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MISCELLANY I. 


HF 


Of the Nature, Riſe, and Eſtabliſhment 
of MISCELLAN YS. — The 


Subject of theſe which follow. 
Intention of the Writer. 


EACE be with the Soul of that 
Charitable and Courteous Author, 
who for the common Benefit of 
his Fellow-Authors, introduc'd the 
ingenious way of MisCELLANEOUS 
Vol. 3. A Writing ! 


2 
Miſc. 1. 


4 


MISCELLANEOUS | 
Writing !——It muſt be own'd that ſince 


CY Vu happy Method was eſtabliſh*'d, the 


| Wit has been more plentiful, 
and the. Labourers more in number than 
heretofore. Tis well known to the able 
Practitioners in the writing Art ; © That as 
c ealy as it is to conceive Wit, tis the har. 
* dell thing imaginable to be deliver d of 
« It, upon certain Terms.“ Nothing cou'd 
be more ſevere or rigid than the Conditions 
formerly preſcribd to Writers; when 
Cx1T1icisM took place, and Regularity 
and Order were — eſſential in a Trea- 
tiſe. The Notion of a genuine Work, a le- 
gitimate and juſt Piece, has certainly been 
the occaſion of great Timidity and Back- 
wardneſs among the Adventurers in Wit: 
And the Impoſition of ſuch ſtrict Laws 


and Rules of Compoſition, has ſat heavy 


on the free Spirits and forward Genius's of 
Mankind. Twas 4 Toke, it ſeems, which 
our Forefathers bore ; but which, for our 
parts, we have generouſly thrown off. In 
effect, the invidious Diſtinctions of Baſtar- 
ay and Legitimac being Ac length remov'd , 
the natural and lawful Iſſue of the Brain 
comes with like advantage into the World: 
And Wit (mere WIr) is well receiv'd ; 
without examination of the Rind, or Cen- 
lure of the Form. 


Tuis the Misc ELLANEOUus Manner 
of Writing, it muſt be own'd, has hap- 
Pi 


REFLECTIONS. 3 


pily effected. It has render d almoſt eve- Ch. 1. 
ry Soil productive. It has diſclosd thoſe N 
various Seeds of Wit, which lay ſuppreſs d 

in many a Boſom; and has rear dinumber. 

leſs Conceits and curious Fancys, which the 

natural Rudeneſs and Aſperity of their 

native Soil wou'd have with-held, or at 

leaſt not have permitted to riſe above the 
ground. From every Held, from every 

Hedge or Hillock, we now gather as de- 

licious Fruits and fragrant Flowers, as of 

old from the richeſt and beſt-cultivated 
Gardens. Miſerable were thoſe antient 
Planters, who underſtanding not how to 
conform themſelves to the rude Taſte of 
unpoliſh'd Mankind, made it fo difficult 

a Task to ſerve the World with intellectual 
Entertainments, and furniſh out the Re- 

paſts of Literature and Science. 


THERE was certainly a time when the 
Name of AuTHor ſtood for ſomething 
conſiderable in the World. To — 
happily in ſuch a Labour as that of wri- 
ting 4 Treatiſe or a Poem, was taken as a 
ſure mark of Underſtanding and Good 
Senſe, The Task was painful: But, it 
ſeems, twas honourable. How the Caſe 
happen'd, in proceſs of time, to be fo 
much revers'd, is hard to ſay. The pri- 
mitive Authors perhaps being few in num- 
ber, and highly reſpected for their. Art, 
fell under the weight of Exzvy. Being 

| ſenſible 


* * 


4  M1$CELLANEOUS 
Miſc. x. ſenſible of their Misfortune in this 
uad being excited, as tis probable, by the 
| Example of ſome popular Genius; they 
quitted their regular Schemes and accurate 

Forms of Workmanſhip, in favour of thoſe 
Wits who cou'd not pony be receiv'd 
as AUTHORS upon fuch difficult Terms. 
Twas neceſſary, it ſeems, that the Bottom 
of Wit ſhou'd be enlarg d. Twas adviſable 

that more Hands ſhow'd be taken into the 
Work. And nothing cow'd better ſerve 
this popular purpoſe, than the way of 


Mi1sSCELLANY, Or common Ess AI; in 
which the moſt confus d Head, if fraught 
with a little Invention, and provided with 
| Common-place-Book Learning, might exert 
it-ſelf to as much advantage, as the moſt 
orderly and well-ſettled Judgment. 


To explain the better how this Reyo- 
lution in Letters has been effected, it may 
not perhaps be indecent, ſhou'd we offer 
to compare our Writing-Artiſts, to the 
Manufacturers in Stuff or Silk, For a- 
mong Theſe *ris eſteem?d a principal piece 
of Skill, to frame a Pattern, or Plan of 
Workmanſhip, in which the ſeveral Co- 
lours are agreeably diſpos d; with ſuch 
proportionable Adjuſtment of the various 
Figures and Deviſes, as may, in the 
whole, create a kind of Harmony to the 
Eye. According to this Method, each 
Piece muſt be, in reality, an Original. For 

ro 
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to copy what hip god before, can be of Ch. 1. 


The 
ceiv'd. On the other fide, to work origi- 
nalh, and in a manner create each time a- 
new, muſt be a matter of preſſing weight, 
and fitted to the Strength and Capacity of 
none beſides the choiceſt Workmen. 


A MAxxRER therefore is invented to 
confound this Simplicity and Conformity 
of Deſign. Patch-work is ſubſtituted. Cui- 
' tings and Shreds of Learning, with various 
Fragments, and Points of Wit, are drawn 
together, and rack'd in any fantaſtick 
form. If they chance to caſt a Luſter, 
and ſpread a 2 of ſprightly Glare; the 
M1SCELLANY is approv'd, and the com- 
plex Form and Texture of the Work ad- 
mird. The Eyx, which before was to 
be won by Regularity, and had kept true 
to Meaſure and ſtrict Proportion, is by 
this means pleaſingly drawn aſide, to com- 
mit a kind of Debauch, and amuſe it-ſelf 
in gaudy Colours, and disfignr'd Shapes of 
things. Cuſtom, in the mean while, has 
not only tolerated this Licentiouſneſs, but 
render'd it even commendable, and brought 
it into the higheſt repute. The Mild and 
Whimſical, under the name of the Odd 
and Pretty, ſucceed in the room of the 
Graceful and the Beautiful, Juſtneſs and 
Accuracy of Thought are ſet aſide, as 
too conſtraining, and of too painful an 


Vol. 3. B | aſpect 


wou d eaſily be per. 


Miſc. 1. aſpect to be endur d in the agreeable and 
WWW more eaſy Commerce of Gallantry, and 


FITS + 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


modern Mit. 


Now fince it has been thought conve- 
nient, in theſe latter Ages, to diſtinguiſh 
the Provinces of WI and Wis pom, and 
ſer apart the agreeable from the uſeful; tis 
evident there cou'd be nothing devis'd 
more ſutable to the diſtin ſeparate 
Intereſt of the former of theſe Provinces, 


than this complex manner of Performance 


which we call MISsCELLAN x. For what- 
ever is capricious and odd, is ſure to create 
Diverſion, to thoſe who look no further. 
And where there is nothing like Nature, 
there is no room for the troubleſom 

of Thought or Contemplation. *Tis the 
Perfection of certain Groteſque-Painters, 
to keep as far from Nature as poſſible. To 
find 4 Likeneſs in their Works, is to find 
the greateſt Fault imaginable. A natural 
Connexion is a Slur. A Coherence, a Deſign, 
a Meaning, is againſt their purpoſe, and 
deſtroys the very Spirit and Genius of 
their Workmanſhip. 


I REMEMBER formerly when I was 
a Spectator in the French Theater, I found 
it the Cuſtom, at the end of every grave 
and folemn Tragedy, to introduce a comick 


Farce, or MisCELLANY, Which they 
calPd The little Piece. We have indeed 
a 


REFLECTIONS. 


a Method ſtill more extraordinary upon Ch, x 


our own Stage. For we think it 

able and juſt, to mix the Little Piece or 
Farce with the 5 Plot or F — thro 
every Act. This may be the ra- 
thes + chofen, beczls yy Tra edy is ſo 
much deeper and bloodier than that of the 
French, and therefore needs more imme- 
diate Refreſhment from the elegant way 
of Drollery, and Burlefſque-Wit ; which be- 
ing thus cloſely interwoven with its op 
ſite, makes that moſt accomplith'd kind of 
Theatrical Mi$scELLANY, calld by our 
Poets A Tragi-Comeay. | 


I Cou*p go further perhaps, and de- 
monſtrate from the Writings of many of 
our grave Divines, the Speeches of our 
Senators, and other principal Models of 
our national Erudition, That the M 1s- 
© CELLANEOUs Manner is at preſent in 
« the higheſt eſteem.” But ſince my chief 
Intention in the following Sheets is to 
deſcant curſorily upon ſome late Pieces of 
a Britiſh Author; I will preſume, That 
what I have ſaid already on this Head is 
ſufficient; and That it will not be judg'd. 
improper or abſurd in me, as I proceed, 
to take adyantage of this miſcellaneous Taſte 
which now . revails. According 
to this Method, whilſt I ſerve as Criticł 
or Interpreter to this new Writer, I may 
the better correct his Flegm, and give him 

2 more 


8 M1iSCELLANEOUS 4 
Miſc. 1. more of the faſhionable Air and Manner 
WYV of the World; eſpecially in what relates 

to the Subject and Manner of his two la# 
Pieces, which are contain'd in his ſecond 
Volume. For theſe being of the more 
regular and formal kind, may eaſily be 
oppreſſive to the airy Reader ; and may 
therefore with the fame aſſurance as Tra- 
gedy claim the neceſſary Relief of the Lit. 
tle Piece or Farce above-mention'd. 


Nox ought the Title of a MisczL- 
LANEOUs Writer to be deny'd me, on 
the account that I have grounded my Miſ- 
cellanys — a certain Set of Treatiſes al- 
ready publiſh'd. Grounds and Foundations 
are #1 no moment in a kind of Work, 
which, according to modern Eſtabliſh- 
ment, has properly neither Top nor Bot- 
tom, Beginning nor End. Beſides, that I 
ſhall no-way confine my-ſelf to the pre- 
ciſe Contents of theſe Treatiſes; but, like 
my Fellow-Miſcellanarians, ſhall take occa- 
ſion to vary often from my propos'd Sub- 
ject, and make what Deviations or Excur- 
fions I ſhall think fit, as I proceed in my 
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C HAP. II. 


Of Controverſial Writings : Anſwers : 
Replys ——Polemick Divinity; or 


the Writing Church-Militant.—Phi- 
loſophers, and Bear-Garden.— Au- 


thors pair d and match d. The Match- 
makers.—Foot-Ball —A Dialogue 
between our Author and his Bookſeller. 


MONG the many Improvements 
daily made in the Art of Writing, 
there is none perhaps which can be faid to 
have attainꝰd a greater Height than that of 
Controverſy, or the Method of Anſwer and 
Refatation. Tis true indeed, that antient- 
ly the Wits of Men were for the moſt part 
taken up in other Employment. If Au- 
thors writ h they were deſpis'd: If well, 
they were by ſome Party or other eſpous'd. 
For Partys there wow'd neceſſarily be, and 
Sects of every kind, in Learning and Phi- 
lolophy. Every one ſided with whom he 
HJ ; and having the liberty of hearin 
each ſide ſpeak for it- ſelf, ſtood in no — 
of expreſs Marning-Pieces againſt pretended 
>ophiſtry, or dangerous Reaſoning. Par- 
B 3 ticular 


Ch. 2. 


10 MiISsCELLANEOus 1 
Miſc. x. ticular Anſwers to ſingle Treatiſes, were 
WY'V thought to be of little uſe. And it was 

eſteem'd no Compliment to a Reader, to 
help him ſo carefully in the Judgment of 
every Piece which came abroad. What- 
ever Sets there were in thoſe days, the 
Zeal of Party-Canſes ran not fo high as 
to give the Reader a Taſte of thoſe per- 
ſonal Reproaches, which might paſs in a 
Debate between the different Parti- men. 


Tus Matters ſtood of old; when as 


"> 
ad be 
* 
br” on * 


yer the Method of writing C 3 I 
was not rais'd into an Art, nor the Feuds | 
of contending Authors become the chief 
Amuſement of the learned World. But 
we have at preſent ſo high a Reliſh of 
this kind, that the Writings of the Learned 
are never truly guſtful till they are come 
to what we may properly enough call q 
their due Ripeneſs, and have begot a Fray. i 
When the Anſwer and Reply is once form'd, i 
our Curioſity is excited: We begin then, 
for the firſt time, to whet our Attention, 3 
and apply our Ear, = 
3 

Fox example: Let a zealous Divine 


and flaming Champion of our Faith, 
when inclin'd to ſhew himſelf in Print, 
make choice of ſome tremendous Myſtery 
of Religion, oppos'd heretofore by ſome 
| damnable Hereſiarch; whom having vehe- 
mently refuted, he turns himſelf towards 
| the 
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che Orthodox Opinion, and ſupports the Ch. 2. 
true Belief, with the higheſt Eloquence WV 


and profoundeſt Erudition ; he ſhall, not- 
with! — this, remain perhaps in deep 
Obſcurity, to the great affliction of his 
Bookſeller, and the regret of all who 
bear a juſt Veneration for Church-Hiſtory, 
and the antient Purity of the Chriſtian 
Faith. But let it ſo happen that in this 
Proſecution of his deceas d Adverſary, 
our Doctor raiſes up ſome living Anta- 
goniſt; who, on the fame foot of Ortho- 
doxy with himſelf, pretends to arraign 
his Expoſitions, and refute the Refuter 
upon every Article he has advanc'd; from 
this moment the Writing gathers Life, 
the Publick liſtens, the Bookſeller takes 
heart; and when Iſſue is well join'd, the 
Repartees grown ſmart, and the Conten- 
tion vigorous between the learned Partys, 
a Ring is made, and Readers gather. in a- 
bundance. Every one takes Party, and 
encourages his om Side, © This ſhall be 
« my Champion ! This Man for my 


« Mony ! Well hit, on our ſide 
„Again, a good Stroke! There he 
« was even with him! Have at him 


« the next Bout! Excellent Sport! 
And when the Combatants are for a while 
drawn off, and each retir'd with his own 
Companions; What Praiſes, and Congratu- 
lations! What Applauſes of the ſuppos'd 
Victor ! And how honourably is he {ured 

B 4 by 


MIiSCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 1. by his Favourers, and complimented even 
WYVto the Diſturbance of his Modeſty. ! 

“ Nay, but Gentlemen Good Gen- 
« tlemen! Do you really think thus: 


« Are you ſincere with me? Have I 
« treated my Adverſary as he deſeryes ? 

Never was Man ſo maul'd. Why you 
& have kilPd him downright, O, 
“ Sirs! You flatter me. He can ne- 
« ver riſe more. Think Ve ſo in- 
« deed? Or if he ſhowd; *rwow'd 
c be a Pleaſure to ſee how You wou'd han 
& dle him. 


TRESsE are the Triumphs. This is 
what ſets ſharp: This gives the Author 
his Edge, and excites the Reader's Atten- 
tion; when the Trumpets are thus ſoun- 
ded to the Croud, and a kind of Amphi- 
theatrical Entertainment exhibired to the 
Multitude, by theſe Gladiatorean Pen- men. 


TAE Author of the preceding Trea- 
tiſes being by Profeſſion a nice Iaſpector 
into the Nidicule of Things, muſt in all 

robability have rais'd to himſelf ſome 
fach Views as theſe, which hinder'd him 
from engaging in the way of Controverſy. 
For when, by accident, the * Firſt of 
theſe Treatiſes (a private Letter, and, in 
the Writer's Eſteem, little worthy of 


_—. 


* Viz. The Letter concerning ENTHUSIASM, 6 
tne 
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the ſmarreſt Anſwers which came out againſt 


it, cou'd not, it ſeems, move our Author 


to form any Reply. All he was heard to 
ſay in return, was, © That he thought who- 
« ever had taken upon him to publiſh a 
« Book in anſwer to that caſual Piece, had 
« certainly made either a very high Com- 
« pliment to the Author, or a very ill one 
& to the Publick.” 


IT muſt be own'd, that when a Wri- 


ter of any kind is ſo conſiderable as to 
deſerve the Labour and Pains of ſome 
ſhreud Heads to refute him in publick, 
he may, in the quality of an Author, be 
juſtly congratulated on that occaſion, 
Tis ſupposꝰd neceſſarily that he muſt 
have writ with ſome kind of Ability or 
Wit. But if his original Performance be 
in truth no better than ordinary; his An- 
ſwerer's Task muſt certainly be very mean. 
He muſt be very indifterently imploy'd, 
who wou' d take upon him to anſwer Non- 
ſenſe in form, ridicule what is of it: ſelf 4 
Jeſt, and put it upon the World to read 4 
ſecond Book for the ſake of the Impertinen- 
cys of a former. 


Taxing it, however, for granted, 
6 Thata ſorry Treatiſe may be the foun- 
dation of a conſiderable * Anſwer; a 


Reply 


13 


the Publick's Notice) came to be read Ch. 2. 
abroad in Copys, and afterwards in Print 


14 M1SCELLANEOUS 


-& 1. Reply ſtill muſt certainly be ridiculous, 
_ — way we take = For either the 
Author, in his original Piece, has been 
truly refuted, or not. If refuted ; why 

does he defend ? If not refuted ; why trou- 

ble himſelf? What has the Publick to do 

with his private Quarrels, or his Adverſa- 

ry's Impertinence? Or ſuppoſing the World 

out of curioſity may delight ro ſee 4 Pe- 

dant expos'd by a Man of better Wit, and 

4 Controverſy thus unequally carry'd on 
between two ſuch op fire Partys; How 

long is this Diyerſion likely to hold good ? 

And what will become of theſe Polemick 

Writings a few Years hence? What is al- 

ready become of thoſe mighty Controver- 

ſs, with which ſome of the moſt eminent 
Authors amug'd the World within the me- 

mory of the youngeſt Scholar? An origi- 

nal Work or two may perhaps remain: 

But for the ſubſequent Defences, the An- 

ſwers, Rejoinders, and Replications ; they 

have been long ſince paying their Atten- 
| dance to the Paſtry-Cooks. Mankind per- 
il haps were heated at that time, when firſt 

| 


— —  —_— — 


thoſe Matters were debated: But they are 
now cool again. They laugh'd: They 
carry'd on the Humour: They blew the 
Coals : They teaz'd, and ſet on, mali- 
{ ciouſly, and to create themſelves Diverſion. 
| But the Feſt is now over. No-one ſo 
0 much as inquires Where the Nit was; or 
| Where poſſibly the Sting ſhou'd lie of thoſe 
notable 
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notable Reflections and Satirical Hints, Ch, 4, 
which were once found ſo pungent, and. 
gave the Readers ſuch high Delight. 
Notable Philoſophers and Divines, who can 

be contented to make Sport, and write in 
learned Billinſgate, to divert the Coſſee- 

mr rn A Aſl — 

Boo rs Shops, or the more airy Sta 

of inferiour Book-Retailers ! Wy 


Ir muſt be allow'd, That in this re- 
ſpect, Controverſial Writing is not ſo whol- 
ly unprofitable, and that for Book-Mer- 
chants, of whatever Kind or Degree, they 
undoubtedly receive no {mall Advantage 

from a right Improvement of 4 learned 
Scuffle. Nothing revives 'em more, or 
makes a quicker Trade, than a Pair of fub- 
ſtantial Divines or grave Philoſophers, well 
match'd, and ſoundly back d; till by long 
worrying one another, they are grown out 
of breath, and have almoſt loſt their Force 
of Biting, « So have I known a crafty 
& Glazer, in time of Froſt, procure a Foor- 
& ball, to draw into the Street the emulous 
Chiefs of rhe robuſt Youth. The tumid 
* Bladder bounds at every Kick, burſts the 
4 withſtanding Caſements, the Chaſſys, Lan- 
« ters, and all the brittle vitrious Ware. 
„The Noiſe of Blows and Out-crys fills 
the whole Neighbourhood; and. Ruins 
* of Glaſs cover the ſtony Pavements; 
* till the bloated Battering Engine, 9 

(e 
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16 M1SCELLANEOUS 
iſc.x, © by force of Foot and Fiſt, and yielding 
WV. 0 its Breath at many a fatal Cranny, be- 
& comes lank and harmleſs, ſinks in its 
& Flight, and can no longer uphold the 
4 Spirit of the contending Partys. | 


T x15 our Author ſuppoſes to have been 
the occaſion. of his being ſo often and zea- 
louſly complimented by his Amanuenſis 
(for ſo he calls * his Bookſeller or Printer) 
on the Fame of his firſt Piece. The ob- 
liging Crafts-man has at times preſented 
him with many a handſom Book, ſer off 
with Titles of Remarks, Reflections, and 
the like, which, as he aſſur'd him, were 
ANswERSs to his ſmall Treatiſe, © Here 
« Sir! (fays he) you have a conſiderable 
“ Hand has undertaken you! This 
« Sir, is a Reverend This a Right Re- 
&G wverend This a zoted Author 
« Will you not reply, Sir ?!——O' my 
« word, Sir, the World is in expecta- 


« tion. Pity they ſhou'd be diſap- 
« pointed ! A dozen Sheets, Sir, 
« wor'd be ſufficient. You might diſ- 


4 patch it preſently. Think you ſo ? 

« I have my Paper ready — And a 
« good Letter. Take my word for it— 
« You ſhall ſee, Sir! Enough. But 
© hark ye (Mr. A, 4,4, 4) my worthy 
* Engineer, and Manager of the War of 


* — 


* VOL. I. pag. 305. x 
«© Letters! 
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Letters! Fer you prepare your Artille- Ch. 2. 
cc ry, or engage me in Acts of Hoſtility, V/V 
« let me hear, I intreat you, Whether or | 
« no my Adverſary be taken notice of. 
cc 


„ if by next Year, or Year or two after, 
it be known in good Company that 
there is ſuch a Book in being, I ſhall 
then Wa think it time to conſider of 
« a Reph.” 


— 


CHAP. n.. 


Of the Letter concerning Enthuſiaſm. 
—— Foreign Criticks. — Of Letters 
in general ; and of the Epiſtolary 
Stile.—— Addreſſes to Great Men.— 
Authors and Horſemanſhip. The 
modern Amble. Further Explana- 
tion of the M1 SCELLANEOUS 
Manner. 


S reſolute as our Author may have 
ſhewn himſelf in refuſing to take 
notice of the ſmart Writings publiſh'd a- 
gainſt him by certain Zealots of his own 


17 


ait for his Second Edition. And 


Country, he cou'd not, it ſeems, but out 


of curioſity obſerve what the foreign and 
more 


Mis ckILILIANEO CVS 


Miſc. 1. more impartial Criticks might object to his 
ſall Treatiſe, which he was ſurpriz'd to 


hear had been tranflared into foreign Lan- 

es, ſoon after it had been publiſſi d 
— at home. The firſt Cenſure of this 
kind which came to our Author's ſight, 
was that of the PARIS * Journal des 
Sævans. Conſidering how little favoura- 
ble the Author of the Letter had ſhewn 
himſelf towards the Romiſh Church, and 
Policy of FRANcE, it muſt be own'd 
thoſe Journaliſts have treated him with 
ſufficient Candour : tho they faiPd not to 
take what Advantages they well cou'd 
againſt the Writing, and particularly ar- 
raignd it for the want + of Order and 
Method. 


Tux Proteſtant Writers, ſuch as live 


in a free Country, and can deliver their 


Sentiments without Conſtraint, have cer- 
tainly || done our Author more Honour 
than he ever prefum'd to think he cou'd 
deſerye. His Tranſlator indeed, who had 
done him the previous Honour of introdu- 


__——— 


— 


* Dx 25 Mars, 1709» 
+ Ses penſees ne ſemblent occuper dans ſon Ouvrage, que 
la place que le hazard leur a donnee. Ibid: pag. 181. 
|| (1) Bibliotheque Choiſie, annte 1709. Tome XIX. 
Pag. 427. ; 
(2.) Hiſtoire des Ouvrages des Sayans, Mois d' Octobre, 
Novembre ex Decembre, 1708. pag. 514. | 
(3.) Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, Mois de 
Mars, 1710. | : 


cing 
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I 


cing him to the Acquaintance of the fo- Ch, . 


reign World, repreſents particularly, by the 
Tun given — the — of 2 
ter, that the Writer of it was, as to his 
Condition and Rank, little better than an 
inferiour Dependent on the noble Lord to 
whom he had addreſs'd himſelf And in 
reality the Original has ſo much of that 
air; that I wonder not, if what the Au- 
thor left ambiguous, the Tranſlator has 
determin'd to the fide of Clientſhip and 
Dependency. 


Bur whatever may have been the Cir- 
cumſtance or Character of our Author him- 
ſelf ; that of his great Friend ought in juſ- 
tice to have been conſider d by thoſe former 
Criticks above-mention'd. So much, at 
leaſt, ſhow'd have been taken notice of, that 
there was 4 real GREAT Man characte- 
riz'd, and ſutable Meaſures of Addreſs and 
Stile preſervd. But they who wou'd nei- 
ther obſerve this, nor apprehend the Letter 
it- ſelf to be real, were inſufficient Criticks, 
and unqualify'd to judg of the Turn or 
Humour of a Piece, which they had ne- 
ver conſider'd in a proper light. 


'Tis become indeed ſo common a Prac- 
tice among Authors, to feign a Corre- 
ſpondency, and give the Title of 4 private 
Letter to a Piece addrels'd ſolely to the 


Publick, that it wou'd not be * 
ce 
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Miſc: 1. ſee other Journaliſts and Criticks, as well 
WV as the Gentlemen of Paris, pals ovet 
ſuch Particularitys, as things of Form. 
This Prejudice however cou'd not miſ- 
ide a chief Critick of the Proteſtant 
ſide ; when * mentioning this Letter con- 
cerning Enthuſiaſm, he ſpeaks of it as a 
real Letter (ſuch as in truth it was) not a 
preciſe and formal + TREAT ISE, deligfd- 
for publick View. | 


Ir will be own'd ſurely, by thoſe who 
have learnt to ju of Elegancy and Wit 
by the help merely of rn Languages, 
That we — — little Reliſh of the bei 
Letters of a BALSAC or VoiTurE, were 
we wholly ignorant of the Characters of 
the principal Perſons to whom thoſe Ler- 
ters were actually written. But much leſs 
cou d we find pleaſure in this reading, 
thowd we FP: it _ _ — — that 
both the Perſonages and Corr ency 
it-ſelf were —— fictitious. 155 the belt 
of TuLLyY's Epiſtles be read in ſuch a 
narrow View as this, and they will cer- 


I — 


— 


* Ceux qui Pont lus ont pi voir en general, que ¶ Auteur 
ne sy eſt pas propoſe un certain plan, pour traiter [a matiere 
methodique ment; parceque c eſt une Lettre, & non un Trait, 
Bibliotheque Choiſie. Ibid. pag. 428. ; | 
_ + If in this joint Edition, with other Works, the Letter 
be made to paſs under that general Name of Treatiſe; *tis the 
Bookſeller muſt account for it. For the Author's part, he 
conſiders it as no other than what it originally was. | 

tainly 
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rainly prove very inſipid. If a real B x u- 
us, anal ATT1iCus be not ſuppos d, 
there will be — CiCcERO. - - 

t Writer will diſappear : as wi Q 
vaſt Labour and Art with which this elo- 
quent Roman writ thoſe Letters to his illuſ- 


trious Friends. There was no kind of 
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Compoſition in which this great Author 


prided or pleas'd himſelf more than in 
this; where he endeavour d to throw off 
the Mein of the Philoſopher and Orator, 
whilſt in effect he imploy d both his Rhe- 
torick and Philoſophy with the greateſt 
Force. They who can read an Epiſtle or 
Satir of Ho RACE in ſomewhat bettet 
than a mere Scholaſtick Reliſn, will com- 
prehend that The Concealment of Order and 
Method, in this manner of Writing, makes 
the chief Beauty of the Work. They 
will own, that unleſs a Reader be in ſome 
meaſure appriz'd of the Characters of an 
AuGgusTus, a Mx cENnas, a Fro- 
Rus, ora TrREBATIUs, there will be 
little Reliſh in thoſe Satirs or Epiſtles ad- 
dreſsd in particular to the Courtiers, Mi- 


niſters, and Great Men of the Times. 


Even the SA TIXIC Ek, or MiSscELLA- 
NEOus Manner of the polite Antients, re- 
quir'd as much Order as the moſt regular 
Pieces. But the Art was to deſtroy every 
ſuch Token or Appearance, give an extem- 
porary Air to what was writ; and make 


the Efect of Art be felt, without diſcover- | 


Vol. 3, C ing 
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Miſc. 1. ing the Artifice. There needs no further 

WV Explanation on this Head. Our Author 
himſelf has faid enough in his * Advice to 
an Author, particularly where he treats of 
the Simple Stile, in contra - diſtinction to the 
Learned, the Formal, or Methodick. 


"T xs a different Caſe indeed, when the 
Title of Epiſtle is improperly given to ſuch 
Works as were never writ in any other 
view than that of being made publick, 
or to ſerve as Exerciſes or Specimens of 
the Wit of their Compoſer. Such were 
thoſe infinite Numbers of Greek and Latin 
Epiſtles, writ by the antient Sophiſts, 
Grammarians, or Rhetoricians; where we 
find the real Character of the Epiſtle, the 
enuine Stile and Manners of the corre- 
— Partys ſometimes imitated; but 
at other times not ſo much as aim'd at, 
nor any Meafures of Hiſtorical Truth pre- 
ſery'd. Such perhaps we may eſteem i 
even the Letters of a 1 SENECa to his 
Friend Luci Lius. Or ſuppoſing = 
Philo. 


— 


* VOI. I. pag. 233, 257, 258. 

+ Tis not the Perſon, Character, or Genius, but the 
Stile and Manner of this Great Man, which we preſume to 
cenſure, We acknowledg his noble Sentiments and worthy 
Actions. We own the Patriot, and good Miniſter : But we 
reject the Writer, He was the firft of any Note or Worth 
who gave credit to that falſe Stile and Manner here ſpoken of. 
|S He might, on this account, be call'd in reality The Corrupter 
1149 of ROMAN Eloquence, This indeed cou'd not but nam- 


rally, 
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Philoſophical Courtier had really ſuch a Ch. 3. 
Correſpondency ; and, at ſeveral times, WV 
had ſent ſo many fair Epiſtles, honeſtly 
ſign'd and ſeaPd, to his Country-Friend at 

| a 


7 e — 


— 


rally, and of it-ſelf, become relax and diſſolute, after ſuch a 
Relaxation and Diſſolution of Manners, conſequent to the 
Change of Government, and to the horrid Luxury and Ef- 
feminacy of the Roman Court, even before the time of a 
CrauDius, or a NERO. There was no more poſſi- 
biliry of making a Stand for Language, than for Liberty, 
As the World now ſtood, the higheſt Glory which cou'd be 
attain'd by mortal Man, was to be Mitigator or Moderator of 
that univerſal Tyranny already eftabliſh'd, To this I muſt 
add, That in every City, Principality, or ſmaller Nation, 
where ſingle WILL prevails, and Court-Power, inſtead of 
Laws or Conſtitutions, guides the State; tis of the higheft 
difficulty for the beſt Miniſter to procure a juſt, or even a 
tolerable Adminiſtration, Where ſuch a Miniſter is found, 
who can but moderately influence the Petty Tyranny, he de- 
ſerves conſiderable Applauſe and Honour. But in the Caſe 
we have mention'd, where a Univerſal Monarchy was actually 
eſtabliſh'd, and the Intereſt of a whole World concern'd ; He 
ſurely muſt have been efteem'd a Guardian-Angel, who, as 4 
prime Miniſter, cou'd, for ſeveral Years, turn the very worſt 
of Courts, and worſt-condition'd of all Princes, to the fa- 
therly Care and juſt Government of Mankind. Such a Mini- 
ſter was SENECA under an AGRIPPINA and a N £- 
R Oo. And ſuch he was acknowledg'd by the antient and ne- 
ver-ſparing Satiriſts, who cou'd not forbear to celebrate, with» 
al, his Generoſity and Friendſhip in a private Life: 


* 275 
1 
1 
1 
* 
2 

1 


Nemo petit modicis qua mittebantur amicis 
ASENECA; que PISsO bonus, que Cor TA ſo+ 
lebat ; 
Largiri : namque & titulis, & faſcibus olim 
Major habebatur donandi Gloria. 
J uvenal. Sat. V. 


—— CEE EEC See His tam 


Perditus, ut dubitet SENECAm preferre NRRO NI? 
, | Id. Sat. VIII. 
C 2 This 
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Miſc. 1. a diſtance ; it appears however by the 
GYV Epiſtles themſelves, in their proper Order 
(if they may be ſaid to have any) that af 
ter a few Attempts at the beginning, the 
Author by degrees loſes ſight of his Cor- 
reſpondent, and takes the World in gene- 

ral for his Reader or Diſciple. He falls 

into the random way of Miſcellaneous Wri- 

ting; fays every-where great and noble 
Things, in and out of the way, acciden- 

tally as Words lead him (for with theſe 

he plays tually;) with infinite Wit, 

but with little or no Coherence; withour 

a Shape or Body to his Work; without 


a. lt A. * 


This Remark is what I have been tempted to make by the 
way, on the Character of this Roman Author, more miſ- 
taken (if I am not very much ſo my-ſelf ) than any other fo 
generally ſtudy d. As for the Philoſophick Character or 
Function imputed to him, twas — and no-way proper 
or peculiar to one who never afſum'd ſo much as that of So- 
phiſt, or Penſionary Teacher of . He was far 
wide of any ſuch Order, or Profeſſion. There is great dif- 
ference between a Courtier who takes a Fancy for Philoſophy, 
and a Philoſopher who ſhou'd take a Fancy for a Court. 
Now SENECA Was born 4 Courtier; being Son of a 
Court-Rhetor : himſelf bred in the ſame manner, and taken 
into favour for his Wit and Genius, his admir'd Stile and Elo- 
quence 3 not for his Learning in the Books of Philoſophy and 
the Antients. For this indeed was not very profound in him. 
In ſhort, he was a Man of wonderfal Wit, Fluency of 
Thought and Language, an able Miniſter, and honeſt Cour- 
tier. And what has been deliver'd down to his prejudice, is 
by the common _—_ of all the free and generous R 0- 
MANS, that apiſh ſhallow Hiſtorian, and Court-Flatterer, 
Dion Cass1vus, of a low Age, when Barbariſm (as 
may be eaſily ſeen in his own Work) came on apace, and the 
very Traces and Features of Virtue, Science and Knowledg, 
were wearing out of the World, 


a 


Eu WU rener 


> 
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a real * Beginning, a Middle, or an End. 
Of 4 hundred and twenty four Epiſtles, you 
may, if you pleaſe, make five Hundred, 
or half 4 Score. A great-one, for in- 
ſtance, you may divide into five or ſix. 
A little-one you may tack to another ; 
and that to another; and fo on. The 
Unity of the Writing will be the ſame: 
The Life and Spirit fall as well pre- 
ſery'd, *Tis not only whole Letters or 
Pages you may change and manage thus 
at pleaſure : Every Period, every Sentence 
almoſt, is independent; and may be taken 
aſunder, tranſpos d, poſtpon'd, anticipa- 
ted, or ſet in any new Order, as you 


fancy. 


Tr1s is the Manner of Writing ſo 
much admit d and imitated in our Age, 
that we have ſcarce the Idea of any other 
Model. We know little, indeed, of the 
Difference between one Model or Character 
of Writing and another. All runs to the 
ſame Tune, and beats exactly one and the 
ſame Meaſure, Nothing, one wou'd think, 
cou'd be more tedious than this uniform 
Pace, The common Amble or Canterbury 
is not, I am perſuaded, more tireſom to 
a good Rider, than this See-ſaw of Es- 
Say-Writers is to an able Reader. The 


1 


1 


* Infra, p. 259, 250. in the Notes. And Vol. I. 
þ 140, | | 
C 3 Juſt 


MiIscEkLLANEOUS 


Miſc. 1. juſt Compoſer of a legitimate Piece is like 
an able Traveller, who exactly meaſures 


his Journy, conſiders his Ground, preme- 
ditates his Stages, and Intervals of Re- 
laxation and Intention, to the very Con- 
cluſion of his Undertaking, that he hap- 

ily arrives where he firſt der when 
fn ſet out. He is not preſently «pox the 
Spur, or in his full Career; but walks his 
Steed leiſurely out of his Stable, ſettles 
himſelf in his Stirrups, and when fair 
Road and Seaſon offer, puts on perhaps 
to a round Trot ; thence into 4 Gallop, and 
after a while takes up. As Down, or Mea- 
dow, or ſhady Lane preſent themſelves, 
he accordingly ſutes his Pace, favours his 
Palfry, and is ſure not to bring him put- 
fing, and in a heat, into his laſt Inn, 
But the Poſt- way is become highly faſhion- 
able with modern Authors. The very 
fame Stroke ſets you out, and brings you 
in. Nothing ſtays, or interrupts. Fill 
or Valley; rough or ſmooth ; thick or 
thin: No Difference; no Variation. When 
an Author ſits down to write, he knows 
no other Buſineſs he has, than to be 
witty, and take care that his Periods be 
well turn'd, or (as they commonly fay) 
run ſmooth. In this manner, he doubts 
not to gain the Character of bright. 
When he has writ as many Pages as he 
likes, or as his Run of Fancy wou'd per- 


mit; he then perhaps conſiders what Name 
| he 
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he had beſt give to his new Writi C. 
whether he ſhou'd call it Letter, "Elo, * 
Miſcellany, or ought elſe, The Bookſeller 
perhaps is to determine this at laſt, when 
all, beſides the Preface, Epiſtle Dedicato- 
ry, and Title-Page, is dilpatch'd 
—Incertus Scamnum, faceretne Priapum.- 
— — Deas inde Ego ! 
Horat. Sat. 8. Lib, 1. 
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CHAP. 1. 


Review of EN TRHUSLIASM.— 146 
Defence, Praiſe :——Uſe in Buſineſs 
as well as Pleaſure :——Operation by 
Fear, Love. Modifications of En- 
thufiaſm : Magnanimity 5 Heroick, 
Virtue 3 
Religion; Superſtition ; Perſecution ; 
Martyrdom.—— Energy of the extatick 
Devotion in the Tender Sex.— Account 
of antient Priefthood. —— Religious 


War. Reference to a ſucceeding 


Chapter. 
HETHER in fact there be 
any real Enchantment, any In- 

fluence of Stars, any Power of 

Demons or of foreign Natures over our 

own Minds, is thought queſtionable by 

many. Some there are who aſſert the 

Negative, 
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REFLECTIONS. ' * 
Negative, 


ration of our Paſſions, - and the common 
Courſe of outward Things. For my own 

I cannot but at this preſent appre- 
vw. a kind of Enchantment or Magick in 
that which we call EN TRHus As M; fince 
I find, that having touch d ſlightly on this 
Subject, I cannot ſo eaſily part with it at 
pleaſure, 1 


Arr ER © having: made fome cqſory 
Reflections on our Author's * LA I 
thought I might have ſufficiently acquit- 
ted my- ſelf on this head; till paſſing. to 
his next Treatiſe, T found my-ſelf ſtill 
further ingag'd. I perceiv'd plainly thar 
I had as yet ſcarce enter'd into our Au- 
thor's. Humaur, or felt any thing of that 
Paſſion, which, as he informs us, is ſo ea- 
ſily communicable and naturally engaging. 
But what I had paſs'd over in my firſt Re- 
flections, I found naturally riſing in me, 
upon ſecond thoughts. So that by expe- 
rience I proy'd it true what our Author 
lays +, © That we all of us know ſome- 
thing of this Principle.” And now that 
I find I have in reality ſo much of it in 
parted to me, I may with better reaſon be 


* Viz. Letter concerning : E NTHUSIASM, * 
Vol. I. Treatiſe I. 3 25 
+ Vol, I, Pars 54. 


pardon'd, 


and endeayour to ſolve the Ap- Ch. 1. 
pearances of this kind by the natural Ope-? 


— 


LY 
— 
— , me 
— — 
— 
ya — _ . — > = 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
dowd, if, after our Author's example, 


VI amled to write on ſuch Subjects as theſe, 


with Caution, at different Repriſes; and 
not ſingly, in one Breath. 30 


I Have heard indeed that the very 
reading of Treatiſes and Accounts of Me. 
lanc holy, has been apt to generate that Paſ- 
ſion in the over-diligent and attentive 
Reader. And this perhaps may have been 


the reaſon, why our Author himſelf (as 


he ſeems to intimate towards the Conclu- 
ſion of his firſt * Letter) card not in rea- 
lity to grapple cloſely with his Subject, or 
give us, at once, the preciſe Definition of 
ENTHUSIASM. This however we may, 
with our Author, preſume to infer, from 
the cooleſt of all Studys, even from Cri- 
ticiſm it-ſelf (of which we have been late- 
ly treating) + © That there is a Power in 
« Numbers, Harmony, Proportion, and 
4 Beauty of every kind, which naturally 
“ captivates the Heart, and raiſes the Ima- 
« gination to an Opinion or Conceit of 
« {omething majeſticł and divine.” 


WHrAaTEveR this Subject may be in 
it· ſelf; we cannot help being tranſported 
with the thought of it. It inſpires us 
with fomething more than ordinary, and 


* Viz. Treatiſe I. (Letter of ENTHUSIASM) Vol I. 

page 55. line 7. 
+ VOL II. . 75, 105, 400, &c. bs 
ratles 
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raiſes us above our-ſelves. Without this Ch. 2. 


Imagination or Conceit, the World wow'd 


be but a dull Circumſtance, and Lyfe a for. 
ry Paſs-Time. Scarce couꝰd we be faid 
to live. The Animal Functions might in 
their courſe be carry d on; but nothing 
further ſought for, or regarded. The gal- 
lant Sentiments, the elegant Fancys, the 


W Bele-Paſions, which have, all of them, 


= this BEAUTY in view, wou'd be ſet a- 
= fide, and leave us 2 no other Em- 
ployment than of fatisfying our 
coarſeſt Appetites at the cheapeſt rate; 
in order to the attainment of a ſupine 
State of Indolence and Inactivity. 


SLENDER wWou'd be the Enjoyments 


4 of the Lover, the Ambitious Man, the Mar- 


riour, or the Virtuoſo (as our Author has 
* ellewhere intimated) if in the Beautys 
which they admire, and paſſionately pur- 
ſue, there were no reference or 2 
any higher Majeſty or Grandure, than what 
ſimply reſults from the particular Objects 
of their purſuit, I know not, in reality, 
what we ſhow'd do to find a ſeaſoning to 
moſt of our Pleaſures in Life, were it not 
for the Taſte or Reliſh, which is owing 
to this particular Paſſion, and the Con- 
ceit or Imagination which ſupports it. 
Without this, we cou'd not ſo much as 


— 


* VOL. II. pag. 400. 
admire 
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Miſc, 2. admire a Poem, or a Picture; a Garden, ot 
a Palace; a charming Shape, or a fair Face. 
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Love it-ſelf wou'd appear the loweſt thi 

in Nature, when thus antici and 
treated according to the Anti-Enthufiaſtick 
Poet's method; 1 IF 


* Et jacere Humorem collectum in corpora 
Juuæque. | by 


How Heroiſm or Magnanimity muſt 
ſtand in this Hypotheſis, is eaſy to ima- 
gine. The Muss themſelves muſt make 
a very indifferent figure in this philoſophi- 
cal Draught. Even the Prince of Poets 
wou'd prove a moſt inſipid Writer, if he 
were thus reduc'd. Nor cow'd there, ac- 
cording to this Scheme, be yet a place of 
Honour left even for our || Latin Poet, the 
great Diſciple of this un-polite Philoſophy, 
who dares with fo little Equity 7 0 
the Mus Es Art in favour of ſuch a Syſtem. 
But in ſpite of his Philoſophy, he every- 
where gives way to Admiration, and rap- 
turous Views of NaTurE. He is tranſ- 
ported with the ſeveral Beautys of the 
Won p, even whilſt he arraigns the Or- 
der of it, and deſtroys the Principle of 


—— 


©. K 


* Lucret. lib. 4. 

f *Ovdty wiegs Owiiga d deer, V quid cu d de, dd dg - 
Vis ien, A a4v]a pers H ,,). ovoudrul dei N- 
5%, Y Seicay n. Maximus Tyr. Diſſerr. 16. 

Vix. LUCRETIUS. As above, VOL. I. 5p. 52. 


Beauty, 
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the Won p it-ſelf was nam'd. _ 


TH1s is what our Author adyances ; 
when in behalf of ENTHUuSIASsNM he 
uotes its formal Enemys, and ſhews That 
they are as capable of it as its greateſt 
Confeſſors 1 N 8 oe is he 
from degrading Exthuſiaſm, or diſclaimi 
it in himſelf ** he — on this Paſſion, 
ſimply confider d, as the moſt natural, and 
its Object as the jaſtet in the World. 
Even VIA TuE it-ſelf he takes to be no 
other than a noble Enthuſiaſm juſtly di- 
reed, and regulated by that high Standard 
which he ſuppoſes in the Nature of Things. 


H E ſeems to aſſert * That there are 
« certain moral Species or Appearances ſo 
« ſtriking, and of ſuch force over our Na- 
« tures, that when they preſent themſelves, 
they bear down all contrary Opinion or 
„ Conceit, all oppoſite Paſſion, Senſation, 
« or mere bodily Affection.“ Of this 
kind he makes VIX Tu it-ſelf to be the 
chief: ſince of all Views or Contempla- 
tions, this, in his account, is the moſt na- 


— 


eee * SUD ODS. e = 


AG — 


* KoguCr, Mundus. From whence that Expoſtulation, 
Ey col & Tis Kogu@ voimant Suvalar, ty 5 N arri 
&xoruia,; M. Ay]. G. . And that other Alluſion to the 
lame word, Keogyuco q 6Tvuns T5 Evuray, A uk Au- 
Ula 09: ueTais dy. Below, pag. 264. in the Notes. l 

+ hwy I, pag. 138, 139, &c. VO L. II. pag. 109, 
104, 3, 8. 
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Beauty, from whence in antient Languages Ch, 1. 
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Miſc. 2. turally and ſtrongly affecting. The exalted 
WWW 
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art of Love is only borrow'd hence. 

hat of pure Friendſhip is its immediate Self, 
He who yields his Life a Sacrifice to his 
Prince or Country; the Lover who for his 
Paramour performs as much ; the heroick, 
the amorous, the religious Marty's, who 
draw. their Views, whether viſionary or 
real, from this Pattern and Exemplar of 
DiVvINIT Y: all theſe, according to our 
Author's Sentiment, are alike actuated by 
this Paſſion, and prove themſelves in effect 
ſo many different Enthuſiaſts. 


Nox is thorow Hoxefty, in his H 
theſis, any other than this Zeal, or Paſſion, 
moving ſtrongly upon the Species or View 
of the DE corum, and SusBLimE of 
Actions. Others may purſue * different 
Forms, and fix their Eye on different Spe- 


cies (as all Men do, on one or other: ) 


The real Hoze:# May, however plain or 
ſimple he appears, has that higheſt Species, 
F Honeſty it-lelf, in view; and inſtead of 
outward Forms or Symmetrys, is ſtruck 
with that of iamard Character, the Harmo- 
ny and Numbers of the Heart, and Beauty 
of the Affections, which form the Manners 
and Conduct of a truly ſocial Life. 


1— 


* VOI. II. pag. 429, 430. 
+ The Honeſtum, Pulchrum, 78 Ka, Tlghwoy. Infra, 
pag. 182, &c. 
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that cool Philoſophy. & above deſcrib'd ; 
that as it denies the Order or —_ 
On 


of Things in general, ſo by a juſt Co 
, oat Truth of Rindbaing it rejects 
0 the Habit of admiring or being charm'd 
Ir with whatever is calPd Beautiful in parti- 
of cular. According to the Regimen pre- 
r ſcrib'd by this Philoſophy, it muſt be ac- 
y knowledg?d that the Evils of Love, Am- 
& bition, Vanity, Luxury, with other Diſtur- 
bances deriv'd from the florid, high, and 
elegant Ideas of Things, muſt in appea- 
0- rance be ſet in a fair way of being radi- 
n, cally cur'd. ; 
of IT need not be thought ſurprizing, 
nt that Religion it- ſelf ſhou'd in the account 
e- of theſe Philoſophers be reckon'd among 
:) thoſe Vices and Diſturbances, which it 
or concerns us after this manner to extirpate, 


If the Idea of 4440. and 2 in other 


of inferiour Subjects be in reality diſtracting ; 
ck it muſt chiefly prove ſo, in that principal 
0. Subject, the Baſis and Foundation of this 
1 Conceit. Now if the Subject it- ſelf be not 


in Nature, neither the Idea nor the Paſſion 
grounded on it can be properly eſteem'd 
natural: And thus all Admiration ceaſes ; 
and ENTHUSIASM is at an end. But 


— 


* 4 p = . A * * 4 - x 1 2 A 
* X * — . =. V 7 — Wo | — ad. E 4 TY 1 « 4 * * - 
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* Supra, pag. 32. And Vol. I. pag. 48, 49, 117, &c. p 
| 1 


"Ts indeed peculiar to the Genius of 
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Miſc. 2. if there be naturally fach a Paſſion; tis 
WY V evident that RELIGION it-felf is of the 


kind, and muſt be therefore natural to 
Man, 


We can admire nothing profoundly, 
without a certain religions Veneration, 


And becauſe this borders ſo much on Fear, 


and raiſes a certain Tremor or Horrour of 
like appearance; tis eaſy to give that Turn 
to the Affection, and repreſent all Ex- 
THUSIASM and religious Extaſ as the 
Product or mere Effect of FEAR: 


Primus in orbe Deos fecit Timor. 


But the original Paſſion, as a s plain- 
ly, is of ps, 1 a kind, and in effect is ſo 
confelsd by thoſe who are the greateſt Op- 
poſers of Religion, and who, as our Au- 
thor obſerves, have ſnewn themſelves ſuf. 
ficiently convinc'd, . * That altho theſe 
« Ideas of Divinity and Beauty were vain; 
they were yet in a manner innate, or 
« fuch as Men were really born to, and 


” 


« cou'd hardly by any means avoid. 


Now as all Affections have their Ex- 
ceſs, and require Judgment and Diſcre- 
tion to moderate and govern them; ſo 
this high and noble Affection, which raiſes 


— 


* Letter of EN THUSIAS M, Vol. I. pag. 49. 
| Man 
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Man to Adtion and is his Guide in Buſi- Ch. 1. 
neſs as well as Pleaſure, requires a ſteddy WW 
Rein — ſtrict Hand over it. 2 — Mora- 
lifts, worthy of any name, have recog- 
12 0 the Paſſion; tho among rage 
wiſeſt have preſcrib'd Reſtraint, preſs'd 
Moderation, and to all TYzxo?s in Philo- 
ſophy forbid the forward Uſe of Admira- 
tion, Rapture, or Extaſy, even in the Sub- 
jects they eſteem' d the higheſt, and moſt 
divine. They. knew very well, that the 
firſt Motion, Appetite, . and Ardour of the 
Youth in general rowards * Philoſophy and 
Knowledg, depended chiefly on this Turn 
of Temper : Yet were wn” well appriz'd, 
withal, That in the Progreſs of this Study, 
as well as in the Affairs of Life, the flo- 
rid Ideas and exalted Fancy of this kind 
became the Fuel of many mcendiary Paſ- 
ſions ; and that, in religious Concerns par- 
ticularly, the Habit of Admiration and 
contemplative Delight, wou'd, by over- 
Indulgence, too eaſily mount into high 
Fanaticiſm, or degenerate into abject Su- 


Veo the whole therefore, according 
* I to our Author, ENTHUSIASM is, in it- 
© ſelß, a very natural hone# Paſſion; and has 
{es | — - _ — — —— 8 88 
— o The Sragirite : Au 38 73 FavusCey bt Ap, Y 
| 272 ape neEas]o hrnocoperye Metaph. Lib. 1, Cap. a. 

an See below, pag. 202, 203. in the Notes, 
Vol. 3. D properly 
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Miſc. a. properly nothing for its Object but what 
is * Good and Honeſt. Tis apt indeed, he 
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confeſſes, to run aſtray. And by modern 
example we know, perhaps yer better than 
by any antient, that, in Religion, the Ex. 
THUSIASM Which works by Love, is fub- 
ject to many ſtrange Irregularitys; and 
that which works by Fear, to many mon- 
ſtrous and horrible Superſtitions. Myſtzcks 
and Farxaticks are known to abound as well 
in our Reform'd, as in the Romiſh Chur- 
ches. The pretended F ork, of Grace 
pour'd into the Boſoms of the Quzetifts, 
Pietiſts, and thoſe who fayour the extarick 
way of Devotion, raiſe ſuch Tranſports 
as by their own Proſelytes are confeſs d to 
have ſomething ſtrangely agreeable, and 
in common with what ordinary Lovers 
are us d to feel. And it has been re- 
mark'd by many, That the Female Saints 
have been the greateſt Improvers of this 
foft part of Religion. at truth there 
may be in the related Operations of this 
pretended Grace and amorous Zeal, or in 
the Accounts of what has uſually paſt be- 
tween the Saints of each Sex, in theſe de- 
vout Extaſys, I ſhall leave the Reader to 
examine: ſuppoſing he will find credible 
Accounts, ſufficient ro convince him of | 
the dangerous progreſs of ExnTHusiAsMÞ 
in this amorous Lineage. 


— 
— 
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IEF Ch. 1. 
TRHERRE are many Braxches indeed more WW 
yulgar, as that of FEAR, MELANCHO- 
LY, CONSTERNA TION, SUSPICION, 
DESsPHAIR. And when the Paſſion turns 
more towards the aſtoniſhing and frightfal, 
than the amiable and delightful ſide, it creates 
rather what we call SupERSTITION 
than ENTHUSIASM. TI muſt confeſs 
withal, that what we commonly tile Zeal 
in matters of Religion, is ſeldom without 
a mixture of both theſe Extrayagancys. 
The extatick Motions of Love and Admi- 
ration, are ſeldom un- accompany'd with 
the Horrours and Conſternations of a lower 
ſort of Devotion. Theſe Paroxiſms of 
Zeal are in reality as the hot and cold Fits 
of an Ague, and depend on the different 
and occaſional Views or Aſpects of the Di- 

W viniTY; according as the Worſhipper is 
guided from without, or affected from 
within, by his particular Conſtitution, 

W Scldom are thoſe Aſpects ſo determinate 
and fix'd, as to excite conſtantly one and 
the ſame Spirit of Devotion. In Religions 
therefore, which hold moſt of Love, there 
is generally room left for Terrours of the 
5 7 * kind. Nor is there any Religion 
bo diabolical, as, in its repreſentation of 
© Divinity, to leave no room for Admi- 


vuion and Eſteem. Whatever Per ſonage or 
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* Infra, pag. 130. 
D 2 Specter 
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Miſc. 2. Specter of Divinrry is worſhip'd a 
certain Efteem and Love is generally affec- 


ted by his Worſhip Or if in the De. 
votion paid him, there be in truth no real 


or abſolute Eſteem; there is however a cer. 
rain aſtoniſhing Delight or Raviſhment ex- 


cited. 


T uxsõ Paſſion is experienc'd, in com- 
mon, by every Worſhipper of the Zealor- 
kind. The Motion when un-guided, and 
left wholly to it- ſelf, is in its nature turbu- 
lent and incentive. Ir disjoints the natural 
Frame, and relaxes the ordinary Tone or 
Tenor of the Mind. In this Diſpoſition 
the Reins areler looſe to all Paſſion which 
ariſes :. And the Mind, as far as it is able 
to act or think in ſuch a State, approves 
the Riot, and juſtifies the wild Effects, by 
the ſuppos'd Sacrednels of the Cauſe, Eve- 
ry Dream and Frenzy is made InsP1Ra MW 
TION ; every Affection, Z EAI. And 
in this Perſuaſion the Zealots, no lo 

lelf-govern'd, but ſer adrift to the wide 


of Paſſion, can in one and the fame Spirit 


of Devotion, exert the oppoſite Paſſions 
of Love and Hatred; unite affeQionately, 
and abhor furiouſly ; curſe, bleſs, - ſing i 
mourn, exult, tremble, careſs, aſſaſſinate, 
#nflicf and ſuffer x MARTY RDO, with 
a 


* 


* A Paſſage of Hiſtory comes to my mind, as it is cite 
by an eminent Divine of our own Church, with regard * 
˖ 
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THE common Heathex Religion, eſpe- 
cially in its latter Age, when adorn'd with 
the moſt beautiful Temples, and render d 
more illuſtrious by the Munificence of the 
Roman Senate and ſucceeding E 

rors, ran wholly into Pomp, and was ſup- 
ported chiefly by that ſort of EN THU- 
STASM, Which is rais'd from the & external 
Objects of Grandare, Majeſty, and what 
we call Auguſt. On the - fide, the 
EGYPTIAN or SYRIAN Religions, 
which lay more in Myfery and conceaÞd 
Rites ; having leſs Dependence on the Ma- 
giſtrate, and leſs of that Decorum of Art, 


— 


that Spirit of MART YR DOM which furniſhes, it ſeems, 
ſuch ſolid Matter for the ion and Faith of many Zealots. 
The Story, in the words of our Divine, and with his on Re- 
flections on it, is as follows; © Two Franciſcans offer d 
« themſelves to the Fire to prove Savanorola to be a Here- 
ce tick. But a certain Jacobine offer d himſelf to the Fire to 
& prove that Savanorola had true Revelations, and was no 
te Heretick. In the mean time Savanorola preach d; but 
cc made no ſuch confident Offer, nor durſt he venture at that 
& new kind of Fire- Ordeal. And put caſe, all four had 
cc paſs d thro the Fire, and died in the flames; What wou'd 
& that have prov'd? Had he been a Heretick, or no Heretick, 
« the more, or the leſs, for the Confidence of theſe zealous 
© Idiots ? If we mark it, a great many Arguments whereon 
te many Secks rely, are no better Probation than this comes to.” 
Biſhop Taylor, in his dedicatory Diſcourſe, before his Liberty 
” Propheſying. See Letter of Enthuſiaſm, VOL. I. pag. 26, 
c. | 


* Infra, pag. $0, 91. 
D 3 Polite- 


a thouſand other the moſt vehement EF Ch. 1. 
forts of variable and contrary Affection. 
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Miſc. 2. Politeneſs, and ran into a 
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more puſillanimous, frivolous, and meun kind 
of SUPERSTITION; © The Obſervation 
“ of Days, the Forbearance of Meats, and 
« the Contention about Traditions, Se- 
c niority of Laws, and * Priority of 
& Godſhips.” | 


wv Lots oY * 
—— m, n 13 . ro T% E an. 
* 


— — mms utrinque 

Inde furor Vulgo, quod Numina Vicinorum 

Odit uterque locus, quam ſolos credat ha- 
bendos 


Eſſe Deos, quos ipſe colit.— 


HIsTOoR , withal, informs us of a 
certain Eſtabliſhment in EG Y YT which 
was very extraordinary, and muſt needs 
have had a very uncommon effect; no way 
advantageous to that Nation in particular, 
or to the general Society of Mankind. 
We know very well that nothing is more 
injurious to the Police, or municipal Con- 
ſtitution of any City or Colony, than the 
forcing of a particular Trade. Nothing 
more dangerous than the over-peopling 
any Manufacture, or multiplying the Tra- 
ders, or Dealers, of whatever Voest 
beyond their natural Proportion, and the 

lick Demand. Now it happen'd of old, 

this Mother-Land of Superſtition, 


1 
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%a Juvenal. Sat. 15. ver. 25, See V OL. II. pag. 387, 
288. 
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REFLECTLONS. 
* that the Sons of certain Artiſts were by 


Law oblig d always to follow the fame —V Y 


C 
of 4 Prieft was always 4 Prieit by Birth, as 
was the whole Lineage after him, without 
interruption. - Nor was it a Cuſtom with 
this Nation, as with others, to have only 
+ one ſingle Prieſt or Prieſteſs to a Tem- 
ple : Butas the Number of Gods and Tem- 
ples was infinite; ſo was that of the 


alling with their Fathers, Thus the Son 


— _— 
— 


* "Eqs Is *Arualiov r Wire, Kat 1d, &, T, 
Igls, 68 A, Ma ,quar dA ——'Oudls TvTUT1 es 
Tix i n ruins, & mi is ringer ius 
bv, male A va] iner. Herodot. I. 2. S. 164. 

led o8 d #15 $8 N edv, 4 ν e ¶ - νν, 
& Tis ., Tr 6 H A, ulν Ibid. 5. 37. 


+ The & Adee dudes eg Tein ffn Deny 
Cam tota Regio in tres partes diviſa 45 primam ſibi portio- 
nem vendicat ordo Sacerdotum, magna apud indigenas aucto- 
ritate pollens, tum ob pietatem in Deos, tum quad multam 
ex eruditione Scientiam ejuſmodi bomines afferunt. Ex redj- 
tibus autem ſuis cuncta per Ægyptum ſacrificia procurant, 
miniſtros alunt; & propriis commoditatibus ancillantur, 
ris id aus v . Non enim (Agyprii) exiſti- 
mant fas eſſe Deorum honores mutari, fed ſemper ab eiſdem 
eodem ritu peragi, neque eos neceſſariorum copia deſtit ut qui 
in commune omnibus conſulunt. In For er wo namque de 
maximis rebus conſulentes, indeſinenter. Regs preſto ſunt, in 
nonnullis tanquam participes imperit, in aliis Regis Duces & 
Magiſtri (curtęol, ei c, IIdoxanu) exiſtentes, Ex 
Aſtrologid quoque & Sacrorum inſpectione, futura predicunt, 
atque 8 ſacrorum Librorum ſcriptis res geſtas cum utilitate 
conjunttas prelegunt. Non enim, ut apud Graces, unus 
tantummodo vir, aut fœmina una Sacerdotio fungitur, ſed 
complures Sacrificia ex Honores Deum obeuntes, Liberis ſuis 
eandem vitæ rationem quaſi per manus tradunt. Hi autem 
cunctis oneribus ſunt immunes, & primos poſt Regem hono- 
ris & poteſtat is gradus obtinent. Diod, Sic. lib. 1. pag. 66. 


D 4 Prieſts. 
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ic. 2. Prieſts; The religions Foundations wert 
— without — : and 3 ſingle; 
Worſhip'or T as many of che Holy 
Order might be Kemainers, as ©cou'd raiſe a 
Maintenance from the Officde. 
01% 2. l h eu V 
WHAT EVER happen'd to other Races 
or Profeſſions, that of the Prieſt, in all 
likelihood, muſt, by this Regulation, have 
propagated the moſt of any. Tis a 
tempting Circumſtance; to have ſo eaſy 
a Maſtery over the World; to ſubdue by 
Wit inſtead of Force; to practiſe on the 
Paſſions, and triumph over the Judgment 
of Mankind; to influence private Fami- 
lys, and publick Councils; conquer Con- 
querors; controul the Magiſtrate himſelf, 
and govern without the Envy which at- 
tends all other Government or Superiority. 
No wonder if ſuch Profeſſion was apt to 
multiply: eſpecially when we conſider the 
eaſy Living and Security of the Profeſſors, 
their Exemption from all Labour, and 
Hazard; the ſuppos'd Sacredneſs of their 
lf Character; and their free Poſſeſſion of 
li Wealth, Grandure, Eſtates, and Women. 


— * * # © : 


| | THERE was no need to inveſt ſuch # 
if Body as this; with rich Lands and ample 
if Territorys, as it happen'd in EcGyper. 
The Generation or Tribe being once ſer 
apart as facred, wou'd, without further 
encouragement, be able, no doubt, in 


| 
| IC | procels 
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proceſs of. time, to eſtabliſh themſelves a Ch, x. 
plentiful and growing Fund, or religious SNOW 


Land- Ban. Twas a fufficient:;Donative,, 
to have had only that ſngle Privilege from 
the * Law ; That they might retain 
& what they cou d get; and that it might 
« be lawful for their Order to receive hich 
« Eſtates by voluntary Contribution,” as 
“ cou'd never afterwards be n to 
4 other Uſes? - 


Now if beſides the Method of 7 

pagation by Deſcent, other Methods of In. 
— were allow'd in this Order of Men; 
if Volunteers were alſo admitted at plea- 
ſure, without any Stint or Confinement to 
a certain Number; tis not difficult to ima- 

e how enormous the Growth wou'd be 
of ſuch a Science or Profeſſion, thus rece 

niz d by the Magiſtrate, thus inveſted with 
Lands and. Power, and thus entitled to 
whatever extent of Riches or Poſſeſſion cou'd 
be acquir'd by Practice and Influence over 
the en part of Mankind. 


THERE were, beſides, in Ec ver ſome. 
natural Cauſes of Superſtition, beyond 
thoſe which were common. to other Re- 
gions. This Nation might well abound 
in Prodigys, when even their Country and 
Soil it-ſelf was a kind of Prodzgy in Na- 
ture. Their lolitary idle — whilſt ſhut” 


+ Infra, P. 79+ 


n 


>”; 
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Miſc, 2. up in their Houſes by the regular Inunda. 

ID fe. of the Nis du de, Ant ae 
pours ariſing from the new [M1 

Relidts of their River, expos'd to 0 40 

Suns; their .— —_— and — 

men ; with acancy had to 

obſerve and Joy ors on — the ne-. 

ceſſity, withal, which, on the account of 

their Navigation, and the Meaſure of their 

yearly drounded Lands, compePd them to 

promote the Studys of Aſtronomy and other 

Sciences, of which their Pri od cou d 

make good advantages: All theſe may be 

reckon d perhaps, as additional of 

the immenſe Growth of Superſtition, and 

the enormous Increaſe of the Prieſthood in 

this fertile Land. 0 * 


„ r 


| 
| 
| 
| 


'Twirr however, as I conceive, be 
found unqueſtionably true, according to 
political Arithmetick, in every Nation 
whatſoever; © That the ure of Su- 
4 PERSTITION (if I may fo ſpeak) 
4 will, in proportion, nearly anſwer the 
« Number of Prieſts, Diviners, Sooth 
« ſayers, Prophets, or ſuch who gain 
& their Livelihood, or receive Advantages 
« by officiating in religious Affairs.“ For 
if theſe Dealers are numerous, they will 
force a Trade. And as the liberal Hand 
of the Magiſtrate can eaſily raiſe Swarms 
of this kind where they are already but 
in a moderate proportion; ſo where, thro 

any 
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coy gies ans che Nunber of cheſs in- oy, 


0 
beyond a —— ds, 28 
will at leaſt the Magiſtrate, how- 
ever ſenſible of the Grievance, to be cau- 


nem . 


Wz may obſerve in other neceſſary 
Profeſſions, rais d on the Infirmitys and 
Defects of Mankind (as for inſtance, in 
Law and Phyſick) « That with the leaſt 
« help from the Bounty or Beneficence of 
« the Magiſtrate, the Namber of the Pro- 
« feſſors and the Subject- matter of the 
« Profeſſion is found over and above in- 
«© creaſing,” New Difficultys are ſtarted : 
New Subjects of Contention : Deeds and 
Inſtruments of Law grow more numerous 
and prolix : Hypotheſes, Methods, Regimens, 
more various, and the Materia Medica more 
extenſive and abundant. What, in proceſs 
of rime, muſt therefore naturally have _ 
pen'd in the caſe of Religion, — 
EoYPTIANS, may aa be gather 


No x is it ſtrange that we ſhou 4 find 
the * Property and Power of the Eg 
Prieſt- 


8 
___ 


2 . 


* Which was one Third. Bua um ox Thy IZE IN, &c 
Sed cum [$18 lucro etiam 1 invitare vellet ad cul- 
tus iſtos (nempe Os1R1D1s, mariti fato functi) tertiam 
ti terra partem eis ac, u,, ad Deorum — 2 

acrd 


. ee 


6’; A nn Cs CCS 
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2. Prieſthood, in antient days, arri 
i height 4 jn = manner"t0 have ben 


or Babylonian Hierarchy was much after 
the Model of the: Egyptian, tho different 
perhaps in Rites and Ceremonys,' we may 
well judg; not only from the Hiſtory of 
the* MAI, but from what is recorded 


jacent Countrys. And whether the Erhio- 


ſage of the ſame Hiſtorian, cited above, pag. 43- in the 


pag · 85, ec. Herodotus gives us the Hiſtory at length in his 
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Vd to ſuch 
"up the State and Monarchy- A 
worſe Accident befel the Perſia Crov 


of which the Hierarchy: having got abſo- 
lute poſſeſſion, had once a fair Chance for 


Univerſal Empire. Now that che Peyſicy 


of antient Colonys ſent long before 
the Egyptians into + Chaldea and tlie 


5 
: 


pian Model was from that of EGV) or 
the Egyptian from that of ETHIO IA 
(for || each Nation had its pretence) we 
know by remarkable ** Effects, that the 
Ethiopian Empire was once in the _ 

| ON- 


— 


Warn FI. 


— — 
— 


ſacra munia, fruendam donavit, Diod. Sic. lib. 1. A re- 
markable Effect of Female Superſtition! See alſo the Paſ- 


Notes. 
* See Treatiſe II. viz. Senſus Communis, (VOL. I.) 


third Book. 

+ Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 17, & 73. 

Herodot. Euterpe; & Diod. Sic. lib. 2. 

** Kara Tw Megsn of oft me ofs Oed Stem T1 
1 e dleiCovles ieee, &c. Qui in Meroe (Urbe, & 
nſula primaria Æthiopum) Deorum cultus ex honores admi- 
niſtrant Sacerdotes, (Ordo autem hic maxima pollet auctori- 
tate) quandocumque ipſis in mentem venerit, miſſo ad Regem 
nuncio, vit ſe illum abdicare jubent, Oraculis enim 


. 9 
Condition: the State having been wholly * 
ſwallowꝰd in the exorbitant Power of their N 
landed Hierarchy. So true it is, That 
« Dominion mult naturally follow Property,” 
Nor is it poſſible, as I conceive, for any 
State or Monarchy to withſtand the En- 
croachments of a growing Hierazchy, 
founded on the Madel of theſe; Egyptian 
and Afiatick Prieſthoods. No Sup ERST 
io Will ever be wanting among the Ig- . 
norant and Vulgar, whilſt the Able and 
Crafty have a power to gain Inheritances 
and Poſſeſſions by working on this human 
Weakneſs. This is a Fund which, by theſe 
Allowances, will prove inexhauſtible. New 
Modes of Worſhip, new Afiracles, new He- 
roes, Saints, Divinitys (which ſerve as new 
Occaſions for ſacred DonaTrves) will 
be eaſily ſupply d on the part of the reli- 
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hoc edict + nec fas eſſe ab ullo mortalium, quod Dit immorta- 
les juſſerint, contemni. 5 much for their Kings, For 
as to Subjects, the Manner was related a little before. Unxs 
ex lifloribus ad Reum mittitur, ſignum mortis preferens : quo 
ille viſo, domum abiens ſibi Mortem conſeiſtie This, the 
People of our days wou'd call Paſſive- Obedience and Prieſt- 
craft, with a witneſs. But our Hiſtorian proceeds Ee 
per ſuperiores quidem atates, non armis aut vi coatti, ſed 
mere Super ſtitionis a” dure Tis νiunlor iu faſcino, men- 
te capti Reges, Sacerdotibus morem geſſerunt : donec E R- 
GAMENES, Athiopum rex (PTOLOMEO ſecundo re- 
rum potiente) Gracorum Diſcipline ex Philoſophia particeps, 
mandata illa primus adſpernari auſus ſuit. Nam hic animo, 
qui Regem deceret, ſumto, cum militum manu in locum inac- 
ceſum, ubi aureum ſuit Templum Athiopum, proſectus; 
omnes illos Sacrificos jugulavit, & abolito more priſtine, ſacra 


pro arbitrio ſuo inſtauravit. Diod. Sic. lib, 3. 
gious 
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Miſa 2. gious Orders; whilſt the Civil 
WY V authorizes the accumulative Boro 
and neither reſtrains the Nambey * * 
Jelfions of the Sacred Body. 


Wes find, withal, that in the i as 
of this antient Prieſtly Nation of whom we 


have been ſpeaking, *rwas thought ex 
dient alſo, for the increaſe of- Devi 


to enlarge their Syſtem of DEIT T; and 
either by myſtical Genealogy, C onſecration 
or Canonization, to m riply their re- 


veald Objects of Worſhip, and raiſe new 
| Perſonages of * P their Reli- 
| ion. ey procee it ſeems, in pro- 
een e he rn Mo. 
L | their Gods, ſo far that, atlaſt, they became 
1 in a manner numberleſs. What 
| Species, and Forms of Deity were in latrer 
| times exhibited, is well known. Scarce I 
9 an Animal or Plant but was adopted into 
10 ſome ſhare of Divinity. 


+ O ſanitas Gentes, quibus hes naſcuntur 
in hortis 
Naming ! 


No wonder if by a Nation ſo abound. 
ing in religious Orders, ſpiritual — | 


* Ns fs «det A dna in d, 9 pon 
ic Ala en aαπνιαεα σαν , bool Tr 24 hf bed ox TW . Aua 


N Orte 4% ⁰ % Herodot. lib. 2. ſect. 43. 
+ Juvenal. Sat. 1 5. ver. 10. | 


| 
were 
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were lagi in 
nys vos os — 

ons, in proſper 

2 — a Talat People, influenc'd of 
old by their very Region and Climate, and 
who thro.a long Tract of Time, under a 
peculiar Policy, had been rais'd: both by 
Art and Nature to an immenſe Growth in 
religious Science and Myſtery; came by 
degrees to ſpread their variety of Rites and 
| — e508 TV | — Marks of 
ſeparate Worſhips and /ecrete Communi 

| pe the diſtare World: but chiefly = 
their neighbouring and dependent Countrys. 


We# underſtand from Hiſtory, that even 
when the EcyeTiAN State was leaſt 
powerful in Arms, it was {till reſpected for 
its Religion and Myſterys, It drew Stran- 
gers from all Parts to behold. its Wonders. 

nd the Fertility of its Soil forc'd the 
adjacent People, and wandring Nations 
who liv'd diſpers'd in ſingle Tribes, to 
viſit them, court their Alliance, and ſolli- 
cit a Trade and Commerce with them, 
on whatſoeyer Terms. The Strangers, no 
doubr, might well receive religious Rites 

* "Or i / Ahe, ce Apyprii plurimas colonias ex 
Agypro in rr — pul fuiſſe dicunt. In 
Babylonem colonos deduxit Belus qui Neptuni & Libye filius 
habetur : & poſitũ ad Euphratem ſede, inſtituit Sacerdotes ad 
morem Ægyptiorum exemptos impenſis e oneribus publicis, 
44 Babylonii vocant Chaldaos, qui, exemplo Sacerdotum & 
= Phyſtcorum, Aſtrologorumque in Aigypro, obſervant ſtellate 
f Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p- 17. Ibid. P* 73. 


and 


and Miſſionarys detach d, AA, 
Service. 
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Miſc: a. and Doctrines from thoſe, to whom they 
od cheir Maintenance and Brend. 
ö | | by 2:8 Thudld #7 Hie. tf 
.-Beroxs the time that Is K AHT Was 
conſtrain'd- to go down to EGY YT, and 

ſue for Maintenance to theſe Dy- 

naſtys or Low-Land States, the Holy Pa. 

treaarch ABARAH AAN himſelf had been ne. 
ceſſitated to this Compliance on the fame 
account. He apply d in the fame manner 

to the EG e IAN Court. He was at 
firſt well -recciv'd, and handſomly pre. 
ſented ; but afterwards ill us'd, and ont 
of favour with the Prince; yet ſuffer d to 
depart the Kingdom, and retire with his 
Effects; without any attempt of recalling 
him again by force, as it happen'd in the 
caſe of his Poſterity. Tis certain that if 
this holy Patriarch, who firſt inſtituted 
the ſacred Rite of Circumciſion within his 
own Family or Tribe, had no regard to 
any Policy or Religion of the EGV 
I ANs; yet he had formerly been a Gueſt 
and Inhabitant in EG YT (Where Hiſto- 
rians mention this to have been a national 
Rite; 


REY | 
** 


_ 


— „ 4 


* Gen. cap. xii. ver. 10, Cc. | 1 

+ Abramus, quando Mgyprum ingreſſus eſt; nondum cir 
cumciſus erat, neque per annos amplius viginti poſt reditum 
Illius poſteri circumciſi ſunt, & ante introitum, ex dum in 
Agypto commorati ſunt : poſt exitum verò non ſunt cirtum- 
ciſi, quamdin vixit Moſes Fecit WW, Joſue cultros la- 
pideos, & circumcidit” filios Iſrael in Colle Præputiorum. 
Factum Deus ratum habuit, dixitque, Hodie pray + one” 
doin Arun ag var, abſtuli opprobrium Ægypti 17 
Joſut. 


RaFrLECTIONS. 


ite; 0 er he had receiv'd any Ch. I. 
. N or Revelation, concerning VV 
this Affair. Nor was it in Religion mere- 
ly chat this reverend Gueſt was faid to 
have deriv'd Knowledg and Learning from 


the EGYPTIANS. was from this Pa- 
rent-Country of occult Sciences, that he 
was preſum d, together with other Wiſ⸗ 
dom, to have learnt: that of 4 judicial 
Aſtrology ; as his Succeſſors did afterwards 
other prophetical and miraculous Arts, 
proper to the MA or Prieſt-hood of 
this Land. | 


Ox cannot indeed but obſerve, in after 
times, the Adherence and ſervile 
Dependency of the whole HERREN] Race 
on the EY TIAN Nation. It appears 
that tho they were of old abus d in the 


terwards held in bondage, and treated as 
the moſt abject Slaves; tho twice expeb'd, 
or — + to — themſelves by 
flight, out of this oppreſſive Region; yet 
mt yery inſtant of their laſt — 


E EE Ws — 


I wu = T.25 rene ce YE OM =>. Wsx Www wwe uu = — 


Joſue cab. 5 ver. 3. Tam gyptiis quam Judeis opprobri 
erant in 24 2 Mgyptios 4142 
veruſiyſimus ſuit, & d Af ab ipſo initio inſtitutun. Illi 
nullorum aliorum hominum Inſtitutis uti volunt. Herodot. lib. 
2. cap. 91. Ta di, © d = ann ws ien, wally 
550th: AN, Ii aferrturo]c. Herod, 
lib. 2. cap. 36. Marſhami Chronicus Canon, p. 72. 

* Gen, cap. xvii, 

F Julius Firmicus, apud Marſhamum, p. 452, 453» 

Vol. 3. E whilſt 


PROF BST. 


Perſon of their grand Patriarch; tho af. 
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Miſc. 2. whilſt they were yer on their March, 
conducted by viſible Divinity, ſupplyd 
and fed from Heaven, and ſupported by 
continual Miracles ; they notwithſtan 
ing inclin'd ſo ſtrongly to the Manners, 
the Religion, Rites, Diet, Cuſtoms, Laws 
and Conſtitutions of their tyrannical Maſ. 
ters, that it was with the utmoſt dil. 
ficulty they cou'd be with-held from 
* returning again into the fame Sub. 
jection. Nor cou d their great Cap- 
tains and Legiſlators prevent their 4 re- 


apſing 


It can ſcarce be ſaid in reality, from what appears in Holy 
Writ, that their Retreat was voluntary. And for the Hiſto- 
rians of other Nations, they have preſum'd to aſſert that thi 
People was actually expel'd EGyPT on account of thei | 
Leproſy ; to which the Jewiſh Laws appear to have ſo gen | 
a Reference. Thus TAciTusS: Plurimi auctores conſer- : 
tiunt, orta per Ægyptum tabe, que corpora fadaret, regen | 
Occhorim, adito Hammonis oraculo, remedium petentem, pur. 


B W * 6 


gare regnum, & id genus hominum ut inviſum Deis, alias i t 
terras avehere juſſum. Sic conquiſitum collectumque Vulguz, 7 
* —Moſen unum monuiſſe, &c. Hiſt, lib. 5. c. j. a 
Sgyptii, quum ſcabiem & vitiliginem paterentur, reſponſo A 
moniti eum (Moſen) cum agris, ne peſtis ad plures ſerpere, 7 
rerminis Agypti pellunt, Dux igitur exulum fattus, ſarrt [ 
Agyptiorum furto abſtulit : que repetentes armis Agyptii / 
domum redire tempeſtatibus compulſs ſunt. Juſtin, lib. 36. c. 2, « 


And in Marſham we find this remarkable Citation from M. 
netho : Amenophin regem affettaſſe Ot Yuitui Srarh, 7 
da meg Os tis 7 wes dure eG a % , Deorum efſe on Bl" 
templatorem, ſicut Orum quendam Regum priorum. Cui re 
ſponſum eſt, in duriciſ au S125 i, quod poſſet videre Dev, 
ſi Regionem à leproſis & immundis hominibus purgaret. Chro- 1 
nicus Canon. p. 5 2+ | 1 

+ See what is cited above (p. 52. in the Notes from Mar Wil / 
ſham) of the Jews returning to Circumciſion under JoS$HU4, , f 


after a Generation's Intermiſſion. This being W 
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om'd. 


How far the Divine Providence might 
have indulg d the ſtubborn Habit and ſtu- 
pid Humour of this People, by giving 
them Laws (as the * Prophet ſays) which he 


himſelf 


God, for the reaſon given, That it was taking from them 
« the Reproach of the Egyptians, or what render d them 
« godious and impious in the Eyes of that People.” Compare 
with this, the Paſſage concerning Mos Es himſelf, Excd. 
iv. 18, 25, 26. (together with Acts vii. 30, 34.) where in re- 
gard to the Egyptians, to whom he was now returning when 
fourſcore years of Age, he appears to have circumcis'd his 
Children, and taken off this National Reproach : ZI Po- 
RAH his Wife, nevertheleſs, _— him with the 
Bloodineſs of the Deed 3 to which ſhe appears to have been 
a Party only thro Neceſſity, and in fear rather of her Huſ- 
band, than of G O D. | 

* Ezek. xx. 25, Acts xv. 10. Of theſe Egyptian Inſtitu- 
tions receiv d amongſt the Fews, ſee our SPENCER. Cum 
morum quorundam antiquorum toleratio vi magnd polleret, 
ad Hebræorum animos Dei Legi & cultui conciliandos, ex d 


oh Reformatione Moſaicd invidiam omnem amoliretur; maxi- 
* me conveniebat, ut Deus ritus aliquos antiquitùs uſitatos in 
* ſacrorum ſuorum numerum aſſumeret, & Lex a Mole data 
15 ſpeciem aliquam cultus olim recepti ferret. Ila nem 
1 nati factique erant Iſraelitæ, ex Egypto recens egreſſi, quod 
1 Deo pens neceſſe eſſet (humanitis loqui fas ſit) rituum ali- 
thr quorum veterum uſum iis indulgere, & illius inſtituta ad 
— 


d teneris Egypti moribus aſſuetus, & in tis multorum anno- 
rum uſu confirmatus. — Hebrzi, non tantum Egypti mo- 
ribus aſſueti, ſed etiam refractarii fuerunt.-—Quemadmo- 
dum cujuſque regionis & terre populo ſua ſunt ingenia, mo- 
reſque proprii, ita Natura gentem Hebræorum, prater cate- 
o Orbis Incolas, ingenio moroſo, difficili, & — inſamiam 
uque pertinaci, finxit Cam itaque veteres Hebræi, 
moribus eſſent aſperis & efferatis aded, populi conditio poſtula- 
E 2 


vi 25 


lapſing perpetually into the ſame Wor- Ch. x. 
tu ro which 'they had been ſo long AC NV 


eorum morem ex modulum accommodare. Nam Populus erat 
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Miſc. a. bimſalf apprb d nat; I have no Intention 
to examine, This only I Frerend to. in 


fer from what has been advanc d; 3 Tha 
« the Manners, "Opinions, Rites and Cl. 
«toms. of the EG Ye TIA Nis, had, in the 
« earlieſt times, and from; Generation 9 
« Generation, ſtrongly inſluenc d the, Hz. 
+ BREW People e Gueſts, and Sub, 
jects) and had undoubtedly. gain'd x 
« powerful Alcendency ove rhi N 
Ty mende D eee eee 
212: Is 9H Travail 
- How. 4 ſoever the multi 
tude of the E6x2T tA; bs th 'Y 
may appear. tis certain that 
trine and, Wiſdom were 118. gh reput 
fince it is taken notice of in Holy ly Sci. 
ture, as no ſmall ee ene. to Mo- 
I 0 ns 36 2020 bar 


TT, jon Fa. | 11e a. T 
vir, ut Deus ritus aliquo s — weteri by ny: iis cpncelay 


& venus Mdigetey Th N 4 UD ee 0 
'quitur Theodoretus) cultum legalem eo — — 


commodatum inſtituerit. Hebrei | — 
erant, & omni penè literarurd deſtiruri. 


tium Superſtitionibus immergebantar, 8 e 
cet, que populo tanquam remedia — 755 1:mponelan Wn 


tur. Contumax autem bellua yes {ny preſertin, 6 1 


ignorantia tenebris nouam ferociam & contumaciam 
ſerit, Facils vero credi poteſt, Iſraeliras, nuper é ſervers 
domo liberatos, artium humaniorum rudes fuiſſe, | & u 
quicquam ſupra lateres azque allium gypti Japniſſe., fu 
do itaque Deo jam negotium eſſet, cum Populo tam barban 
r ſuderſtitiuni tam impenſe dedito; . neceſſe full, 
aliquid eorum infirmitati daret, eoſque dolo quo (ven 4 
gumentis) ad ſeipſum Allicerer. Nullum Animal N 
ſo, rudi pracipue, moroſius eſt, aut majori arte trat 
SPENCERUS de Leg. Hebr. Page 627, 628, 629. 
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«ES himfelf It" That he had imbib'd Ch. x. 
as 
is well known, lay chieffy among their 


4 the Wiſaph of this Narion; * hich, 


Pri and Ns. 199d 260 ide mort 191 
1 3 291141 210 40. 7 213 an If Oda + 
py buck the Time that thi rear He- 
brew" Legiflatdr"receiv'd his low a: 
mong theſe Sages” a Hebrews Slave, Who 
came a You! ute the” Han Court, 


bad already own ſo po in this 
kind of Wiſdom, as to Sad the chief 


Diviners, 1 and Interpreters of 
EGYPT. e rais'd himſelf to be chief 
Miniſter to a Prince, who, following his 
Advice, obtain d in a manner the whole 
Property, and Toy vently th abſalute Do- 
minion of hat La But to height 

of Power the "bled "Prieſthood Was 


arrivd even at that time; muy be conjec- 


tur d hence; „ That the Crown (to ſpeak 


—— — 


with dae Cb l. Lane, * "and that in 


this A W nothing Was 21 


29 me O% — . 


E = \ a 


SIRI YT, BERTE. n Ne 


* 1.) = diebe Marie TI TAE H. 201A. 
tor dy 3% Mards iy d. 9 by kes. AQ” A. 


cap. vii. v. 22. 


— 


4 "(23 en n rt, 8 22 15 400 


(3.) Ibid. caß. vit. v. - 

- (4.) Juſtin, tb. 36. | | 

Gen. cap. xu, &c. — trat inter dene Jo- 
5 ſfuit, runs excellent ingenium verili ſrutres lam in- 


fertebtum” peregrinis Mer catoribus 9 N. = 
deportatys i in 8 


89 % 1 10 


tn. 
* percepiſſer, brevis * Regi — lan. Jan. "kb. 


3%, c. 2. N PI 
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Miſc. 2. ted, ſo much as by way of Purchaſe or 
Exchange *, in prejudice of this Landed 

Clergy : The prime Miniſter himſelf hay. 
ing join'd his Intereſt with theirs, and 
enter d + by Marriage into their Alliance, 
And in this he was follow'd by the great 
Founder of the Hebrem-State. For he alſo 
| match'd himſelf with the Prieſthood of 
ome of the neighbouring Nations, and 
Traders ** into EcyeT, long &er his 
Eſtabliſhment of the Hs x = w Religion 
and Commonwealth. Nor had he per. 
feed his Model; till he conſulted the fo. 
reign Prieſt his ++ Father-in-law, to 
whole Advice he paid ſuch remarkable 
Deference. 


Wl BUT TO reſume the Subject of our 
4 Speculation, concerning the wide Diffuſion 
1 of the Prieſtly Science or Function; it 
Will! appears from what has been ſaid, that not- 
withſtanding the EG ye T1A x Prieſthood 
I | was, by antient Eſtabliſhment, hereditary; 
jt the Skill of Divining, Soothſaying and Ma- 
4 gick was communicated to others beſides 
their national ſacred Body; and that the 


10 | 
mw . 
| li Wiſdom of the MAGICIANs, their Power 
10 
if i * Gen, xlvü. ver. 22, 26. 
| 0 + Gen. xli. ver. 45. 
| N Exod. chap. iii. ver. I. and chap. xviii. ver. 1, Cc. 
Wl! Such were the Midianites, Gen. xxxyii, ver. 28, 36. 
1 of 
W 
1 
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of Miracles, their Interpretation of Dyeams Ch, x. 

and Viſions, and their Art of adminiftring WV 

in Divine Affairs, were entruſted even to 
Foreigners who reſided amongſt them. 


IT appears, withal, from theſe Conſi- 
derations, how apt the religious Profeſſion 
was to ſpread it-ſelf widely in this Region 
of the World; and what Efforts wou d 
naturally be made by the more neceſſitous 
of theſe unlimited Profeſſors, towards a 
Fortune, or Maintenance, for themſelves 
and their Succeſſors. | 


Common Arithmetick will, in this 
Caſe, demonſtrate to us, « That as the 
« Proportion of ſo many . de- to each 
« Prieſt grew every day leſs and leſs, fo 
the Wants and Neceſſitys of each Prieſt 
« muſt grow more and more.“ The Ma- 
giſtrate too, who according to this Ec p- 
TIAN Regulation had reſign'd his Title 
or ſhare of Right in ſacred Things, cowd 
no longer govern, as he pleas d, in theſe 
Affairs, or check the growing Number 
of theſe Profeſſ ors, The ſpiritual Genera- 
tions were left to prey on others, and (like 
Fiſh of Prey) even on themſelves; when 
deſtitute of other Capture, and confin'd 
within roo narrow Limits. What Method, 
therefore, was there left to heighten the 
ZEAL of Worſhippers, and augment their 
Liverality, bur “ To foment their Emula- 

E 4 &« tion, 
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Miſc. 2.“ tion, prefer Worſhip to Worſhip, Faith 
Wc dn Faiths and bann e Spirit E N Hu- 
4 14 M to the ſide of He Norrour, 
religious Aztipathy, and mutual Diſcord 

« between:Worthippers? ®:i! 190! © 10 24 

We; 49887 T 

Truys Provinces and Nations were di. 

vided by. the moſt contrary Rites and Cuſ. 
toms which cou'd be devis'd, in order to 

create the ſtrongeſt Averſion poſſible be. 
teen Creatures of a like Species. For 

when all other Animoſities are allay d, and 
Anger of the fierceſt kind appeas d, the 
religious Hatred, we find, continues ſtill; 

as it began, without Provocation or vo. 
luntary Oflence. The preſum d Might" 

liever and Blaſphemer, as one rejected and 
abhor'd of God, is, thro a pious Imita- 

tion, abhor'd by the adverſe Worſhipper 

whoſe Enmity muſt naturally incteaſe as his 
religious Teal increaſees. 


1 
WY 


: 
LY 


i From hence the Oppoſition roſe 
Wl Temple againſt Temple, Proſelyte againſt 
08 Proſelyte. The moſt zealous Worſhip of 
j | one, Go b, was: beſt expreſsd (as they 
11 conceiv'd) by the open defiance of ' 4x0-" 
ther. S1R-Names and Titles of DVI NI. 
0 Y paſs d as Watch-words. He Who had 
not the SYMBOL, nor cou' d- give e 
Mora, recciv'd the Rubclt. 
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1 queſto 03 ꝗicſtio 15191 ans * | 

. Down with hum > Kjll bimd Merit | Hea- 2d 

ven 5; 01 203 03 0 
Jos ba „ ub 290 , 


CAN 


As our * Poet has it; in his Alan 
Tragedy. 


F 6 * 


nine. 22! noi 7 8 
Nox did PR 1Los op H, when in- 
troduc'd into Religion, extinguiſh, but ra- 
ther inflame this Tęal: as we may ſhew 
per haps in our following Chapter more 
ticularly; if we return again, as is like-/ 
y, to this Subject. For this, We per- 
ceive, is of a kind apt enough to = 
upon our hands. We ſnall here, there- 
fore, obſerve only what is obvious to eve- 
ry Student in ſacred Antiquitys, That 
from the contentious Learning and So- 
phiſtry of the antient Schools (when true 
Science, Philoſophy; and Arts were alrea- 
dy deep in their || Decline): religious Pro- 
blems of a like contentious Form ſprang 
up; and certain Doctrinal TES THS were 
fram'd, by which religious Partys were in- 
gag d and liſted againſt one another, with | 
more Animoſity than in any other Cauſe | 
or Quarrel been ever known. Thus | 
religious Muſſacres began, and were carryd 
on; Temples were demoliſh d; holy Uten- 


X 2c Tt tl nkdgY we af =p" ay 


| a £3 
— — 
—— 
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* Dryden, Indian Emperor, Act 5. Stene 2. 
Þ+ Infra, pag. $1. 
| VOL. I. pag. 221, 222, & 350. in the Notes. And 
ra, pag. 79, 80, 1, 2, Os 
ſils 


3 MisczIIANLOGUVS 
Miſc 2 fils deſtroy'd; the ſacred Pomp trodden 
under foot, inſulted; and the Inſulters in 
their turn expos d to the ſame Treatment, 
in their Perſons as well as in their Wor- 
ſhip. Thus Madneſs and Confuſion were 
brought upon the World, like that Cx a os, 
which the Poet miraculouſly deſcribes in 
the mouth of his mad Hero: When even 
in Celeſtial Places, Diſorder and Blindneſs 
reignd:;——< No Dawn of Light; 


, No Glimpſe or Starry Spark 
4 But Gods met Gods, and juſtled in the 
4 Dar 4. | 


F. 


— 


* OEDIPUS of Dryden and Lee. 


CHAP. 


Jud gment of Divines and grave Authors 
concerning | Enthuſiaſm. —— Reflece 
tions upon Scepticiſm. — A'Sceptick- 
Chriſtian.——Judgment of the Inſpir d 
concerning their own Inſpirations — 
Knowledg and Belief. Hiftory 
of Religion reſum d. Z E AL. Of- 
fenſive and Defenſive.—4 Church in 
Danger. ——Perſecution.___Policy of 
the Church of ROME. | 


HAT Ihad to remark, of my own, 


concerning ENTHUSIASM, I 
have thus diſpatch d: What Others have 
remark'd on the fame Subject, I may, as an 
Apologiſt to another Author, be allow'd 
to cite; eſpecially if I take notice only 
of what has been dropt very naturally 
by ſome of our moſt approv'd Authors, 
and ableſt Divines. 


Ir has been thought an odd kind of Te- 
merity, in our Author, to aſſert, That 
« even Ar HEIS M it:ſelf was not whol- 


1 


— 


* Vize In his Letter concerning Enthuſiaſm, VOL. T 


S egg e. 


at. even 


| | be wc = bp BB 

1 95 | 31 5 — 

other.” . Now, bas vie ha 25 

intimated in the preceding apter, an d 

in fact * be demonſtrated, from 
OL 


e. Examples of VANINUS, Other 
Koro be 1 5 7 pages 


15 is. ben, a oe 1 55 
Fanatic too Weyer 
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areal ds 1 | (1 8 bo 

40 are po 400 wh 1 a certain Kind of 

« Madneſs, that may be call'd'+;Pneuma- 

4 in Wn that makes chem have an com 
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* Dr. i An 8 RA Syſtem, pag, 124 
* The good. Doctor makes uſe, here, of a Stroke of 
againſt the over · frighted anti- ſuperſtit igus | 
. *. om our Author reaſons. at large iu his A Treatiſe 
(wiz, VOI. 1. pag; By, 865 Cc. * 58, 8931 Gr.) Tis 

2 the N Fear, as of all other Paſſions, , when when 

EXC eſſive, to d rare of is own End, and ene us in che execu- 
tion of what we naturally propoſe to our: ſelves as our Ad- 
BSI vantage. 
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1 We * 

« upon oy pi 
2 la b N en 
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ld Ne, 
et thro Melaze 9, int, th 
td Gs ker mel * iv 
of our, Chur Us 4 

thuſtaſm, ets fürth: bri an pero | 
ple from AIs Trortz, of 2 Sratuſcal 
« Poet, Who never verfify'd fo Wal AS 
4 wheti he was in his diftratted Hrs? But 


as to 12 in general, Compar d CEE : 
l r- it-ſelf is but a. certain 
aryl which po caſure N 1 52 wit th . 


Wrath br Diſpl ne 
ing what thoſe Powers are in themſelves, or. what Condact of 
ours may, With beſt reaſon, be thought ſutable to ſuch x 
rational and fu riour Natures. Now if from the Ex 
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of many of a ſuperſtitious kiad, the of 
this Fear to urn; tis natural for it tc with eq 
violence, a Pris way. The extreme alſon for ch) 


Objects paſſes into Wperkog, Aal 2 feel and 
Dread of Impeſturt cauſes as great a; Diſturbance — 
N 85 75 had done before. In ſuch a <= this, 
lle Mind may eaſily be blinded; as well in one reſpect, as in 
the other. Iis plain, both theſe Diſorders carry — 
with them which diſcoyers us to be in ſome mann 
our Reaſon,” and out of the right uſe 'of Jud 
— For ho can we be ſaid t6 inf * we our 
— in hy 'eaſe we fear to be convinced © How are 
| * when we hade iGquid the Habt vf 
bringing H Is Averſi ion, Favour, Fondneſs, or any vorher 
Temper than chat of mere Indifſtrence and Inpartiality, "imo 
the Judgment of Opinions, and-Setteh of Truth? 
* Pr. MORE, S. 11, 19, 20, and ſo on. * 
reli- 
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Milc. 2. religious Enthuſiaſts, he ſays : There is this 
di ce; © Thar 4 Poet is an Enthuſiaſt 

in jeſt: and an Enthuſiaſt is a Poet in 
« good carneſt.” ara 


« *T'rs a ſtrong Temptation * (ſays the 
« Doctor) with 4 Melancholiſt, when he 
“ feels a Storm of Devotion and Zeal come 
upon him like a mighty Wind; his Heart 
being full of Affection, his Head preg- 
4 nant with clear and ſenſible Repreſenta- 
“ tions, and his Mouth flowing and 
« ſtreaming with fit and powerful Ex- 
« preſſions, ſuch as wow'd aſtoniſn an ordi- 
« nary + Auditory ;' tis, I ſay, a ſhreud 
Temptation to . to think it the very 
« Spirit of God that then moves fuper- 
4 naturally in him; whenas all that Exceſs 
« of Zeal and Affection, and Fluency of 
Words, is moſt palpably to be refoly'd 
into the power of Melancholy; which is 
© a kind of natural Inebriation.” 


Tas Learned Doctor, with much pains 
afterwards, and by help of the Peripatetick 


* & 16. a 
| | + It appears from hence, that in the Notion which this 
| Learned Divine gives us of ENTHUSIASM, he compre- 
hends the ſocial or popular Genius of the Paſſion ; agreeably 
| with what our Author in his Letter concerning Enthuſiaſm 
| (p+ 15, 16,44,45.) has ſaid of the Influence and Power of the 
| Aſſembly or Auditory it-ſelf, and of the communicative Force 
| and rapid Progreſs of this extatick Feryour, once kindled, and 


ſet in action. 
Philo- 
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Philoſophy, explains this Enthaſiaſtick In- Ch. 2. 
-briation, and news in particular $, 4 Now WV 
« the Vapours and Fumes of Melanchol 
« partake of the nature of Wine? 


ONE might conjecture from hence, that 
the malicious Oppoſers of early Chriſtia- 
nity were not un- vers d in this Philoſo- 
phy; when they ſophiſtically objected a- 
gainſt Sealing r orce ——— 
Spirit ing in divers an 
Arribmed it “ To the Power of nem 
+ Wine.” 


Bur our deyout and zealous Doctor 
ſeems to go yet further. For beſides what 
he fays of the || Enthuſiaſtick Power of 
Fancy in Atheiſts, he Melancholy ** 4 
pertinacious and religious Complexion; and 
aſſerts, That there is not any true ſpiri- 
« tual Grace from God, but this mere na- 
4 tural Conſtitution, according to the ſe- 
« yeral Tempers and Workings of it, will 
p not only reſemble, os ſometimes ſeem to 

out ſtrip. And after ing of ++ Pro- 
far RG 
(as our Author does) a Legitimate an 
a Baſtard- ſort, he aſſerts and juſtifies the 
(4) Devotional ENTHUSIASM (as he calls 


OO CC 1 


. 


* $.20, 21, 23, 26. FT Acts ii. 12. | S. 1. 
* 5. 16 HI $. 20,057} {| VOL I. 53. 
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Mie, it) of hol and ſincere Souls, and aferides 
n alfo to Ms LANCHOLY» 2 M8 


Hs allows, 4 That the Soul may int 
c fo far into Phantaſms, as not to recover 
tc the uſe of her free Faculrys; and that 
“ this enormous Strength of — 
« does not only beget the Belief of mad 
« internal Apprehenſions, but is able to 
4 aſſure us of the Preſence of et O. 
« jects which are not. He adds, That 
« what Cuſtom and Education do by de- 
« grees, diſtemper'd Fancy may do in 
« a ſhorter time.” And ſpeaking * of 
ExTAasy and the Power of Mztax- 
CHOLY in Extatick Fancys, he ſays, «That 
« what the Imagination then puts forth, of 
« her-ſelf, is as clear as broad day: and 
« the Perception of the Soul at 1 
« and vigorous, as at any time in 


1 beholding things awake,” 


From whence the Doctor YT 
That the Strength of Perception is n6 
« jure Ground of Truth,” | 


Hap any other than a Reverend Father 
of our Church exprefsd himſelf in — 
manner, he muſt have been contented 


haps to bear a ſufficient Charge of 4 
ticiſm. 


5. 28. Tei 
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Ch. 2. 


Twas good fortune in my Lond Ba- S 


oN's Cafe, that he ſhou'd — elcap'd 
ing call d an ATHEIST, or a Schr 
Ick, When in a ſalemu man- 
ner of abe religiaus Paſſion, the Ground of 
SUPERSTITIONs or ENTHUSIASM 
(which he alſo * 4 Panick) he de- 
rives it from ati fection in the Cre- 
ation, Make, or natural Conſtitution of 
Man. How fat the Author of the + Ler- 
ter differs from this Author in his Opinion 

which the End ad # a gt _ 

u. a om what 

laid 9 from what 
1 in the ages goon go por 


inn — 
D aer 

* NA TURA RERUM omnibus rene did Mee 
tum ex*Formidinem,; 7275 atque Eſſentie ſus tonſervatricem, 
ac Mald ingruentia titantem & depellentem. Veruntamen 
tadem Natura modum tenere neſcia eſt, ſed Timoribus ſalutas 
ribus ſemper vanos & inanes admiſcet : aded ut omnia (ſi in- 
tus conſpici darentur) Panicis Terroribus pleniſſima ſi int, pres 
2322 & Haxind omnium apud V = 22 

perſtitione vere mbil aliud quam * e in 
— 9 rat & agitatur; n. 2. — 


Vr & adverſiss Franciſcus 


2. c. 
The Ander of the ter, 1 dare ſay, wou'd have er- 
e x Criticks, had d himſelf 
i this celebrated Author here quoted; who, by his Naur 
Rerum, can mean nothing Jeſs than the U am: 
Nature, erring bli in the very firſt D ign, Contrivance, 
or original Frame of Things ; according to the Opinion/of 
EricuRUs himſelf, whom this Author, immediately aſter, 
cites with Praiſe. 


+ Viz. The Better concerning ExXTHCUSTAS M, above 


VOL. I. 


Vol. 3. F of 
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Miſc. 2. of our Author, we may venture to ſay of 
bim with Aſſurance, That he is as lit- 

« tle a SckpTICR (according to the 
« vulgar Senſe of chat word) as he is Epi. 
4 eurean, or Atheiſt.” This may be provd 
ſufficiently from his Phil And for 
any thing higher, tis what he no- where 
pteſumes to treat; having forborn in par- 
ticular to mention any Holy 200 lh 
of our Religion, or ſacred Article of our 
Belief, fi r TIO ce 


_ 3ss for what relates to * Revelation in 
general, if I miſtake not our Aurhor's 
meaning, he profeſſes to believe, as far as 

is poſſible for any one who himſelf had 
never experienc'd any Divine Communica- 

tion, whether by Dream, Viſion, Apparition, 
or other ſupernatural Operation; nor was 
ever preſent as Eye-witnels of any Sign, 
Prodigy, or Miracle whatſoever. Many of 
theſe, + he obſerves, are at this day pre- 
rendedly exhibired in the World, with an 
Endeavour of giving them the perfect 
Air and exact Reſemblance of thoſe re- 
corded in Holy Writ. He ſpeaks indeed 
with Contempt of the Mockery of mo- 
dern Miracles and Inſpiration. And as to 
all Pretences to things of this kind in our 


I ——— — 


* 


* Infra, pag. 315. 8 0 
+ VOL. I. pag. 44, 45, Oc. And VOL. II. pag. 322, 
323, Cc. 8 


preſent 
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preſent Age; he ſeems inclin'd to lock Ch. 2. 


UV 

ar Deluſion: Bur for what is recorded of 
Ages heretofore, he ſeems to reſign his 
Judgment, with intire Condeſcenſion to 
his Superiours. He pretends not to frame 
any certain or poſitive Opinion of his own, 
notwithſtanding his beſt Searches into An- 
tiquity, and the Nature of religious Re- 
cord and Tradition: but on all occaſiogs 
ſubmits moſt willingly, and with full Con- 
fidence and Truſt, to the * Opinions 
Law eftabliſh'd. And if this be not Aufh- 
cient to free him from. the Reproach, of 
SCEPTIC18M, he muſt, for ought I ſee, 


; 


be content to undergo. it, 


To fay truth, I have oſten wonder'd 
to find ſuch. a Diſturbance tais'd about the 
ſimple name of + SCENTI CR. Tis cer- 
tain that, in its original and plain n. 
fication, the word imports no more than 

barely, That State or Frame of Mind 
in which every one remains, on every 
Subject of which he is zot certain.” He 
who is certain, or preſumes to ſay he kxows, 
is in that particular, whether he be miſ 
taken or in the right, a Do GMATIST. 
Between theſe two States or Situations of 


* 
PRES * 


* 


* VOL. I. pag. 360, 1, 2, Cc. And Infra, pag. 103, 
231, 315, 316. | 
'+V OL. ll. pag. 205, 206, & 323, Ce. And Infra, 


Page 317, 318, Cc. X 
x F 2 Mind, 


em as no better than mere Impoſture SW 
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Miſc. 2. Mind, there can be no Medium. For lie 
WYV who ſays, © That he believes for certain, 
« or is aſſur d of what he believes ;” either 
idiculouſly, or ſays in effect, That 
he believes ſtrongly, but is not ſure.” So 
that whoever is not conſcious of Revela- 
tion, nor has certain Kpowledg of any Mi- 
racle or Sign, can be no more than S Y- 
T1Cx in the Caſe: And the beſt Chri- 
ſtian in the World, who being deſtitute 
of the means of Certainty, depends only 
on Hiſtory and Tradition for his Belief 
in theſe Particulars, is at beſt but 4 Scep- 
ticł - Chriſtian. He has no more than a 
nicely critical * Hiſtorical Faith, ſubject 
to various Speculations, and a thouſand 
different Criticiſms of Languages and Li- 
Terature. | 


Tuts he will naturally find to be the 
Caſe, if he 1 to ſearch into Origi- 
nals, in order to be his own Judg, and pro- 
ceed on the bottom of his own Diſcern- 
ment, and Underſtanding. If, on the o- 
ther hand, he is 20 Crick, nor compe- 
tently learn'd in theſe Ox1G1naLs; tis 
4 po he can have no original Judgment of 
is own; but muſt rely ſtill on the'Opi- 
nion of thoſe who have opportunity to ex- 
amine ſuch matters, and whom he takes to 
be the unbiaſs'd and diſintereſted Judges 


— 
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of theſe religions Narratives, His Faith Ch. 2. 
is not in antient Fact, or Perſons, nor inn 
the antient Writ, or Primitive Recorders ; 

nor in the ſucceſſive Collators or Conſer- 

vators of theſe Records (for of theſe he 
is unable to take izance:) But his 
Confidence and Truſt muſt be in thoſe 
modern Men, or Societys of Mex, to whom 
the Publick, or He himſelf aſcribes the 
Judgment of theſe Records, and commits 
the Determination of ſacred Writ, and ge- 
nuine Story, HITER. 


Lr the Perſon ſeem ever fo poſitive 
or dogmatical in theſe high Points of 


Learning; he is yet in reality no Dog ma- 
tiſt, we. can . way bes Gard Pen 
a certain kind of ScteTiCcism. He 
muſt know himſelf ſtill capable of Doubt- 
3 Or it, for fear — _ — W 
niſn every o ite Th t, reſolves 
not ſo — deliberate on the Caſe; 
this ſtill will not acquit him. So far are 
we from being able to be ſure when we 
have a mind; that indeed we can never 
be thorowly ſare, but then only when we 
can't help it, and find of neceſſity we 
muſt be ſo, whether we will or not. Even 
the higheſt implicit Faith is in reality no 
more than a kind of paſſive ScEtpTi- 
CisM; © A Reſolution to examine, re- 
collect, conſider, or hear, as little as 
4 poſſible to the pre udice of that Belzef, 

3 « which 
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74 
Miſe, 2. ©' which having once eſpousd, we are ever 


WY We afterwards afraid to ole? 11933 on ung 


» CAMEL 41 ay Fee IU 
Ir I might be allow'd to imitate our 
Author, in daring to touch now and then 
upon the Characters of our Divine Worth, 
I-ſhou'd, upon this Subject of BEUIEEFN 
obſerve how fair and generous the great 
Chriſtian Convert, and learned Ap OUR 
has'ſhewn himſelf in his Sacred Writings. 
Notwithſtanding he had himſelf an vrigi- 
nal Teſtimony and Revelation from Hea- 
ven, on which he grounded his Conver-' 
ſion; notwithſtanding he had in his own 
Perſon the Experience of outward Mzra- 
cles and inward Communications; he conde- 
ſeended ſtill, on many occaſions, to ſpeak 
ſeeptically, and with ſome Heſitation and 
Reſerve, as to the Certainty of theſe Di- 
vine Exhibitions. In his Account of ſome 
Tranſactions of this kind, himſelf being 
the Witneſs, and ſpeaking (as we may pre- 
ſume) of his own Perſon, and proper Vi- 
ſion, * he ſays only that “ He knew 4 
Man: whether in the Body or out of it, he 
& cannot tell, But ſuch a one caught up to 
ce the third Heaven he knew formerly (he 
« fays) above fourteen years before his then 
« Writings.” And when in another Ca- 
pacity the fame inſpir'd Writer, giving 

recepts to his Diſciples, diſtinguiſhes 


—— — 


— 


2 Cor. xi. ver. 2, 3. 6 
| what 
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what * he writes þy Divine Commiſſion from Ch. 2. 
what he delivers 40 his own. Judgment and . 


private Opinion, he condeſcends neyerthe- 
leſs to, {peak as one no way poſitive, or 
Maſter of any abſolute, Criterion in the 
Caſe. And in ſeyeral ſubſequent + Paſſa- 
es he expreſſes himſelf as under ſome 
ind of Doubt how to judg or determine 
certainly, Whether he writes by Inſpi- 
« ration or otherwiſe,” He only © thinks 
« he has the Spirit.” He © is not ſure, 
nor wou'd have us to depend on him as 
poſitive or certain in a matter of ſo nice 
Diſcernment. | F. vc 
Tux holy Founders and inſpir d Au- 
thors of our Religion requir'd not, it 
ſeems, ſo ſtrict an Aſſent, or ſuch implicit 
Euth in behalf of their origin,’ Writings 
and Revelations, as later un- inſpir d Doc- 
tors, Without the help of Divine Teſti- 
mony, or any Miracle on their ſide, have 
requir'd in behalf of their own Comments 
and Interpretations. The earlieſt. and 
worlt of Hereticks, tis ſaid, were. thoſe 
calbd Gzoſticks,. who took their name from 
an audacious Pretence to certain Kpowleds 
and Comprehenſion of the greateſt Myſterys 
of Faith. If the moſt dangerous State of 
Opinion was this Dag matical and preſump- 


K — 


* 1 Cor. vii. 10, 12. 
+ 1 Cor. vii. 40. 
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ſafeſt, in all hiketihood, 


WYWV muſtbe the. Sceprical and modeſt. 


TIERE is nothing more evident than 
that our Holy RELIGTON in its original 
Conſtitution; was fer ſo far apart from all 
Philoſophy or reſin'd Speculation, that it 
ſeem'd in a manner diametrically oppos d 
to it. A Man might have been not o 
4 Sceptick in all the controverted Points of 
the Academys, or Schools of Learning, 
but even a perfect Stranger to all of this 
kind; and yet compleat in his Religion, 
Filth; and Whg 


Axon the polite Heathens of the an- 
tient World, theſe different Provinces of 
Religion and Philoſophy were upheld, we 
know, without the leaſt  interfeting with 
each other. If in ſome barbarous' Na- 
tions the Philoſopher and Prieſt were join'd 
in one, tis obſervable that the Myſterys, 
whatever they were, which fprang from 
this extraordinary Conjunction, were kept 
ſecret and undivulg'd. Twas Satisfaction 
enough to the Prieſt-Philoſopher, if the ini- 
tiated Party preſery'd his Reſpect and Ve- 
neration for the Tradition and Worſhip of 
the Temple, by complying in every re- 


ſpect with the requiſite Performances and 
Rites of Worſhip. No Account was aftet- 
wards taken of the Philoſophick Faith of 
the Proſelyte, or Worſhipper. His Opi- 

nions 


RBfLECTIONS. 
— leſt to — — 


. beg be Aue Even amongſt 
the: Tews themſelves, t 5 — (a 
B nd , er of the Sous Ing 
mortality) was as Yell admitted as the 
PHARISEE; Who from the Schools of 
PrTHAGOR AS, PLATo, or other lat- 
ter Philoſc of GREECE, had learnt 
to reaſon upon immaterial Subſtances, and 
the natural Immortality of Souls. 


Tis no aſtoniſhing Reflection to ob- 

ſeryve how faſt the World declin'd in * Wit 
and Senſe, in Manhood, Reaſon, Science, 
and in every Art, when once the Ro- 
AN Empire had prevaild, and ſpread an 
univerſal Tyranny and Oppreſſion over 
Mankind. Even the Romans aan a 
aſter the —4— Sweets of one — 
long Reign, 
Yoke, of bib de they A been — 
the Impoſers. How much more muſt o- 
ther Nations, and mighty Citys, at a far 
diſtance, have hore this Tyranny, and 
deteſted their common Servitude under a 
People who were themſelves ng herter 
than mere Slaves ? 


I ͤ may be look'd 
providential, that at 


—— — — — 4 


1 W I. 4g; 230, &c. Aud in the precediog Chaps 
ter, pag, Gly © 
theſe 


12 no doubt, as 


time, and in 
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Miſe. a. theſe Circumſtances of the World, there 

oui d ariſe ſo high an expectation of "4.45; ) 
vine. Doeliworer; and that from the Eaſtern 
Parts and Conſines of Jupp A the Opi-. 
nion ſhouꝰd ſpread it ſelf of fach 4 Deli. 
verer to rome, with Strength from Heaven 
ſufficient to break that rt Fg no 
carthly Power remaining cou d be thought 
fafficicar to encounter. 9 — cou'd- 
have better diſpos d the g buy of 
Mankind, to receive the Evangelical Ad. 
vice; Whilſt they miſtook. the News, as 
many of the firſt Chriſtians plainly did, 
and underſtood the Promiſes of a M x $- 
S1AS in this temporal Senſe, with reſpect 
to his ſecand Coming, and ſudden Reign 
here upon Earth. A ohh 1 


*SUPERST1TION, in the mean while, 
cou'd not but naturally prevail, as Miſery 
and Ignorauce increas d. The ROMAN 
Emperors, as they grew more barbarous, 
grew ſo much the more ſuperſtitious. 
The Lands and Revenues, as well as the 
Numbers of the Heathen Prieſts grey 
daily. And when the ſeaſon came, that 
by means of a Convert-Emperor, the Hea- 

en + Church-Lands, with an Increaſe of 

Power, 


— ITY WY 


—_— 
9 3 


* VOL. I. pag. 133. And — 90. 
+ How rich and vaſt theſe were, eſpecially in the latter 
times of that Empire, may be judg'd from what belong'd > 
| e 


REA LEKCTIO NS. 79: 
Power, became transfer d to the Chriſtian Ch. 2. 
Clergy,” twas no onder if by ſuch Riches 
and Authotity they were in no ſmall mea - 
ſure influenc d and corrupted; as may be 
d even from the accounts given us 


o theſe matters by themſelves. 


Wu, together with this, the Schools 
of the antient+ Philoſophers, which had 
been long in their Decline, came now to 
be diſſolv d, and their ſophiſtick Teachers 


F LITRE | C % | 4 144 


the ſingle Order of the Veſtals, and what we read of the Re- 
yenues belonging to the Temples of the Sun (as in the time 
of the Monſter H BLIOGABALUS) and of other Dona- 
tions by other EMperois. But what may give us yet a greater 
Idea of theſe Riches, is, That in the Heathen Times, 
which grew more and more ſuperſtitious, the reſtraining 
Laws (or Statutes of Mort-main) by which Men had formerly 
been with-held from giving away Eſtates by Will, or other- 
wiſe, to Religious Uſes, were repeal'd; and the Heathen- 
Church left, in this manner, as a bottomleſs Gulph and de- 
youring Receptacle of Land and Treaſure. Senatis-conſulto, 
& Conſtitutianibus Principum, Haredes inſtituere conceſſum 
eſt Apollinem Didymeum, Dianam Hpheſiam, Matrem De- 
_ ec. Ulpianus poſt Cod. Theodoſ. pag. 92. apud 
Marlh, 1k 1 
This anſwers not amiſs to the modern Practice and Ex- 
preſſion of Making our Soul our Heir: Giving to God what 
has been taken ſometimes with freedom enough from Man 3 
and conyeying Eſtates in ſuch a manner in; this World, as to 
make good Intereſt of them in another, The Reproach of 
the antient Sarrrift is at preſent out of doors. *Tis no affront 
to Religion now-a-days to compute its Profits. And a Man 
might well be accounted dull, who, in our preſent Age, ſhou'd 
ask the Queſtion, Dieite, Pontifices, in ſacro quid facit Au- 
rum? Perſ. Sat. 2. See below, pag. 90, and 125. in 
the Notes, and 88. ibid. | | 


—_— 


—— 


— — — — — 5 
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+ As above, Page Glo wad 1 
became ſl 


Miſc 2. became Eccleſiaſtical Inſtructers; the wn 
S ngtural Union of e | 
t 
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was compleated, and the monſtrous P 
duct of this Match appear d ſbon in the 
World. The odd exteriout Shapes of Dei. 
tys, Temples, and holy Utenfils, which 
by the x EG ye TIAN Sects had been for- 
merly ſet in battel againſt each other, were 
now metamorphos d into philofophicd 
Forms and Phantoms; and, like Flaps and 
—_— —_—_ in hoſtile —_— and 

rae offezfively, by one P inſt ano- 
ther. A = — 2 barbarous 
Nations aboye-mention'd were the ſole 
Warriors in theſe religious Cauſes; but 
now the whole World became engag'd; 
when inſtead of Storks and Crocodiles, o- 
ther Enſigns were erected: when ſophifti- 
cal Chimera's, crabbed Notions, _ 
Phraſes, Soleciſms, Abſurditys, and a thon 
ſand Monſters of a ſcholaſtick Brood, were 
ſer on foot, and made the Subject of yul 


gar Animoſity and Diſpute, | 
HERE firſt began that Spirit of Bi 
gotry which broke out in a more raging 


manner than had been ever known before, 
and was leſs capable of Temper or Mode- 
ration than any Species, Form, or Mix- 
ture of Religion in the antient World. 


— 


* Supra, pag. 42, 46, 47, 60. And VOL, I. pag. 350 
in the Notes. 
Myſtery 


RE FTIECTI ORS. 
Myſterys which were heretofore treated Ch. S. 


with profound reſpect, and lay unexpogd . 


ſtitute; — — — 

d with ( iolence, on 
— — Capacitys and Apprehenſions 
of Mankind. The very Jeniſb Tradi- 
tions, and Cabaliftick Learning underwent 
ue of profound Speculation and, ir 
Subject of un n and In- 
quiry, — the neceſſary Subject of 
a ſtrict and abſolute Aſſent. The allegori- 
cal, mythological Account of Sacred Things, 
was wholly inverted. Liberty of ] acg- 
ment and Expoſition taken away. No 
Ground left for Inquiry, Search, or Medi- 
tation. No Refuge from the Dogmatical 
Spirit let looſe. Every > was taken 
up; every Portion prepoſſelsd. All was 
reduc'd to æ Article and Propoſition. 


T Rus a fort of 2 Ex TRHu- 
SIASM overſpread the World. And B- 
GOTRY (a Þ Species of Superſtition hard- 
ly known before) took place in Mens 
Affections, and arm'd 'em with a new 
Jealouſy againſt each other. Barbarous 


— CI 


15 


* Infra, pag. 332, 3, 4. in the Notes. Et ſupra, pag. 6 f. 
Let any one who conſiders diſtinctly the Meaning and 
Force of the word BI GOT RT, endeavour to render it in 
either of the antient es, and he will find how pecu- 
liar a Paſſion it implies; and how different from the mere Af 
fection of Enthuſiaſm or Superſtition. 


Terms 


chat _ falPa thus from remote Anti- 
quity to later Periods, I ſhou'd ſpeak on 
t 
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Miſc. 2. Terms and Idioms were every day intro. 
'W YDduc'd:: Monſtrous Definitions invented and 
.impogd-:.New Schemes of Faith erectei 
from time to time; and Hoſtilitys, the 
fierceſt imaginable, 
caſions. So that the BN THusIASM r 
Z REAL, which was uſually ſhewn 
kind in behalf of their 


exercis d on theſe oc. 


by Man- 
particular Wor- 
ſhips and which for the moſt part had been 
hitherto defenſive only, grew now to be 
univerſally of the offenſive kind. 


IT MAY be expected of me perhaps 


is occaſion with more than ordinary Ex- 
actneſs and Regularity. It may be urgd 
againſt me, that I talk here, as at random, 
and without-book : negleting to produce 
my Authoritys, or continue my Quota- 


tions, according to the profeſs d Stile and 
Manner in which I began this prelent 


Chapter. Bur as there are many greater 
Privileges by — of Variation, Interrup- 
tion, and Digreſſion, allow'd to us Writers 
of MisCELLANY; and eſpecially to 
ſuch as are Commentators upon other Au- 
thors; I ſhall be content to remain myſte- 


rious in this reſpec, and explain myſelf 


no further than by a noted Story; which 


ſeems to ſute our Author's purpoſe, and the 


preſent Argument. 
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OU Y t YTIVD9 NIH 2(1201bl Ii 1 
Is obſervable from HH Writ, 
the antient EYHRSOTIXNW pers, how- 
ever zealous or enthuſiaſtick they d, 
had only 4 defunſtue kind of Zeal in be- 
half of their * Temple; whenever they 
thought in eatneſt, it was brought in dan- 
ger. In the Tumult which — in 
that City near the time of the holy Apo- 
ſtle's Retreat, we have a remarkable in- 
ſtance of what our Author calls a reli- 
gious Panick. As little Bigots as the Peo- 

le were, and as far from any offenſive 
Zeil, yet when their eſtabliſh'd Church 
came to be calPd in queſtion, we ſee in 
what a manner their Zeal began to ope- 
rate. || Al with one voice, about the ſpace 


« of two hours, cried out, ſajing, Great is 


2 _ 
—— —„— 


* The Magnificence and Beauty of that Temple, is well 
known to all who have form'd any Idea of the antient Grecian 
Arts and Workmanſhip. It ſeems to me to be remarkable in our 
learned and elegant Apoſtle, that tho an Enemy to this mecha- 
nical Spirit of Religion in the EPHESIANS; yet according 
to his known Character, he accommodates himſelf to their 
Humour, and the natural Turn of their ENTHUSIASM; 
by writing to his Converts in a kind of Architect. Stile, and 
almoſt with a perpetual Alluſion to Building, and to that Ma- 
jeſty, Order, and Beauty, of which their Temple was a Maſter- 
piece. *Barrodbunddv]es 6H Tm) SeurAic Off *Amvawr x) 


7 1 


esenæsz, 3% . axeoywrials dues Ine Xews* E & 


m4oz 1 S auvaruoncyuuimn du tis vady d h fy 
Reis- ET ves ovvorxodbueicds eis 1am mn ens To 
Ore & . Eph. ch. ii. ver. 20, 21, 22. And 
ſo Ch. iii. ver. 17, 18, c. And Ch. iv. ver. 16, 29. 

+ Act. Apoſt. chap. xix. ver. 2. 

| Ibid, ver. 28, & 24. 
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17 
1 
9 


* 


| .It ran into a 
8 Phrenzy, 1 


« turn d away man People, by i EET 
cc 7. They are oe ods who are f- 
* 4 or n with hands 10 that 
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2. Diana of the E . At the 
Ogame time this Aſſembly was ſo confugd, 


that * the greater part knew not wherefore 


were come tagether; and conſequent! 
S not — why. their Chur 
was in any Danger. But the ENT Ru- 


SIASM Was got up, 
Fear 8 the Church had —— the Multi- 


Rage or epi. 
"Author {expreſſes it) © by Apes 

as our Author T expr es it) « 

8 or, as it were, by Contact, or Sym- 


4 . 


It mult be confeſsd, that there was 
beſides theſe Motives 4 ſecret Spring which 
forwarded this ENTHUSIA $M. For cer- 
tain Partys concern d, Men of Craft, and 
ſtrictly united in Intereſt, had been ſecret- 

Iy calf d together, and told, Gentlemen 
2 "I (or Sire Ve know that by this Myfe- 

or Craft, we have our Wealth. Ye 
« «2 withal and have heard that not only 


« here at EY HESus, but almoſt —_ 


&« all As14, this Pau has perſuaded 


3 


* 
+ L 
ll 


and a PANICR 
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« not only his" our Craft is in danger; 
put alſo the Temple it-ſelf.“ 7 1 2 


Nor He cou'd be more moderate and 
wiſe, nothing more agreeable to that ma- 
erial Science or Policy, which our Au- 
thor * recommends, than the Behaviour 
of the Town-Clerk or Recorder of the City, 
as he is repreſented on this occaſion, in 
Holy Writ, I muſt confeſs indeed, he 
went pretty far in the uſe of this mode- 
rating Art. He ventur'd to aſſure the 
people,“ That every one acquieſcd in 
« their antient Worſhip of the great God- 
« deſs, and in their Tradition of the 
« Image, which fell down from Ju pi- 
© TER: Thar theſe were Facts undenia- 
ble: and That the new Sec neither 
meant the pulling down of their Church, 
« nor ſo much as offer d to blaſpheme or 
« ſpeak amiſs of theit Goddeſs,” 


Tais no doubt, was ſtretching the 
int ſufficiently; as may be underſtood 
y the Event, in after time. One might 
thaps have ſuſpected this Recorder to 
ave been himſelf 4 Diſſenter, or at leaſt 
an Occaſional Conformiſt, who cowd anſwer 
b toundly for the new Sect, and warrant 
the Charch in Being ſecure of Damage, and 
out of all Danger for the fature, Mean 


11 


* Letter of Enthuſiaſm, V O L. I. pag. 16, &c. 
Vol. 3. | G while 
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Miſc. a. while the Tumult was 
WYVharm befel the Temple -f01 
The new Sect acquieſc'd in what had been 
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d: No 
r that time. 


ſpoke on their behalf. They allow'd the 

Apology of the Recorder. According| 

the Zeal of the Heathen Church, whic 

Was only defenſive, gave way: And the 

=y Religioniſts were proſecuted no fur. 
cr, | 


a HI TH ER To, it ſeems, the Face of 
PRRSsECuT ION had not openly ſhewn 
it-ſelf in the wide World. Twas fuff- 


cient Security for every Man, that be 


gave no diſturbance to what was 
ickly eſtabliſh'd. But when offenſive 
Zeal came to be diſcover'd in one Party, 
the reſt became in a manner neceſſitated 
to be Aggreſſors in their turn. They 
who obſer vd, or had once experienc'd this 
intolerating Spirit, cou'd no longer tole- 
rate on their part *. And they who had 
once 


— * — 


— | Wl 


* 

* Thus the Controverſy ſtood before the Time of the Em- 
peror JULIA N, when Blood had been fo freely drawn, and 
Crueltys ſo frequently exchang'd not only between Chriſtian 
and Heathen, but between Chriftian and Chriſtian, after the 
moſt barbarous manner. What the Zeal was of many- early 
Chriſtians againſt the Idolatry of the old Heathen Church (at 
that time the eſtabliſh'd one) may be comprehended by am 
Perſon who is ever ſo flenderly vers'd in the Hiſtory of thoſe 
Times. Nor can it be ſaid indeed of us Moderns, that inthe 
quality of good Chriſtians (as that Character is generally un. 
derſtood) we are found either backward or ſcrupulous in al. 
ſizning to Perdition ſuch Wretches as e pronounce 1715 of 
olatry 
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once exerted it over others, cou'd 


nothing leſs than mutual Extirpation he- 
ene een and almoſt open Profeſſion 
of each religious Society. 0 
| N 


—— 
— 


1dolatry. The name Idolater is ſufficient Excuſe for almoſt 
any kind of Inſult againſt the Perſon, and much more againſt 
the Worſhip of ſuch a Miſ- Believer. The very word Chriſtian 
is in common La us d for Man, in oppoſition to Brute- 
Beaſt, without leaving ſo much as a middle place for the poor 
Heathen or Pagan : who, as the greater Beaſt of the two, is 


mturally doom'd to Maſſacre, and his Gods and Temples to 


fracture and Demoliſhment, Nor are we maſters of this Paſ- 
ſion, even in our beſt humour. The French Poets (we ſee) 
can with great Succeſs, and general Applauſe, exhibit this pri- 
mitive Zeal even on the publick Stage; POLY EVCT.By 
Act II. Sc. 6, 

Ne perdons plus de temps, le Sacrifice eſt prit, 

Allons y du vray Dieu ſoutenir Pintertt, 

Allons fouler aux pies ce Foudre ridicule 

Dont arme un bois pourri ce Peuple trop credule; 

Allons en üclairer Pavenglement fatal; | 

Allons briſer ces Dieux de Pierre & de Metal: 

Abandonnons nos jours d cette ardeur celeſte, 

Faiſons triompher Dieu; qu'il diſpoſe du reſteg 


I ſhou'd ſcarce have mention d this, but that it came into 
my mind how ill a Conſtruction ſome People have endeayour'd 


* to make of what our Author, ſtating the Caſe of Heatnen and 


Chriſtian Perſecution, in his Letter of Enthuſiaſm, has ſaid 
concerning the — JULIAN- It was no more indeed 
than had been ſaid of that vertuous and gallant Em by 


his greateſt Enemys; even by thoſe who (to the of 


Chriſtianity) boaſted of his having been moſt inſolently af+ 
fronted on all occaſions, and even treacherouſly aſſaſſinated by 
one of his Chriſtian Soldiers. As for ſuch Authors as theſe, 
_ I — them in their proper invective Stile and Saint - like 
raſe, they wou d make no v eeable appearance, ef] 

cially in Miſtellanys of the kind — have — — ba 
But a Letter of that elegant and witty Emperor, may not be 
improperly plac'd amongſt our Citations, as a Pattern of his 

8 2 Humour 
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expect Ch. 2. 
no better Quarter for themſelves. So that. 
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e. | | 11 29vVD LisS219 Jl | 386 uod 
WV In this extremity, it mi t. well per 
© haps have been eſteem' d the ieſt Wiſh 


5r Mankind, That one of theſe contend- 
ing Partys of incompatible Wein 
"0 | ou 
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Humour and Genius, as well as of his Principle and Senti- 
ments, on this occaſion, J UL I A N's Epiſtles, Numb. 52. 
JULIAN to the Bos TRENS. 


I ſhowd have thought, indeed, that the Galilæan Leaders 
ec wou'd have efleem'd themſelves more indebted to me, than 
« to him who preceded me in the Adminiſtration of the En- 


& fire. For in his time, many of them ſuſſer d Exile, Per- 


« focution, and Impriſonment. © Multitudes of thoſe whom 
« in their Religion they term Hereticks, were put to the 
« ſword. Infomuch that in Samoſata, Cyzicum, Paphlago- 
« nia, Bithynia, Galatia, and many other Countrys, whole 
« Towns were level d with the Earth. The juſt Reverſe of 
cc this has been obſerv'd in my time. The Exiles have been 
« recall d; and the Proſcrib'd reſtor d to the lawful Poſſeſſon 
4 of their Eſtates. But to that height of Fury and Diſtrac- 
ce tion are this People arriv'd, that being no longer allou'd 
« the Privilege to tyrannize over one another, or perſecute 
« either their own Sectarys, or the Religious of the lawful 

« Church, they ſwell with rage, and leave no ſtone un- 
cc turn'd, no opportunity un-imploy'd, of raiſing Tumult and 
cc Seditzon. So little regard have they to true Piety ; ſo little 
« Obedience to our Laws and Conſtitutions ; however hu- 
« mane, and tolerating. For ſtill do we determine and ſied - 
cc dily reſolve, never to ſuffer one of them to be drawn in- 
« voluntarily to our Altars. * * * As for the mere People, 
<« indeed, they appear driven to theſe Riots and Stditions by 
<« thoſe amoneſt them whom they call CLERICKS : who 
cc are now inrag d to find themſelves reſtrain'd in the uſe of 
ce their former Power and intemperate Rule, * * * They 

scan no longer att the Magiſtrate or Civil Judg, nor aſſume 
« Authority to make Peoples Wills, ſupplant Relations, poſ- 
<« ſejs themſelves of other Mens Patrimonys, and by ſpecious 
« Pretences transfer all into their own poſſeſſion. * * * For. 
this reaſon I have thought fit, by this Publick E DIC T, 
to forewarn the People of this ſort, that they raiſe no 
| | ; more 
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ſhou'd at evail over the reſt; ſo as Ch. 2. 


o - 1 


by an uniyetfal and abſolute. Power to WV . 
Nie Orthodoxy, , and make, tha 

Opinion effeQually C Ztholick, which in 
their particular Judgment had the belt right 
to that Denomination. And thus by force 
of Maſlacre and Deſolation, Peace in Wor- 


— _ — — 
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« more Commotions, nor gather in a riotous manner about 
« their ſeditious C LE RIC KS, in defiance of the Magi - 
« ſtrate, who has been inſulted and in danger of being 
« ſton'd by: theſs incited Rabbles. In their Congregations 
« they may, notwithſtanding, aſſemble as they pleaſe, and 
« croud about their Leaders, performing Worſhip, receiving 
Doctrine, and praying, according as they are by them 
« taught and conducted: But if with any Tendency to Se- 
« dition 5 let them beware how they hearken, or give aſ- 
« ſent; and remember, tis at their peril, if by theſe 
« means they are ſecretly wrought up to Mutiny and Infur- 
te rection. * * * Live, therefore, in Peace and Quietneſs / 
« neither ſpitefully oppoſing, or injuriauſiy treating one ano- 
« her: You miſguided People of the new way, Beware, on 
« yor fide And You of the antient and eftabliſh'd Church, 
c jure not your Neighbours and Fellow-Citizens, wha are 
« enthuſiaſtically led away, in Ignorance and Miſtake, rather 
« than with Deſign or Malice“ *Tis by DISCOURSE 
« and REASON, not by Blows, Inſults, or Violence, 
te that Men are to be inform'd of Truth, and convinc'd of 
Error. Again therefore and again I enjom and charge the 
« zealous Followers of the true Religion, no way to injure, 
* moteſt, or affront the Galilzan People. 


Thus the generous and mild Emperor; whom we may in- 
deed call Heathen, but not ſo juſtly Apoſtate: ſince heing, at 
different times of his Youth, er d to different Schools or 
Univerſitys, and bred under Tutors of each Religion, as well 
Heathen, as Chriſtian ; he happen'd, when of full age, to 
make his choice (tho very unfortunately) in the former kind, 
and adher'd to the antient Religion of his Country and Fore- 
fathers, See the ſame Emperor's Letters to ARTABIUS, 
Numb, 7. and to HECEBOLUsS, Numb. 43. and to the 
People of Alexandria, Numb. 10. See VOL, I. . 25. 


* Infra, p. 343. 
G 3 ſhip, 
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Miſc. 2. ſhip, and Civil Unity by help of the Spi- 
' Y'Vritea!, might be preſum d in a fair way of 
being reſtor d ro Mankind © 
I SHALL conclude with obſerving how 
ably the Ro a x-Chriftian, and once Ca. 
tholick Church, by the aſſiſtance of their 
converted * Emperors, proceeded in the 
Eſtabliſhmenr of their growing Hieratchy, 
They confider'd wiſely the various Super. 
ſtitious and Enthuſiaſms of Mankind; and 
prov'd the different Kinds and Force of 
each. All theſe ſeeming Contrarietys of 
human Paſſion they knew how to com- 
provend in their political Model and ſub. 
ervient Syſtem of Divinity. They knew 
how to make adyantage both from the 
high Speculations of Philoſophy, and the 
roſſeſt Ideas of vulgar Ignorance. They 
w there was nothing more different than 
that ENTHUSIASM Which ran upon Spi- 
. rituals, according to the + ſimpler Views 
of the divine Exiſtence, and that which 
ran upon || external Proportions, Magnifi- 
cence of Structures, Ceremonys, Proceſ- 
ſions, Quires, and thoſe other Harmonys 
which captivate the Eye and Ear. On this 
account they even added to this latter kind, 
and — Religion in a yet more gor- 
geous Habit of Temples, Statues, Paint- 


* VOL. I. pag. 133. Supra, 78, 79. 
+ VOL. II. pag. 270, 271. 
Supra, pag. 41. 
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Arms they cou d ſubdue the victorious 
Goths, and ſecure themſelves an Ar T1 
La % when their CxsAars faild them. 


Tar truth is, *tis but a vulgar Spe- 


cies of ENTHUSIASM, Which is mov'd 


os by Shew and Ceremony, and wrong 

y Calles and Candles, Robes, fd 
bud Dances Yer this, we ma 
lieve, was Iook'd upon as no light 28 
dient of Devotion in thoſe Days; ſince, at 
this hour, the Manner is found to be of 
conſiderable Efficacy with ſome of the 
Devout amongſt our-ſelves, who paſs the 
leaſt for ſuperſtitions, and are reckon'd in 
the Number of the polite World. This 
the wiſe Hierarchy duly pre-ponderating ; 
bur being fatisfy*d withal that there were 
other Tempers and Hearts which couꝰd not 
ſo eaſily be captivated by this exteriour Al- 
lurement, they aſſign'd another Part of 
Religion to Proſelytes of another Character 


1 


” ——— 
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* When this 4 Ravager | was in full March to 
Rome, St. LEON (the then Pope) went out to meet him 
in ſolemn Pomp. The Goth was ſtruck with the Appearance, 
obey'd the Prieſt, and retir'd inſtantly with his whole Army in 
a panick Fear ; alledging that among the reſt of the Ponti- 
fical Train, he had ſeen one of an extraordinary Form, who 
threaten'd him with Death, if he did not inſtantly retire. Of 
this important Encounter there are in St. PETER's Church, 
in the Vatican, and . at Ro wy many fine Sculp- 
tures, Paintings, and Repreſentatio ery made, in 
bonour of the Miracle. l "= 157 

G 4 and 


iſc,e,and Comple nion, who were ta pro: 
Ved ona quite different moby che 
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De way of Contemplauian, and Divine: 
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Tux y are indeed fo far from being Jea- 
lous of mere EN THUsIA8 N ale 
tatict manner of Devotion, that they al 
low their Myſticts to write and preach in 
the moſt rapturous and ſeraphick Strains. 
They ſuffer them, in a manner, to ſuper- 
ſede all external Worſhip, and triumph 
oyer outward Forms; till the refin'd Reli 
i roceed ſo far as . or 
— to diſſuade the Practice of the 
Wr and eſtabliſn'd Ceremonial Dutys. 

then, indeed , they check the ſup- 
d exorbitant ENT Hus ASN, Which 
word prove dangerous to their Hierarchal 
tate. 8 | 


Ir modern Viſons, Prophecys, and Dreams, 
Charms, Miracles, Exorciſms, and the reſt 
of this kind be. comprehended in that 
which we call FAanAaTiCcisM or Su- 
PERSTITION; to this Spirit, they al- 
low a full Career; whilſt to ingenious 
Writers they afford the Liberty, on the 
other ſide, in a civil manner, to call in 


* 4! 


6 8 


* Witneſs the Caſe of MoL1Nos, and of the pious, 
worthy and ingenious Able FENELON, now Arch 
biſhop of Cambray. on LEONA 
queſtion 
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ion theſe al Feats perſermꝰd 
7s ues up and down by their 


7 
. 
- 


wendicanÞ r ifineraxt Prieſts, and ghoſtly- 
' Miſſionarys. | I 


:T £35 is that antient Hierarchy,” which 
in reſpect of its firſt Foundation, its Po- 
liey, and the Conſiſtency of its whole 
frame and Oonſtitution, cannot but ap. 
pear in ſ auguſt and venerabſe, 
evon in ſuch as we do not uſually eſteem 
weak Eyes. Theſe are the ſpiritual Con- 
erors, who, like the firſt CM SARS, from 
fl — eſtabliſh'd the Feunda- 
tions of an ſt Univerſal Monarchy. 
No wonder if at this day the immediate 
View of this Hierarchal Reſidence, the 
(iy and Court of Roux, be found to 
have an extraordinary Effect on F — — 
of other latter Churches. No wonder if 
the amaz?*d Surveyors are for the future 
ſo apt either to conceive the horrideſt A- 
verſion to all Prieſtly Government; or, 
on the contrary, to admire it, ſo far as 
cyen to with a Coaleſcence or Reunion 
with this antient Mother-Church. | 


I's reality, the Exerciſe of Power, how- 
ever arbitrary or deſpotick, ſeems leſs in- 
tolerable under ſuch a ſpiritual Sovereignty, _ 
ſo extenſive, antient, and of ſuch a long 
Succeſſion, than under the petty Tyrannys. 


and mimical Politys of ſome new Prete—- 
ders. 
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ders. The former may even * perſccate 


wich a tolerable Grace: The latter, who 
work willingly derive their Authority 
from the former, an * on their ſuc- 
cel ve Right, muſt neceſſarily make a very 
Figure. And whilſt they ſtrive to 

ive themſelves the ſame Air of In 
give on the Civil Magiſtrate ; whilſt they 
affect the fame Authority in Government 
the fame Grandure, 1A 
Pomp in Worſhip, they raiſe he ee 

Ridicule, in the Eyes 57 thoſe who 


real Diſcernment, and can diſtinguiſh Ori. 
ginals from C . 


+ O Imitatores, FR pecus ! 
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* Inſra, p. 110. 
+ Horat. Lib. 1. Ep. 19. 
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CHAP. Ill 


F the Force of Humour in Religion. 
 ——Support of our Author's Argument 
in his Ellay on the Freedom of Wit 
and Raillery.— Z. E A L. diſcuſs d. 

Spiritual Surgeons: Executioners 2 
Carvers.——Original of human Sa- 
crifice, ——Exhilaration of Religion. 
Various Aſpects, from outward 
Cauſes. 


WE celebrated Wits of the Mis- 
CELLANARIAN Race, the Eſſay- 
Writers, caſual Diſcourſers, Reflection-Coi- 
ners, Meditation Founders, and others of 
the irregular kind of Writers, may plead it 
as their peculiar Advantage, That they 
follow þ Variety of NATuR Ek.“ And 
in ſuch a Climate as ours, their Plea, no 
doubt, may be very juſt. We I/landers, 
fam'd for other Mutabilitys, are gow 
larly noted for the Variableneſs and Incon- 
ſtancy of our Weather. And if our Taſte 
in Letters be found anſwerable to this 
Temperature of our Climate; 'tis cer- 
tain 
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— valuable in his kind, as he cam agree. 
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Writer"muſt, in our account; be the 


ably ſurpriz# his Reader, by ſadden Chin: 


Wr xx it not for the known Prevalen. 
cy of this Reliſh, and the apparent Defe. 
rence paid to thoſe Genins's who ate ſaid 
to elevate and ſurprize; the Author of 
theſe Mis cELLANYs might, in all pro. 
bability, be afraid to entertain his Reader 
with this multifarious, complex, and de- 
ſultory kind of Reading. Tis certain, 
that if we confider the Beginning and 
Proceſs of our preſent Work, we ſhall find 
ſufficient Variation in it. From a pro- 
feſsd Levity, we are laps'd into a fort of 
Gravity unſutable to our manner of ſet. 
ting out, We have ſteerd an adventu- 


rous Courſe, and ſeem newly come out 


of a ſtormy and rough Sea. Tis time 


indeed we ſhow'd enjoy a Calm, and in- 


ſtead of expanding our Sails before the 
ſwelling Gulls, it befits us to retire under 


the Lee-ſhore, and ply our Oars in a 


ſmoath Water. 


Tis the Philoſopher, the Orator, or the 
Poer, whom we may compare to ſome 
Firſt-Rate Veſſel, which launches out in- 


to the wide Sea, and with a proud Mo- 
tion inſults the encountering Surges. We 
EssSAT- 


en 


- 
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and Bounds ; according as our Motion is 
by frequent Intervals renewd. We have 
no great Adventure in view; nor can tell 
certainly Whither we are bound. We un- 
dertake no mighty Voyage by help of 


_ 
Ess AY Writers, are of the Small. Craft, ox Ch. 1 
Gally- bind. We move chiefly by Starts 


Stars or Com but row from Creek, 


to Creek, keep up a coaſting Trade, and 
are fitted 0.8 for fair Weather and the 


Summer Seaſon. 


Happ therefore it is for «s in parti- 
cular, that having. finiſh'd our Courſe of 
ENTHUSIASH, and purſu'd our Author: 
into his & ſecond Treatiſe, we are now, at 


laſt, oblig d to turn towards pleaſanter 


Reflections, and have ſuch Subjects in 
view as muſt naturally reduce us to a more 


familiar Stile. WI and Humous (the 


profeſs'd Subject of the Treatiſe now be- 
fore us) will hardly bear to be examin'd in 
8 Sentences and pois'd Diſcourſe, 
e might now perhaps do belt, to lay a- 

ſide the Gravity of ſtrict Argument, and 
reſume the way of Chat ; which, thro A- 
verſion to a contrary formal manner, is ge- 
nerally reliſh'd with more than ordinar 
Satisfaction. For Exceſs of Phyſick (we 
know) has often made Men hate the name 


11 


* Vis Eſſay on the Freedom of Mit and Humour. VOL. I. 
In- 


\ 


of wholeſom, And an abundancy of ford 
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Miſc. 2. Inſtruction, and ſolemn Counſel, may have 
made Men full as averſe to any thi 

deliver'd with an Air of high Wiſdom 
Science ; eſpecially if it beſo high as to be 
{cr above all human Art of Reaſoning, and 
even above 7 it- ſelf, in the account of 
its ſublime Diſpenſers. | | 


Howevs s, ſince it may be objected 
to us by certain Formaliſts of this ſort, 
« That we can prove nothing duly with. 
« out proving it in form: we may for 
once condeſcend to their Demand; ſtate 
our Caſe formally ; and divide out Subje& 
into Parts, after the preciſe manner, and 
according to juſt Rule and Method, 


Oux purpoſe, therefore, being to defend 
an Author who has been charged as too 
. for introducing the way of 

1 and Humour into religious Searches; 
we ſhall endeavour to make appear: 


11, THAT Wir and Humousx are 
corroborative of Religion, and promotiye 
of true Faith. 


20, TyuaT they are ugd as pro 
Means of this kind by the holy F ry as 


of Religion. 


3ly, Tur notwithſtanding the dark 
Complexion and four Humour of ſome re- 
ligious 
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to have in the main, 


Auonò the earlieſt Acquaintance of 
my Vouth, remember, in particular, 4 
Clab of three or four merry Gentlemen, 
who had long kept Company with one 
another, and were ſeldom ſeparate in any 
party of | Pleaſure or Diverſion. They 
happen'd once to be upon a travelling A 
venture, and came to a Country, where 
they were told for certain, they ſhould 
fad eheinverf Entertainment, as well as 
the worſt Roads imaginable. One of the 
Gentlemen, who ſeem'd the leaſt con- 
cern'd for this Diſaſter, ſaid ſlightly and 
without any ſeeming Deſign, « That the 
« beſt Expedient for them in this Extre- 
« mity wou d be to keep themſelves in 
„high Humour, and endeayour to com- 
mend every thing which the Place af- 
« forded.” The other Gentlemen imme- 
diately took the hint; but, as it hap- 
pen'd, kept filence, pals'd the Subject 
over, and took no further notice of what 
had been propos d. 


BEING enter'd into the diſmal Coun- 
try, in which they proceeded without the 
leaſt Complaint ; twas remarkable, that 
if by great chance they came to any tole- 
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igious Teachers, we may be juſtly ſaid Ch. 3. 
ligious A witty and gal- 


rable Bit of Road, or any ordinary Pro- 


ſpect, 


100 
Miſc. a. ſpect, they faild not to ſay ſomething or 
other in its praiſe, and yon. often 
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on ſuch pl t Fancys and Repreſentat 
as made the Objects in reality agreeable. 


Wu x the greateſt part of the 
was thus ſpent, and our Gentlemen ar. 
rid where they intended to take their 
Quarters, the firſt of em who made trial 
of the Fare, or taſted either Glaſs or Diſh, 
recommended it with ſuch an air of Af 
ſurance, and in ſuch lively Expreſſions of 
Approbation, that the others came inſtant. 
ly over to his Opinion, and confirm d his 
Reliſh with many additional Encomiums 
of their own. 


Many ingenious Reafons were given 
for the ſeyeral odd Taſtes and Looks of 
Things, which were preſented to 'em at 
Table. Some Meats were -wholeſom : 
„Others of 4 high Taſte : Others accor- 
ding to the manner of eating in this or 
that foreign Country.” Every Diſh had 
the flavour of ſome celebrated Receit in 
Cookery, And the Mine, and other Li- 


quors, had, in their turn, the Advantage 


of being treated in the ſame elegant ſtrain. 
In ſhort, our Gentlemen eat and drank 
heartily, and took up with their indiffe- 


rent Fare fo well, that *twas apparent they | 


had wrought upon themſelves zo believe 
they were tolerably well ſery'd, 
THEIR 
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1 | ; Ch. 1 
TREIR Servants, in the mean time, NV 


ing laid no ſuch Plot as this againſt 
les kept to their Senſes, and ſtood 
it out, © That their Maſters had certainly 
« loſt theirs, For how elſe cou'd they 
« ſpallow fo contentedly, and take all for 
good which was ſet before em? 


Hap I to deal with a malicious Rea- 


der; he might perhaps pretend to infer 
from this Story of my travelling Friends, 


that J intended to repreſent it as an eaſy 


Matter for People to perſuade themſelves 
into what Opinion or Belief they pleasd. 
But it can never ſurely be thought, that 
Men of true Judgment and Underſtandi 
ſhou'd ſer about ſuch a Task as that of 
peryerting their own Judgment, and giv- 
ng a wrong Biaſs to their REASDN. 
The muſt eaſily foreſee that an Attempt 
of this kind, ſhow'd it have the leaſt Suc- 
cels, wou'd prove of far worſe Conſe- 
quence to them than any Perverſion of 


their Taſte, Appetite, or ordinary Senſes, 


I MusT confeſs it, however, to be 
my Imagination, that where fit Circumſtan- 
z5 concur, and many inviting Occaſions 
offer from the fide of Mens Iztereſt, their 
Humour, or their Paſſion; tis no extraor- 
dinary Caſe to ſee em enter into ſuch 4 
Plot as this againſt their own Underſtand- 

Vol. 3. H ings, 
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Weg and endeavour by all poſſible means 

to perſuade both themſelves and others 
of what they think convenient and uſeful 
to believe. ira | 


Ir in many particular Caſes, where Fa- 
your and Affection prevail, it be found ſo 
eaſy a thing with us, to impoſe upon our. 
ſelyes; it cannot ſurely be very hard to 
do it, where, we take for granted, our 
higheſt Intereſt is concern d. Now it is cer. 
tainly no ſmall Intereſt or Concern with 
Men, to believe what is by Authority 
eſtabliſh'd ; ſince in rhe Caſe of Disbelief 
there can be no Choice left but either to 
live 4 Hypocrite, or be eſteem'd profane, 
Even where Men are left to themlelyes, 
and allow'd the Freedom of their Choice, 
they are ſtill forward enough in believing; 
and can officiouſly endeayour to perſuade 
themſelves of the Truth of any flattering 
Impoſture. | 


Nox is it un- uſual to find Men ſuccel. 
ful in this Endeavour: As, among other 
Inſtances, may appear by the many relt- 
gious Faiths or Opinions, however prepoſte- 
rous or contradictory, which, A e after 
Age, we know to have been rais'd on the 
Foundation of Miracles and pretended Cam- 
miſſions from Heaven. Theſe have been as 
generally eſpousd and paſſionately che- 
riſld as the greateſt Truths and. moſt cer- 

calu 
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rain Revelations. »Tis hardly to be ſup- Ch. 3. 
4 * 


pos'd that ſuch Combinations ſhould 
form'd, and Forgerys erected with ſuch 
Succeſs and Prevalency over the Under- 
ſtandings of Men, did not they themſelves 
co-operate, of their own accord, towards 
the Impoſture, and ſhew, That by 4 
« good- Will and hearty Deſire of believing, 
« they had in reality a conſiderable hand 
in the Deceit.” 


'Tis certain that in a Country, where 
Far H has, for a long time, gone by Inhe- 
ritance, and Opinions are entaild by Lam, 
there is little room left for the Vulgar to al- 
ter their Perſuaſion, or deliberate on the 
Choice of their religious Belief, Whenſo- 
eyer a Government thinks fit to concern it- 
ſelf with Mens Opinions, and by its abſolute 
Authority impoſe any particular Belief, 
there is none perhaps ever ſo ridiculons or 
monſtrous in which it needs doubt of hav- 
ing good Succeſs. This we may ſee tho- 
rowly effected in certain Countrys, by a 
ſteddy Policy, and ſound Application of 
Punilhment and Reward: with the Aſſiſ- 
tance of particular Courts erected to this 
end; peculiar Methods of Juſtice ; peculiar 
Magiſtrates and Officers ; proper Inqueſts, and 
certain hole ſom Severitys, not ſlightly admi- 
niſter'd, and play'd with (as certain Triflers 
propoſe) but duly and properly inforc'd ; 


s is abſolutely requiſite to this end of 
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Miſc. 2. ſtrict Conformity, and Unity in dne and the 

SY 'V fame Profeſſion, and manner of Wotſhip,” 
4 1 ö ' * Ing OY Nea. 


Bur ſhou'dit happen to be the TRuTR 
it-ſelf which was thus effectually propaga 
ted by the Means we have deſcrib'd ; 

very Nature of ſuch Means can, howeyer, 


allow but little Honour to the Propagators, 


and little Merit to the Diſciples and Be. 
lievers. Tis certain that MAanownt 
ISM, PAGANISM, JuUDATSM, or any 
other BELIEFH may ſtand, as well as the 
trueſt, upon this Foundation. He who is 
now an Orthodox CHRISTIAN, wouwd 
by virtue of ſuch a Diſcipline have been 
infallibly as true a Mussur MAN, or as 
errant a HERET1CK; had his Birth hap- 
pen'd in another place. N 


For this reaſon there can be no ratio- 
nal Belief but where Compariſon is allow d 
Examination permitted, and a ſincere Jo- 
{eration eſtabliſh'd. And in this caſe, I will 
preſume to fay, © That Whatever BeL1te 

js once eſpou&d or countenanc'd by the 
« Magiſtrate, it will have a ſufficient ad- 
« vantage; without any help from Force 
« or Menaces on one hand, or extraordi- 
<« nary Favour and partial Treatment on 
ce the other.” If the BELIE be in any 
meaſure conſonant to Truth and Reaſon, it 
will find as much favour in the eyes of 
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Mankind, as Truth and Reaſon need deſire. | 
Whatever 


REFLECTIONS. 
Whatever/Difficaltys there may be in any 
particular Seculations or Myſterys belonging 


to ĩt; the better ſort of Men will ende: 


your to paſs em over. They will believe 
(as our? Author Jays) to the full ſtretch of 
their RES ON, and add ſpurs to their 
Fal TR, in order to be the more ſociable, 
and conform the better with what their 
Intereſt, in conjunction with their Good- 
Humaur, inclines them to receive as cre- 
dible, and obſerve as their religious Duty 
and devotional Task. het 


HR it is that Good Humour will 
naturally take place, and the Hoſpitable 
Diſpoſitian of our travelling Friends above- 
recited will eaſily transfer it-ſelf into Re- 
ligion, and operate in the ſame manner 
with reſpect to the eſtabliſb d Faith (how- 
ever miraculous or incomprehenſible) un- 
der a tolerating, mild, and gentle Goyern- 
ment. : 


EVER one knows, indeed, That by 
HęR ES is underſtood a Stubbornneſs in 
the Will, not a Defect merely in the Vnder- 
fanding. On this account *tis impoſſible 
that an honeſt and good- humour d Man 
ſhou'd be a Schiſmatick or Heretick, and 
affect to ſeparate from his national Worſhip 
on flight Reaſon, or without ſeyere Provo- 
cation. 


X Letter of Enthuſiaſm, VO L. I. pag. 34, 
H 3 To 
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88 To be wd by petty IN urs 
ToRs; to Ebene Frith Puniſhmem, 
or penal Laws; to be mark'd out as dange- 
rous and fuſpected ; to be raiPd-at in'high 
Places, with all the ſtudy'd Wit and Art of 
Calumny; are indeed ſufficient Provoca. 
tions to / Humour, and may force Peo 
to divide, who at firſt had never any ſuch 
Intention. But the Virtue of Good-Hy- 
mour in RELIGION is ſuch, that it can 
even reconcile Perſons to a Belief, in which 
they were never bred, or to which they 
had conceiv'd a former Prejudice. 


FROM theſe Conſiderations we cannot 
but of courſe conclude, „ That there is 
« nothing ſo ridiculous in reſpect of Po- 
« licy, or ſo wrong and odious in reſpect 
« of common Humanity, as a moderate 
& and half-way PERSECUTION.” It on- 
ly frets the Sore; it raiſes the 1- Humour 
of Mankind; excites the keener Spirits ; 
moves Indignation in Beholders ; and ſows 
the very Seeds of Schiſm in Mens boſoms. 
A reſolute and bold-fac'd PerSECUTION 
leaves no time or ſcope for thele engen- 
dring Diſtempers, or gathering IIl Hu- 
mours. It does the work at once; by 
Extirpation, Baniſhment, or Maſſacre ; and 
like a bold Stroke in Surgery, diſpatches 
by one ſhort Amputation, what a bungling 


Hand wou'd make worle and worle, S 
the 
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the perpetual Sufferance and Miſery of the ch 2. | 
ben e 


It there be on earth a proper way to 
render the moſt ſacred Tru ſuſpected, 
tis by ſupporting it with Threats, and pre- 
tending to ferrify People into the Belief of 
it. This is a fort of daring Mankind in 
a Cauſe where they know themſelves ſu- 
jour, and out of reach. The weakeft 

Mortal finds within himſelß that tho he 

| 


may be out- witted and deluded, he can ne- 
yer be forc'd in what relates to his Opinion 
or Aſſent. And there are few Men ſo ig 
norant of human Nature, and of what 
they hold in common with their Kind, as 
not to comprehend, « That where great 
« Vehemence is expreſs d by any-one in 
« what relates ſolely to another, tis ſel- 
dom without ſome private Intereſt of 
his own.” 


Is common Matters of Diſpute, the 
angry Diſputant makes the beſt Cauſe to 
appear the worſt. A Clows once took a 
fancy to hear the Latin Diſputes of Doc- 
tors at a Univerſity. He was ask'd what 
pleaſure he cou'd take in viewing ſuch 
Combatants, when he cou'd never know 
lo much as which of the Partys had the 
better. “ For that matter, reply'd the 
* Clown, Ja'n't ſuch a Fool neither, but I 
can fee who's the firſt that puts other | 
H 4 « into = 
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dee into a Paſſion.” Natute Hen ſelf dic 
tod this Leſſon to the 1 
1 «who had the better of the Argument 
| odd be eaſy and-welkhunionr? 5 But he 
uo was unable to ſupport his Cauſe by 
«Reaſon, 'wou'd natural ly loſe his Tem- 
<'per, and grow violent. og 2101991 18 
Jas | > 10 * Ao gab 
Wenk two Travellers agteed to tell 
their Story ſeparate in publick: the one 
being a Man of Sincerity, but poſ#ive and 
aogmatical ; the other leis ſincere, but ea 
and 20od-humour'd : tho it happen'd that 
the Accounts of this latter Gentleman 
were of the more miraculous ſort; they 
wou'd yet ſooner gain Belief, and be more 
favourably receiv'd by, Mankind, than the 
ſtrongly aſſerted Relations and vehement 
Narratives of the other fierce Defender of 

the Truth. Mu 2117 1 


THAT GOOD HUMOUR is 2 
chief Cauſe of Compliance, or Acquieſcence 
in matters of Faith, may be prov'd from the 
very Spirit of thoſe, whom we commonly 
call CrxrTiICKs. *Tis a known Preven- 
tion againſt the Gentlemen of this Charac- 
ter; That they are generally iH. 
© mour' a, and ſplexetick.> The World will 
needs have it, That their Spleen diſturbs 
dem. And I muſt confeſs I think the 
World in general to be ſo fur right in 


this Conceit, That tho all Criticks perhaps 
are 
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are not pecefiarily: ſpienericſ prall plenetick 8 23. 
e wrmnlly ſuch, — — 
ſoy 6 


have A neceſſary Pro- 
and Satir. When Men 
are ea: in th es, they let others re- 
main ſo g and can readily comply with 
what ſeems plauſible, and is thought con- 
ducing to the Quiet or good Correſpondence 
of Mankind. They ſtudy to raiſe no Dif- 
ficultys or Doubts. And in religious Af. 
fairs, tis ſeldom, that they are known for= 
ward to entertain ill Thoughts or Sur. | 
miſes ; whilſt they are unmoleſted. Bur 
if diſturb'd by: groundleſs Arraignments 
and Suſpicions, by — Invectives, 
and bitter Declamations, and by a conten- 
tious quarrelſom Aſpect of Religion; they 
naturally turn Critics, and begin to queſ- 
tion every thing. The Spirit of Satir riſes 
with the i Mood : and the chief Paſſion: 
of Men thus diſeasd and thrown out of | 
Good Humour, is to find fault, cenſure, | 
unravel, confound, and leave nothing 
without exception and controverſy. 


- 


penſiry to Critic 


Taxs are the Sceptic ts or Scrupuliſts, 
againſt whom there is ſuch a Clamour 
raisd, ?Tis evident, in the mean while, 
that the very Clamour it- ſelf, join'd with 
the uſual Menaces and Shew of Force, is 
that which chiefly raiſes this ſceptical Spi- 
tit, and helps to multiply the number of 
thele inquiſitive and 2//-bhumour'd CRI- 

| TICKS. 


Miſe z. T1 xs. Mere Threats,” without power 
COW of Execution, are only exaſperating and 
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e ref wa — Maſters of 
e carnal as well as ſpiritual S 

apply each at their — 5 wha 
proportion they think neceſſary. But 
where the Magiſtrate reſolves ſteddily to 
reſerve his Faſces for his own proper Pro. 
vince, and keep the Edg- Tools and deadly 
Inſtruments out of other Hands, tis in 
vain for ſpiritual Pretenders to take ſuch 
magiſterial Airs. It can then — 
them to brandiſh ſuch Arms, w | 


have ſtrength enough to make the M Y 


ſtrate reſign his Office, and become Po- 
voſt or Executioner in their feryvice —— 


'SHou*'pr any one who happens to read 
theſe Lines, perceive in himſelf a riſing 
Animoſity againſt the Author, for aſſert- 
ing thus zealouſly the Notion of a religious 
Liberty, and mutual Toleration ; tis wilh'd 
that he wow'd maturely deliberate on the 
Cauſe of his Diſturbance and Ill-humour. 
Wou'd he deign to look narrowly into 
himſelf, he wou'd undonbtedly find that 
it is not Z RAL for Religion or the Truth, 
which moves him on this occaſion. For 
had he happen'd to be in a Nation where 
he was o Conformi#, nor had any Hope 
or Expectation of obtaining the Prece- 


— 


— — 


* Supra, pag. 9. 4 pod 
ency 
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oud have found nothing prepoſterous in 
og our Doctrine of 1 LE Tis a 
fact indiſputable, that whatever Sect or 
Religion is undermoſt, tho it may have 
uted at any time before; yet as ſoon 

as it begins to fuffer Perſecution in its 
turn, it recurs inſtantly to the Principles 
of Mob ERATION, and maintains this 
our Plea for Complacency, Saciableneſs, and 
GOOD Humour ia Religion. The Myſ- 


ignation of my devout and zealous 
Reader, is only this; © That being devoted 
to the Intereſt of 4 Party already in poſ- 
« ſeſſion or expectation of the temporal 
« Advantages annex'd to a particular Be- 
lief; he fails not, as a zealous Party- 
„Man, to look with jealouſy on every 
« unconformahle Opinion, and is ſure to 
« juſtify thoſe Means which he thinks 
« proper, to prevent its growth.” He 
knows that if in Matters of Religion an 

one believes amils, *tis at his own peril, 
If Opinion damns ; Vice certainly does as 
much. Vet will our Gentleman eaſily 
find, if he inquires the leaſt into him/elf, 


11 1 


for, his o Manner of Worſhip, he Ch. 2 4 


tery therefore of this Animoſity, or riſing 


that he has no ſuch furious Concern for 


the Security of Mens Morals, nor any 
ſuch violent Reſentment of their Vices, 
when they are ſuch as no-way incom- 
mode him. And from hence it will be 
ealy for him to infer, © Thar the Paſſion 
| cc he 
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WV G pure ZEAL, but private IN TEABSU, 
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COME we now (as authentick Rhe. 
toricians expreſs themſelves) to our ſecond 
Head : which we ſhou'd again ſubdivide 
into Firſts and Seconds, but that this man- 
ner of carving is of late days grown much 
out of faſhion. Yo DAS hn 


S. 2. 


*'Twas the Cuſtom of our Anceſtors, 
Ar as long ſince as the days of oui 

oſpitable Ning Ax T Hun, to have no- 
thing ſery'd at Table but what was intir: 
and ſubſtantial. Twas a whole Boar, or 
ſolid Ox which made the Feaſt. The Fi. 
gure of the Animal was preſerv' d intire, 
and the Diſſection made in form by the 
appointed Carver, a Man of Might as 
well as profound Craft and notable Dex- 
terity ; who was ſeen erect, with goo 
Mein and Action, diſplaying Heads and 
Members, dividing according to Art, and 
diſtributing his Subject-matter into proper 
Parts, ſutable to the Stomachs of x thoſe 
he ſerv'd. In latter days 'tis become the 
Faſhion to eat with leſs Ceremony and 
Method. Every-one chuſes to carve for | 
himſelf. The learned Manner of Diſſection 
is out of requeſt; and a certain Method | 
of Cookery has been introduc'd ; Kc | 
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phich the anatomical Science of the Table Oh, 3. 


is intirely ſet aſide. Ragonts and Fricaſſees 
are the reigning Diſhes, in which every 

ing is ſo diſmemberd and thrown out 
of all Order and Form, that no Part of 
the Maſs can properly be divided, or dil- 
rioguiſlyd from another. 


FASHION is indeed a powerful Mifſ- 


treſs, and by her ſingle Authority has ſo 
far degraded the carving Method and Uſe 


of Solzds, even in Diſcourſe and Writing, 


that our religious Paſtors themſelves have 
many of em chang d their Manner of dif 
tributing to us their ſpiritual Food. They 
have quitted their ſubſtantial Seryice, and 
uniform Diviſion into Parts and Under- 
Parts; and in order to become faſhionable, 
they have run into the more ſavoury way 
of learned Ragout and Medley. Tis the 
unbred ruſtick Orator alone, who preſents 
his clowniſh Audience with a diviſible Diſ- 
courſe. The elegant Court-Divine exhorts 
in MiSCELLANY, and is aſhanid to 
bring his Two's and Three's before a faſhio- 
nable Aſſembly. 


SHou?p I therefore, as a mere Miſcella- 
narian or Eſſay-Writer, forgetting what 1 
had premis'd, be found to drop 4 Head, 
and loſe the connecting Thred of my pre- 
ſent Diſcourſe; the Caſe perhaps wowd 
not be ſo prepoſterous. For fear — 

e 
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chan my word, I ſhall endeavour to ſatisf 
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Reader, by purſuing my Method pro. 
ward; if peradventure he can call to 
mind, what that Method was. Or if he 
cannot, the matter is not ſo very impor- 
tant, but he may ſafely purſue his 5 
without further trouble. 1 


To pom d, therefore. Whatever Means 
or Methods may be employ'd at any time 
in maintaining or pr ting 4 religious 
Belief . eſfabliſh's” ris 
evident that the firſt Beginnings muſt have 
been founded in that natural Complacen- 

„ and Goop Humour, which in- 
* to Truſt and Confidence in Man- 
kind. Terrours alone, tho accompany'd 
with Miracles and Prodigys of whatever 
kind, are not capable of raiſing that ſin- 
cere Faith and abſolute Reliance which is 
requird in favour of the divinely autho- 
riz d Inſtructor, and ſpiritual Chief. The 
Affection and Love which ny a true 
Adherence to the new religious Founda- 
tion, muſt depend either on a real or coun- 
terfeit * GooDpNEss in the religious Foun- 
der. Whatever ambitious Spirit may in- 
ſpire him; whatever ſavage Zeal or perſe- 
cuting Principle may lie in reſerve, ready 
to diſcloſe it-ſelf when Authority and 


— 11 
* 


* VOL. I. pag. 94. and VOL. II. pag. 224. 
Power 
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power is once obtain d; the Firf Scene of Ch. ;. 
Doctrine, however, fails — rmargrrfy 


with the... agreeable. Views of J, Love, 
Meekneſs, Gent leneſc, and Moderation. 209 


1 
ff 


Ix this reſpect, Rx LIS ION, according 
to the —— in many Sects, 
may be compar'd to that fort of Court- 
{bip, of which the Fair Sex are known 
often to in. In the Beginning of 
an Amour, when theſe innocent Charmers 
are firſt accoſted, they hear of nothing 
but tender Vows, Submiſſion, Service, Love, 
But ſoon afterwards, when won by this 
Appearance of Gentleneſs and Humility, 
they have reſign'd themſelves, and are no 
longer their own, they hear a different 
Note, and are taught to underſtand Sub- 
miſſion and Service in a ſenſe they little ex- 
pected. Charity and Brotherly Love are very 
engaging Sounds: But who wou'd dream 
that out of abundant Charity and Brotherly 
Love ſhow'd come Steel, Fire, Gibbets, Rods, 
and ſuch a ſound and hearty Application of 
theſe Remedys as ſhow'd at once advance 
the worldly Greatneſs of religious Paſtors, 
and the particular Intereſt of priyate Souls, 
for which they are ſo charitably concern'd ? 


Ir has been obſerv'd by our * Author, 

* That the Jews were naturally a very 
of Enthuſiaſm, VO L. I. pag. 29. And above, 1 
Fae 55,56. 1 
N « clondy " 
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cars 
together had by the | moſt "AY 
kind Acts endeavour'd to gain their Love 
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erer, 
Man on Earth, and who for man 


have treated them afterwards with more 
Sweetnels, and been able with + leſs 
Blood and Maſſacre to retain them in 
their religious Duty. This however we 
may obſerye, That if the firſt Jen 
Princes and celebrated Kings acted in 
reality according to the Inſtitutions of 
their great Founder, not only Mus1cx, 
but even Pray and DANCE, were of 
holy Appointment, and divine Right. 
The Monarch of this Nation, tho 
of a melancholy Complexion, join'd Mu- 
sick With his ſpiritual Exerciſes, and 
even us'd it as a Remedy under that dart 
ENTHUSIASM wy evil Spirit ; which 
how far it might reſemble that of Prophe- 
cy, experienc'd by him ** even after his 


— 


— 


* Numb. Ch, xii. Ver. 2. b 
+ Exod. Ch. xxxii, ver. 27, ec. And Numb, Ch. xvi. 


ver. 41. 
þ L Sam. Ch. xviii. ver. 10. And Ch. xix. ver. 9. 


** Ibid. ver. 23, 24. 
Apoſtacy, 
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Apoſtacy, our * Author pretends not to Ch. 3. 
determine. Tis certain that the Succeſſor 
of this Prince was a hearty Eſpouſer of 
the merry Devotion, and by his example 

has ſhewn it to have been fundamental in 

the religious Conſtitution of his People. 

+ The famous Extry or high Dance per- 
form d by him, after ſo conſpicuous a 
manner, in the Proceſſion of the ſacred 
Coffer, ſhews that he was not aſhan'd of 
expreſſing any Extaſy of Joy or || playſom 
Humour, which was practis'd by the 

** meaneſt of the Prieſts or People on 
ſuch an occaſion, 


— — 


—__ 


* Letter of Enthuſiaſm, V O L. I. pag. 45» 

+ 2 Sam. Ch. vi. ver. 5, 14, & 16. 

[| Ibid. ver. 22. 

** Tho this Dance was not perform'd quite naked, the 
Dancers, it ſeems, were fo ſlightly cloth'd, in reſpe& of 
Modeſty, they might as well have wore nothing: their Na- 
kedneſs appearing ſtill by means of their hig CE 
Leaps, and violent Attitudes, which were proper to thi 

Dance. The Reader, if he be curious, may examine what 
relation this religious Extaſy and naked Dance had to the 
naked and proceſſional Prophecy; (1 Sam. Ch. xix. ver. 23, 
& 24.) where Prince, Prieſt, and People propheſy'd in con- 
junction: the Prince himſelf being both of the itinerant and 
naked Party, It appears that even before he was yet ad- 
vanc'd to the Throne, he had been ſeiz'd with this prophe- 
ſving Spirit-errant, proceſſional, and ſaltant, attended, as we 
nd, with a ſort of Martial Dance perform'd in Troops or 
Companys, with Pipe and Tabret accompanying the March, 
together with Pfaltry, Harp, Cornets, Timbrels, and other 
variety of Muſick. See 1 Sam. Ch. x. ver. 3. and Ch. xix. 
ver, 23, 24, &c. and 2 Sam. Ch. vi. yer. 35. And above, 
Letter of Enthuſiaſm, VO L. I. pag. 45. 
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Bsxsipss the many Songs and Hymns 


diſpersd in Holy Writ, the Book of Pſahns 
it-lelf, Job, Proverbs, Canticles, and other 
intire Volumes of the ſacred Collection, 
which are plainly Poetry, and full of hu. 
morous Images, and jocular Wit, may 


ſufficiently ſhew how readily the inſpir d 


Authors had recourſe to Hu uo u and 


DivERSILION, as a proper Means to 


mote Relig 
bliſb'd Faith. 


' Wren the Affairs of the Jemiſh Na. 
tion grew deſperate, and every thing 
ſeem'd tending to a total Conqueſt = 
1 the Stile of their holy Writers 
and Prophets might well yary from that 
of earlier days, in the Riſe and Vigour of 
their Commonwealth, or during the fit 
Splendour of their Monarchy, when the 
Princes themſelves propheſy'd, and potent 
Kings were of the. number of the Sacred 
Pen-men. This ſtill we may be aſſurd 
of; That however melancholy or ill-hu- 
mourd any of the mern may appear 
at any time; *twas not that kind of Spirit 
which God was wont to encourage in 
them. Witneſs the Caſe of the Prophet 
Jo NAH; whoſe Character is ſo naturally 
deſcrib'd in Holy Writ. = 


gion, and ſtrengthen the eſte 
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Ch. 3. 


prrT1sR as this Prophet was, unlike «3 


a Man, and reſembling rather ſome re- 
ftactory boyiſh Pupil; it may be ſaid that 
Gon, as a kind Tutor, was pleas'd to hu- 


mour him, bear with his Anger, and in a 


luſory manner, _— his childiſh Frow- 
atdneſs, and ſhew him 70 himſelf. 


4 ARISE (ſaid his gracious Lord) 
and go to NINIV E. « No ſuch mat- 
ter,” fays our Prophet ro himſelf ; but 
away over-Sea for TARSHISH. He fairly 
lays the Truant, like an arch — 
books to hide out of the way. But hi 
Tutor had good Eyes, and a long Reach. 
He overtook him at Sea; where a Storm 
was ready prepar d for his Exerciſe, and 
a Fiſh's Belly for his Lodging. The Re- 
negade found himſelf in harder Durance 
than — at Land. Ar- ON i 
mortify d: He grew good, pray*d, mora- 
he, cn poke nightly 1 Hing 
antys, A ; | | 


AGAIN, || the Prophet is taken into 
fayour, and bid go to Ninive, to fore- 
tel Deſtruction. He foretels it. NI N Iv 
repents: God pardons: and the Prophet 
e ee 


— * 


— — 


* Jonah, Ch. i, exc. 
Ibid. Ch. ii. ver. 8. 
ch. iii, ver. 1, cc. 


12 4 LORD 
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4 * Loxp !—Did I not foreſee what 
this wou d come to ? Was not this my 
« Saying, when I was lafe and quiet ' at 
& home ? What elſe ſhowd J have run 
% away for ?——As if T knew not how 
& little dependence there was on the Re- 


4 ſolution of thoſe, who are always ſo 


« ready to forgive, and repent of what 
they have determin'd. —- No! 
« Strike me dead !——Take my Life, this 
moment. *Ti better for me,—lIf eyer 
I propheſy again” * * X* ** 


« AND Do'ſt Thou well then to be thu 
« angry, JoN AH! Conſider withthy-ſelf. 
Come: Since thou wilt needs re- 
4 tire out of the City, to ſee at a diſtance 
phat will come of it; here, Take a better 


„ Fence than thy own Booth againſt the 


& hot Sun which incommodes Thee. 
« Take this tall Plant as a ſhady Covering 
« for thy Head, Cool thy-ſelf, and be de- 
« liver'd from thy Grief.” | 


Warren The Almighty had ſhown this 
Indulgence to the Prophet, he grew better- 
humour'd, and paſs'd a tolerable Night. 
Bur the || next morning the Worm came, 


— 


* Jonah, Ch. iv. ver. 1, 2, 3. | 

+ Ver, 4, 55 6, 0 

|| Ver. 7, 8. 1 
an 
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and an Eaſt-Wind: the Arbor was nip'd : 
the Sun ſhone, vehemently, and the Pro- 
zhee's Head was heated, as before. Pre- 
Pay the ill Mood returns, and the Pro- 


phet is at the old paſs. © Better die, 


« than live at this rate. Death, Death 
« alone can fatisfy me. Let me hear no 
longer of Living. No!——Tis in 
« yain to talk of it. 


AGAIN * GOD expoſtulates; but is 
taken up ſhoxt, and anſwer'd churliſhly, 
by the teſty Prophet. „ Angry hes; 
« angry he ought to be, and angry he will 
« be, to his Death.” But the AL MIG H- 
TY, with the utmoſt pity towards him, 
in this melancholy and froward Temper, lays 
open the Folly of it; and exhorts to Mila- 
ſs, and Good Humoux, in the moſt 
tender manner, and under the moſt fami- 
liar and pleaſant Images; whilſt he ſhews 
+ expreſly more Regard and Tenderneſs to 
the very CATTEL and Brute-Beaſts, than 
the Prophet to his own Human Kino, 
and to thoſe very Diſciples whom by his 
Preaching he had converted. 


Ix the antienter Parts of Sacred Story, 
where the Beginning of things, and Ori- 
gin of human Race are repreſented to us, 


2—ͤ— 


* Ver. 9. 
See the laſt Verſe of this Prophet. 
I 3 there 
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Miſc: 2. there are ſufficient Inſtances of this Ei. 


A 


miliarity of Stile, this popular pleaſant In. 
ae and Manner of Dialogue be. 
tween * Gop and Man: I might add even 
between + Man and Beat; and what is 


ſtill more extraordinary, between Go py 
and || SATAN- N 


WHATSOEVER of this kind may be 
allegorically underſtood, or in the way of 
PARABLE or FABLE ; this I am ſure of, 
That the Accounts, Deſcriptions, Narrations, 
Expreſſions, and Phraſes are in themſelves 
many times exceedingly pleaſant, enter- 


training, and facetious. But fearing leſt I 
might be miſ-interpreted, Thow'd I offer 


to ſet theſe Paſſages in their proper Light 


(which however has been perform'd by 


undoubted good Chriſtians, and moſt 
Learned and ** Eminent Divines of our 
own Church) I forbear to go any fur- 
ther into the Examination or Criticiſm of 
this ſort, 


As for our Saviour's Stile, 'tis not more 
vehement and majeſtick in his graveſt Ani- 
madverſions or declamatory Diſcourſes; 
than it is ſharp, humorous, and witty in his 


— 


* Gen. Chap, iii. ver. 9, c. 

+ Numb. Ch. xxii. yer, 268, er., not 

(.) Job, Ch. i, & ii. 0 v3 
(2) 2 Chron. Ch, xviii. ver. 18, 19, ec, 

* See BURNET. Archaol, cap. 7. p. 280, Oe 


Repat- 
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Repartees, Reflections, fabulous Narra- Ch. 


tions, or Parables, Similes, Compariſons, \ * 


and other Methods of milder Cenſure and 
Reproof. His Exhortations to his Diſci- 

les; his particular Deſignation of their 

anners; the pleaſant Images under which 
he often couches his Morals and pruden- 
tial Rules; even his Miracles themſelves 
(eſpecially the * firſt he ever wrought) 
carry with them a certain Feftivity, Ala- 
crity, 2 n 1 ou fo remark- 
ab t I ſhow'd look upon it as impoſ- 
ſible not to be mov d in a alin manner 
at their Recital. p 


No w, if what I have here aſſerted in 
behalf of PLRASANT RTL and Hunoux, 
be found juſt and real in reſpect of the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian Religions; I doubt 
not, it will be yielded to me, in reſpect 
of the antient Heathen Eſtabliſhments ; 
that the higheſt Care was taken by their 
original Founders, and following Refor- 
mers, to exhilarate Religion, and correct 
that Melancholy and Gloomineſs to which it 
is ſubject; according to thoſe different 
Modifications of T ENTHus IAS M à- 
bove ſpecify d. 


* St. Jo x, chap. ii. ver. 11. 
+ Above, Chap. i, ii. 


1 4 | O ux 
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-» 
* 


Oux Author, as I take it, has “* elſe. 


where ſhewn that theſe Founders were real 
Muſicians, and Improvers of Poetry, Ma- 
ſick; and the entertaining Arts ; which they 
in a manner incorporated with Religion: 
Not without good reaſon; as . am apt to 
imagine. For to me it plain 2 
That in the early times of all Re igions, 
when Nations were yet barbarous and ſa- 
vage, there was ever an Aptneſs or Ten- 
dency towards the dark part of Super- 
ſtition, which among many other Hor- 
rours produc'd that of human Sacrifice. 
Something of this nature might poſſibly 
be deduc'd even from F Holy Writ. | And 


* VOI. I. pag. 237. 

+ Gen. chap. xxii. ver. 1, 2, Sc. and Judg. chap, xi. ver. 
20 31, Ce. 

Theſe Places relating to ABRAHAM and JEPH- 
TH AH, are cited only with reſpect to the Notion which theſe 
Primitive Warrtours may be ſaid to have entertain'd concern- 
ing this horrid Enormity, ſo common among the Inhabi- 
rants of the Paleſtine and other neighbouring Nations. It ap- 
pears that even the elder ot thele Hebrew Princes was under 
no extreme *urprize on this trying Revelation. Nor did he 
think of expoſtulating, in the leaſt, on this occaſion; when 
at another time he cou'd be ſo importunate for the Pardon of 
an inhofpitable, murderous, impious and inceſtuous City; 
Cen. XVill. 23, &c. See Marſhan;'s Citations, fag. 75, 77. 
Ex iſtis ſatins eſt colligere hanc Abrahami Tentationem non 
Puiſſe rencrgynuirns meet, attionem innovatam; non re- 
cens excoritatam, fed ad priſtines Canancorum mores deſig- 
natam. See the learned Carer's Diſſertation upon 
JEPHTHAH; © Ex huius voti Lege (Lev. xxvii. ver. 28, 
« 29.) JEPHTE Fiiam omning widetur immolaſſe, hoc 
© eft, movie affeciſſe, & executus eſt in ea votum quod ipſe 
© yoverat, Jud. xi. 39. 


in 
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in other Hiſtorys we are inform'd of it Ch. 3. 
more at- In Les oni 0 0 8 


E VERY one knows how great a Part 
of the old Heathen Worſhip: conſiſted in 
Play, Poetry and Dance. And tho ſome of 
the more melancholy and ſuperſtitious Vo- 
tarys might approach the Shrines of their 
Divixir us with mean Grimaces, Crouch 
ings, and other fawning Actions, betray- 
ing the low Thoughts they had of the 
Divine Nature; yet *tis well known, that 
in thoſe times the' illiberal * Heophanticł 
manner of Devotion was by the wiſer 
ſort contemn d and oft ſuſpected, + as 
knaviſh and indirect. | 


* See VOL. I. pag. 38. 
+ Non tu prece poſcis emaci, c. 
Haud cuivis promptum eſt, murmurque humileſque ſu- 
ſurros, g 
Tollere de Templi — 
De JOVE quid ſentis? Eſine, ut preponere cures 
Hunc cuinam . ⁊⸗· 
Au tu mercede Deorum 
Emeris auriculas? 
O curve in terris anima, & cæœleſtium inanes ! 
Quid juvat hoc, Templis noſtros immittere mores, 
Et bona Diis ex hac ſcelerata ducere pulpa ? 
Perſ. Sat. 2. 


Non eſt meum, ſi mugiat Africis 
Malus procellis, ad miſeras preces 
DEecurrer ts ooomonns 


Hor. lib. 3. Od. 29. 
See VOL. I. pag. 123. And above, pag. 79. in the 
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8 How different an Air and;A the 

and virtuous were preſumꝰ d to car. 
ry with them to the Temple, let Pry. 
TARCH ſingly, inſtead of many others, 
witneſs, in his excellent Treatiſe of * S4. 


"perſtition, 


MiIscELLANEOVUS 


—_ 


n.. 


* *Q BagCag' Nevgirlie EA, nom? TY. Ju gers, 
nt, A Co, onCCancyurs, 7 C or- 
ody dee, ice, dANKSTES DEST KUVRT 16, ec, 
« © — d ase ! (fays he, ſpeaking to his chen 
c declining Countrymen) who in a: way of - Superſtition run 
« ſo eaſily into the Reliſh of barbarous Nations, and bring 
* into Religion that frightful Mein of ſordid and vilifying 
« Devotion, ill-favour'd Humiliation and Contrition, abjeft 
C Looks and Countenances, Conſternations, Proſtrations, Diſ- 
cc figurations, and, in the Act of Worſhip, Diſtortions, con- 
cc ſtrain d and painful Poſtures of the Body, -wry Faces, beg- 
« garly Tones, Mumpings, Grimaces, Cringings, and the reſt 
cc of this kind A ſhame indeed to us Grecians 
cc For to us (we know) tis preſcrib d from of old by our pe- 
cc culiar Laws concerning Muſick, and the publick Chorus's, 
« that we ſhould perform in the handſomeſt manner, and 
cc with a juſt and manly Countenance, avording thoſe Gri- 
cc maces and Contortions of which ſome Singers contract a 
« Habit. And ſhall we not in the more immediate Worſhip 
„ the DEITY preſerve this liberal Air and manly ” 
c pearance? Or, on the contrary, whilſt we are nicely ob- 
ce ſervant of other Forms and Decencys in the Temple, ſhall 

* we neglect this greater Decency in Voice, Words, and Man- 
* ners; and with vile Cries, Fawnings, and proſtitute Beha- 
* viour, betray the natural Dignity and Majeſty. of that Di- 
« vine Religion and National Worſhip deliver d down to us 
© by our Forefathers, and purg'd from every thing of 4 bar- 
« barous and ſavage kind? =T * 
What PLUTARCH mentions here, of the juff Counte- 
: nante or liberal Air, the 50wa dYyaor, of the Muſical Per- 
former, is agreeably illuſtrated in his ALCI1B1ADES 
Twas that heroick Youth who, as appears by this Hiſtorian, 
firſt gave occaſion to the ATHENIA NS.of. the. higher 
| Rank wholly to abandon the uſe of Flutes ; which had 1 * 


ee 
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ition ; and in another againſt the Epi- CM. 
Poles Atheiſm, where it will plainly 
| bY of XA; 2 en 


a. 


been highly in favour with them. The Reaſon given, was 
« the illiberal Air which attended ſuch Performers, and the 
« uni Disfiguration of their Looks and Countenance 
« which this Piping-work produc d. As for the real Figure 
or Plight of the ſuperſtitions Mind, our Author thus de- 
ſcribes it: © Gladly wou d the poor comfortleſs Mind, by 
« whiles, keep Feſtival and rejoice : But ſuch as its Reli- 
& gios is, there can be no free Mirth or. Joy belonging to it. 
cc Publick Thankſgivings are but private Mournings. Sighs 
« and Sorrows accompany its Praiſes. Fears and Horrours 
« corrupt its beſt Aﬀettions, When it aſſumes the outward 
« Ornaments beſt Apparel for the Temple, it even then 
& ſtrites Melancholy, and appears in Paleneſs and ghaſtly 
& Looks, While it worſhips, it trembles. It ſends up Vows 
« in faint and feeble Voices, with eager Hopes, Deſires, and 
cc Paſſions, diſcoverable in the whole Diſorder of the outward 
= Frame : and, in the main, it evinces plainly by Practice, 
te that the Notion of PY THAGORAS was but vain, 
« who dar d aſſert, That we were then in the beſt State, and 
x carry'd our moſt becoming Looks with us, when we ap- 
« proach'd the Gods. prongs by above all other Seaſons, are 
cc the Superſtitious found in the moſt abject miſerable State of 
« Mind, and with the meaneſt Preſence and Behaviour; 
« approaching the Sacred Shrines of the Divine Powers in the 
« ſame manner as they wou'd the Dens of Bears or Lions, 
« the Caves of Baſilists or Dragons, or other" hideous Receſ- 
tc [es of wild Beaſts or raging Monſters. To me therefore it 
« appears wonderful, that we ſhowd arraign Atheiſm” as 
& impious 5 whilſt Superſtition eſcapes the Charge, Shall he 
ce who holds there are no Divine Powers, be eſtee md im- 
'« pious; and ſhall not he be eſteem d far mere ampious who 
« holds the Divine Beings ſuch in their Nature as the Super- 
* ſlitious believe and repreſent ? For my own. part, I had 
« rather Men ſhou d ſay-of me, &c.” See VOL I. pay. 
41. in the Notes Nothing can be more remarkable than 
What our Author fays again, à little below. The Atheiſt 
believis there is no Deity ; the Religioniſt (or ſuperſtitions 
E Believtyy wiſhes there were none. If he believes, tis a- 
« gainft his Will: miſtruſt he dares not, nor call his Thought 
in queſtion.” But cou d he with Security, at once, throw 


« of 
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Miſc. z. enough a * what a ſhare Go op 

LH — . in that which the politer 

| Antients eſteem'd as Pzety, and true Reli. 
gion. notte 


— 
0 


ec off that oppreſſive Fear, which like the Rock of TA y- 
cc TALUS ampends, and preſſes over him, he won d with 
c equal Joy ſpurn his inflaving Thought, and embrace the 
« Atheiſt's State and. Opinion as his | happieſt Deliverance. 
cc Atheiſts are free of Superſtition, but the Superſtitious are 
cc ever willing Atheiſts, tho impotent in their Thought, and 
cc unable to believe of the: Divine Being as they gladly word. 
Nur 5 T& & 'Atic Said aquorias di wire. 5 45 
*. gc Th Sg i! wy, eovicgcs ig 
“ oZalev os f,, © Bratlay.” See VOL. I. pag. 
35736, 40, 41. eeuc ) 

* Where ſpeaking of Religion, as it ſtood in the Heathen 
Church, and in his own time; he confeſſes, & That as to the 
4 vulgar Diſpoſition, there was no Remedy. Many even of 
ce the better ſort would be found, of courſe, to intermix with 
cc their Veneration and Eſteem —_— of Terror or Fear 
c in their religious Worſhip, which might give it perhaps the 
Character of SUPERSTITION ; But that this Evil 
« was a thouſand times over-balanc'd by the Satisfaction, 
< Hope, Joy and Delight which attended religious Worſhip. 
cc This (ſays he) is plain and evident from the moſt demon- 
<« ſtrable Teſtimonys. For neither the Societys, or Publick 
c Meetings in the Temples, nor the Feſtivals themſelves, nor 
« any other diverting Partys, Sights, or Entertainments, are 
c more delightful ox rejoicing than what we our-ſelves be- 
cc hold, and act in the Divine Worſhip, and in the Holy Sa- 
ce crifices and Myſterys which belong to it. Our Diſpoſition 
cc and Temper is not, on this occaſion, as if we were in the 
c Preſence.of worldly Potentates, dread Sovereigns, and De- 
cc ſpotick Princes. Nor are we here found meanly humbling 
cc our-ſelves, crouching in Fear and Awe, and full of Anxie- 
cc ty and Confuſion, as wou'd be natural to us in ſuch a Caſe, 

But where the Divinity is eſteem'd the neareſt, and moſt 
« immediately preſent, there Horrours and Amazements are 
& the turtheſt baniſh'd ; there the Heart, we find, gives freeſt 
« way to Pleaſure, to Entertainment, to Play, Mirth, Hu- 
c“ mour, and Diverſion; and this even to an Exceſs.” 


BUT 
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BUT NOW, methinks, I have been 
ſufficiently grave and ſerious, in defence 
of what is directly contrary to Seriouſneſs 
and Gravity, I have very ſolemnly plea- 
ded for Gaiety and Goop Humour: I 
have declaim'd againſt Pedantry in learned 
Language, and oppos'd Formality in Form. 


I now find my-ſelf ſomewhat impatient to 


get looſe from the Conſtraint of Method : 
And I pretend lawfully to exerciſe the Pri- 
vilege which I have aſſerted, of rambling 
from Subject to Subject, from Stile to Stile, 
in my Mis cRLLANEOusS manner, ac- 
cording to my preſent Profeſſion and Cha- 


racter. 


I May, in the mean while, be cen- 
ſur d probably for paſſing over my Third 
Head. But the methodical Reader, if he 
be ſcrupulous about it, may content him- 
ſelf with looking back: And if poſſibly he 
can pick it out of my Second, he will for- 
give this Anticipation, in a Writing which 
is govern'd leſs by Form than Humour. I 
had indeed reſolv'd with my-lelf to make 
a large Collection of Paſſages from our 
moſt eminent and learned Divines, in or- 


der to. have ſet forth this Latter Head of 


my Chapter; and by better Authority 
than my own to have evinc'd, © That we 
Chad in the main 4 good-humour'd Reli- 

« gion. 
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Mikc 
| — while, I came to this ſhort Iſſue with my. 


WW 


* 
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4 gion. But after conſidering a little 


ſelf: 4 That it was better not to cite at 
« all, than to cite partialh.” Now if I 
cited fairly what was ſaid as well on the 
melancholy as the chearful fide of our Re. 
ligion, the Matter, I found, wou d be pret. 
ty doubtfully balanc d: And the Reſult at 
laſt wowd be this; © That, generally 
« ſpeaking, as oft as a Divine was in good 
« Humour, we ſhou'd find RELIGION 
« the ſweeteſt and beſt-humour d thing in 
4 Nature: But at other times (and hat, 
pretty oſten) we ſhou'd find a very dif. 
6 ferent Face of Matters,” 


Tuus are we alternately exalted and 
humbled, chear'd and dejected, according 
as our ſpiritual * Director is himſelf in- 
fluenc'd : And this, peradyenture, for our 
Edification and Advantage; That by 
« theſe Contrarietys and Changes we ma 

be render'd more ſupple and compliant,” 
If we are very low, and down; we are 
taken up. If we are ap, and high, we are 
talen down, — This is Diſcipline, This is 


Authority and Command. Did Religion 


carry conſtantly one and the ſame Face, and 
were it always repreſented to us alike in 


every reſpect; we might perhaps be oyer- 
bold, wa 26H Acquaintance with it, in 


— —— 


* Sutra, pag. 39. : 
00 
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too familiar a manner: We might think Ch. oy 
out- ſelves fully knowing in it, and aſſurd wy 
of its true Character and Genize. From 
whence perhaps we might become more re- 
towards the Ghoſtiy Teachers of 
it, and be apt to ſubmit. our- ſelves the leſs 
to thoſe who, by Appointment and Au- 
thority, repreſent it to us, in ſuch Lights, 
as they moſt proper and con- 


184 ak — 27 uw. only eee 
abruptly, even /ceptically on this my 
4% Head : referri — to whats 
has been faid already, on my preceding 
Heads, for the bare probability © of our 
« having, in the main, a witty and goods 
humour d RELIGION.“ ö 


Tals, however, I may prefume to aſ- 
ſert; That there are — ſome 
Countenances or Aſpects of our — 
which are humorous and pleaſant in > 
ſelves ; and that the {adder Repreſentations 
of it are many times ſo over-lad and diſ 
mal, that they are apt to excite a very con- 
trary Paſſion to what is intended by the 
Repreſenters. 5 8 
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MISCELLANY III 


G8 HAP. 1. 
Further Remarks on the Author of the 
Treatiſes.—— His Order and Deſign, 
His Remarks on the SUCCEs. 
SION of Wit, and Progreſs of 
Letters, and Philoſophy. f 
| Words, Relations, Affections.— Coun- 
try-Men and Country.——Old-E N G- 
LAND.——DPatriots of the Soil — 


Virtuoſi, and Philoſophers, —4 
TASTE. 


NH AVING already aſſerted my Pri- 


vilege, as a Mis CELL ANEOUS 

| or Ess a v-Writer of the modern 
Eſtabliſhment ; to write on every Sub- 
jet, and in every Method, as I fancy; 
to uſe Order, or lay it aſide, as I think fit; 
and to treat of Order and Method in other 
Works, tho free perhaps and unconfin' d as 
to my own: I ſhall preſume, in this place, 
| to 
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to conſider the preſent Method and Order Ch. 1. 
of my Author's Treatiles, as in this joint- 318 
Edition they are rang d. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the high Airs 
of ScteT1C15M which our Author aſ- 
ſumes in his firſt Piece; I cannot, after 
all, but imagine that even there he proves 
| himſelf, at the bottom, 2 real DO GMA“ 
11s T, and ſhews plainly that he has his 
private Opinion, Belief, or Faith, as ſtro 
as any Devotee or Religionift of em 
Tho he affects perhaps to ſtrike at other 
Hypotheſes Schemes ; he has ſome- 
thing of his own till in reſerye, and holds 
a certain Plan or Syſtem peculiar to him- 
ſelf, or ſuch, at leaſt, in which he has at 
preſent but few Companions or Followers, 


On this account I look upon his Ma- 
nagement to haye been much after the 
rate of ſome ambitious ARCHITECT; 
who being calPd perhaps to prop a Roof, 
redreſs a leaning Wall, or add to ſome 
particular Apartment, is not contented 
with this ſmall Specimen of his Mgſters 
ſhip ; but es 1 to demonſtrate 
Un-lerviceablenels and Inconvenience of 
the old Fabrick, forms the Deſign of a 
nem Building, and longs to ſhew his Skill 
in the principal Parts of ArchiteQute and 
Mechanjcks, | 


Vol. Js K 9 18 
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— T is certain that in mattets of Learn. 


ing and Philoſophy, the Practicę of pulling 
down is far pleaſanter, and affords more 
Entertainment, than that of building and 
ſetting up. Many have ſucceeded, to ami. 
racle, in the firſt, who have miſerably fil. 
len in the latter of theſe Attempts. We 


may find a thouſand Engineers who can 


ſap, undermine, and blow 4p, with admira- 
ble Dexterity, for one ſingle-one who can 
build a Fort, or lay the Plat- form of a Ci- 
tadel. And tho Compaſſion in real Wat 
may make the ruinous Practice lels de. 
lightful, tis cettain that in the /irerate War- 
ring-World, the ſpringing of Mines, the 
blowing up of Towers, Baſtions, and Ram- 
parts of PH1LosoOPHY, With Syſtems, 
Hypotheſes, Opinions, and Doctrines into 
the Air, is a Spectacle of all other the moſt 
naturally rejoicing. 


Ou Author, we ſuppoſe, might have 
done well to conſider this. We — fair- 
ly conducted him thro his firf and ſecona 
LETTER, and have brought him, as we 
_ here, into his third Piece, He Ex 
therto, methinks, kept up his /apping Me- 
thod and — Hane — tole- 
rable good Grace. He has given only ſome 
few, and very ſlender * Hints of going fur- 

| k ther, 
* Viz. In the Letter of Enthuſiaſm, which makes Trea- 
tile I. See VOL. I. pag. 41, 43, 44, 49. at the —_— 
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r, or attempting to etect any Scheme Ch. 1. 

o. Node which may diſcover bis Pretence WV 
to a real Architect- Capacity. Even in 
this his Third Piece he carrys with him the 
ſame ſceptical. Mein: and what he offers 
by way of Projet# or Hypotheſis, is very 
faint, hardly ſpoken aloud ; but mutter d 
to himſelf, in a kind of dubious Whilper, 
or feign'd SOLILoQUY., What he diſ- 
covers of Farm and Method, is indeed fo 
accom y'd with the random Miſcellaneous 
Air, that it may pals for Raillery, rather 
than good Earneſt. ?Tis in his following 
* Treatiſe that he diſcovers himſelf openly, 
as a plain Dogmati#t, a Formaliſt, and Man 
F Method; with his Hypotheſis tack d to 
bim, and his Opinions fo cloſe- ſticking, as 
wou'd force one to call to mind the Figure 

of ſome preciſe and ſtrait- lac d Profeſſor 

in a Univerſity. 


War may be juſtly pleaded in his 
behalf, when we come in company with 


And 54. concerning the previous Knowledg. So again, 
Treatiſe II. VOL, I. pag. 81, and 116. —— And again, 
Treatiſe III. V O L. I. pag. 294, 295, 297. where the 1 N- 
QUIRY is propos'd, and the Syſtem and Genealogy of the 
Aſections previouſly treated; with an Apology (| ag. 312.) 
for the examining Practice, and ſeeming Pedantry of the Me- 
thod. And afterwards the Apology for Treatiſe IV. in 
Treatiſe V. VO L. II. pag. 263, 264. Concerning this Se- 
nes and Dependency of theſe joint Treatiſes, ſee more parti- 
cularly below, pag. 189, 190, 191, 284, &c. 

* Viz, Treatiſe V. The INQUIR Y concerning Virs 
tue, VOL. II. 
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Miſc. 3. him, to inquire into ſuch ſolemn and pro. 
V found Subjects, ſeems very doubtful. Men 

while, as his Affairs ſtand hitherto in this 
his Treatiſe of Advice, T ſhall be contented 
to yoke with him, and proceed, in my mi/. 
cellaneous Manner, to give my Ap VIC 
alſo to Men of Note; whether they are 

Authors or Politicians, Virtuoſi or Fine-Gen- 
tlemen ; comprehending Him, the ſaid Au- 
thor, as one of the number of the Advigd; 
and My-ſelf too (if occaſion be) after his 
own example of Self- Admonition and pri- 
vate Adareſs. | 


BUT FIRST as to our Author's Dif. 
ſertation in this * third Treatiſe, where 
his Reflections upon Authors in general, and 
the Riſe and Progreſs of Arts, make the In- 
let or Introduction to his Philoſophy; we 

may obſerve, Thar it is not without ſome 
Appearance of Reaſon that he has advancd 
this Method. It muſt be acknowledg'd, 
that tho, in the earlieſt times, there may 
have been divine Men of a tranſcending 
Genius, who have given Laws both in Reli- 
gion and Government, to the great Adyan- 
rage and Improvement of Mankind; yet 
PHILOSOPHx it-ſelf, as 4 Science and 
known Profefſion worthy of that name, 
cannot with any probability be e. to 
have riſen (as our Author ſhews) nll other 


2 VOL 1 pag. 236, 7, 8, 9, Kc | | 
Arts 
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portion, adyanc'd before it. As this was of SV 


the greateſt Dignity and Weight, ſo it came 
laſt into Form. It was long clearing it-ſelf 
from the affected Dreſs of Sophiſts, or En- 
thuſiaſtick Air of Poets; and appear d late 
in its genuine, ſimple, and juſt Beauty. 


Tax Reader perhaps may juſtly excuſe 


our Author for having * in this place fo 
over-loaded his Margin with thoſe weigh- 
ty n and antient Citations, when 
he knows that there are many grave Pro- 
feſſors in Humanity and Letters among the 
Moderns who are puzzled in this Search, 
and write both repugnantly to one ano- 
ther, and to the plain and aatural Evidence 


of the Caſe. The real Lineage and S8 u c- 


CES$10Nof Wit, is indeed plainly founded 
in Nature: as our Author has endeayour'd 
to make appear both from Hiſtory and 
Fact. The GREEK Nation, as it is Ori- 
ginal to us, in reſpect to theſe polite Arts 
and Sciences, ſo it was in reality original to 
it-ſelf. For whether the E@yeTiaNs, 


PHENICIANS, TI HRACIANS, Or BAx- . 


BARIANS Of any kind, may have hit for- 
tunately on this or that particular Inven- 
tion, either in Agriculture, Building, Na- 
vigation, or Letters; which-ever may have 
introduc'd this Rite of Worſhip, this Title 
of a Deity, this or that Inſtrument of Mu- 


* Viz. VOL, I. pag. 242, &c. 
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Arts had been rais d, and, in a certain pro- Ch. 1 


38 
WE, 
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fick, this or that Feſtival, Game; or Dance 
(or on this matter there are high Debarg 
among the Leamed) 'tis evident, beyond 
4 doubt, that the Arts and Scitnter were 
formed in GREECE itdlelf Twas there 
that Muſick, Poetry, and the reſt cathe to ye. 
ceive ſome kind of „and be diſtin. 
guiſh'd into their ſeveral Orders and De- 
grees. Whatever flouriſt'd, or was raigd 
to any degree of Correctneſs, or real Per. 
fection in the kind, was by means of 
GrEECeE alone, and in the hands of that 
fole polite, moſt civiliz d, and accompliſh 
Nation. 


Nox can this appear ſtrange, when we 
conſider the fortunate Conſtitution of that 


People. For tho compos'd of different 


Nations, diſtinct in Laws and Goyernments, 
divided by Seas and Continents, diſpers'd 
in diſtant Iſlands; yet being originally of 
the ſame Extract, united by one 


Language, and animated that ſocial, 


blick and free Spirit, which notwith- 
ding the Animoſity of their ſeveral 
warring States, induc'd them to erect ſuch 
Heroick Congreſſes and Powers as thoſe 
which conſtituted the Amp HiCTONIAN 
Councils, the OLympicx, Is THMIA N, 
and other Games; they cou'd not but na- 
turally poliſh and refine each other. Twas 
thus they brought their beautiful and com- 


prehenſive Language to a juſt Standard 
leaving 
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The 


| fame proportion carry'd into 
other Arts. The | was — The 
ſeveral Species found, and ſer apart. The 
Performers and Maſters in every kind, ho- 
nour'd, and admir d. And, laſt of all, even 
Cz1Tick s themſelves acknowledg'd and 
receiv'd as Maſters over all the reſt, From 
Maſick, Poetry, Rhetorick, down to the ſim- 
ple Proſe of Hiſtory, thro all the plaſtick 
Arts of Sculpture, Statuary, Painting, Ar- 
chitecture, and the reſt; every-thing Muſe- 
like, and exquiſite, was rewarded 
with the higheſt Honours, and carry d on 
with the utmoſt Ardour and Emulation, 
Thus Gx&ECE, tho ſhe exported Arts to 


other Nations, had openly for her own 
ſhare no Import of the kind. The utmoſt 
which cou'd be nam'd, wou'd amount to 


no more than raw Materials, of a rude and 
barbarous form. And thus the Nation was 
evidently Original in Art; and with them 
every noble Study and Science was (as the 
great Maſter, fo often cited by our Author, 
lays of certain kinds of Poetry) * ſelf» 

+ j- VOL I. pax. 244. Ti in this fenſe 
of the natural Production, and Self-Formation of the Arts, 
in this Free State of antient GRE EC E, that the ſame great 
Maſter uſes this Word a little before, in the ſame Chapter of 
his Poeticks (viz- the 4th) ſpeaking in general of the Poets. 
Kar Une aegtopv]ss, ü e Thu Main, us Au- 


1:24 274m. And preſently after, Aifews di pugime, 
«71 n yas cer hte wee : 
K 4 


form d, 


, 40 
Standard 


BF 
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Miſc. 3. farm d, wrought out of Nature, and drawn 
kom — Operation and Courſe 
of things, working, as it were, of their 
own accord, and proper inclination. Now 
according to this natural Growth of Arts, 
pe iar to GR wy — * wow'd neceſſa. 
ily ha ; That at the beginning, when 
ua Foie of Language gr arg be firſt 
prov'd ; when the admiring: World made 
their firſt Judgment, and eſſay'd their Tafte 
in the Elegancys of this fort ; the Lofh, 

the Sublime, the Aſtoniſhing and Amazi 

wou'd be the moſt in faſhion, and prefer 
Metaphorical Speech, Multiplicity of E. 
gures and hig h- ſounding Words wou'd na- 
turally prevail. Tho in the Common- 
wealth it-ſelf, and in the Affairs of Go- 
vernment, Men were usd originally to 
plain and direct Speech; yet when Speak. 
ing became an Art, and was taught by So- 
phiſts and other pretended Maſters, the 
High Poeticł and the Figurative Way be- 
gan to prevail, even at the Bar, and in the 
Publick Aſſemblys: Inſomuch that the 
Grand-Maſter, in the * ahove- cited part of 
his Rhetoricks, where he extols the Tragick 
Poet Eurieibes, upbraids the Rheto- 
ricians of his own Age, who retain'd that 
very bombaſtick Stile, which even Poets, 
er thoſe too of the Tragick kind, had 
already thrown off, or at leaſt conſiderably 


* VOL. I. P. 245. in the Notes. 


mitigated. 
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mitigated.: Bur the Taſte of Gux RC was Chi! 
poliſhing: A better Judgment was Fw 


ſoon when a 'DEMOSTHENE'S 
was heard, and had found ſucceſs. The 
people themſelves (as our Author has 
ſnewn) came now to reform their Co- 
MEDY and familiar Manner, after TR A- 
GE Dy, and the higher Stile, had been 
br 


ht to its perfection under the laſt 
of an Euxreibes. And now in 
all the principal Works of Ingenuity and 
Art, StupLICI TY and NATURE 
chiefly to be ſought: And this was the 
TasTE which thro ſo many Ages, 
till the Ruin of all things, under a Uni- 
verſal Monarchy. 


Ir the Reader ſhowd dventure be 
led by his Curioſity to ſeek ſome kind of 
Compariſon between this antient Growth 
of TasTE, and that which we have ex- 
perienc'd in modern days, and within our 
own Nation; he may look back to the 
e of our Anceſtors —— 
He will find 'em, generally ſpeaking, to 
have been very 2 and 2 9 
and what we properly call home-ſpar ; till 
Learning came in vogue, and Science was 
known amo us. When our Princes 
and Senators became Scholars, they ſpoke 
[cholaſtically. And the pedantick Stile was 
prevalent, from the firſt Dawn of Letters, 
about the Age of the Reformation, till 


long 
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bar e 


2 and 
the fgarative and florid Manner. Nothing 


was fo acceptable as the high- ſounding 
Phraſe, the far-fetch'd Compariſon, the ca- 
pricious Point, and Play of Words; and 
nothing ſo deſpicable as what was merely 
of the plain or natural kind. So that it 
muſt either be confeſsd, that in reſpect of 
the preceding Age, we are falPn very low 
in Tas TE; or that, if we are in reali 
improv'd, the natural and ſimple Manner 
which conceals and covers Ak T, is the 
moſt truly artful, and of the genteeleſt, 
trueſt and beſt-ſtudy d Taſte: as has * 4. 
bove been treated more at large. 


NOW, THEREFORE, as to our 


, Author's PRILOSO PH it-lelf, as it lies 


conceaPd in + this Treatiſe, but more * 
feſs d and formal in his zext ; we hall 


e gradually according to his own 
ethod: ſince it becomes not one who 


* 


W 


* Page 21. and VO L. I. pag. 257, 258% 


+ Viz. Soliloquy, or Advice to an Author: Treatiſe III. 
VOL I. | 


|| Viz. INQUIRY, exc. Treatiſe IV. VOL. Th 
as 
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has undertaken the part of his airy AfſiE Chir, 


his ar 
bout the ſocial Pans and natural | 
of which he is ſuch a punctilious Examiner, 


O; all human Affections, the nobleſt 
and moſt becoming human Nature, is that 
of LovE to oxe's Country. This, perhaps, 
will eaſily be allow'd by all Men, who 
have yealy 8 COUNTRY, and are of the 
number of thoſe — be calbd * a 
ProE, as enjoying the Happineſs of a 
real Conſtitution = Polity, by which 
they are Free and Independent. There are 
few ſuch Country- men or Free- men ſo dego- 
nerate, as directly to diſcountenance or con- 
demn this Paſſion of Love to their Com- 
munity and — — — The 
indirect Manner this Princi 
is the moſt uſual. We her it — 
as a Complaint, © That there is little of 
this Lov extantin the World.” From 
whence *tis haſtily concluded, . That there 
« is little or nothing of friendly or ſocial 


11 


% 


—_— 


* A Multitude held together by Force, tho under one and 
the ſame Head, is not properly united: Nor does ſuch a Body 
make a People. *Tis the ſocial Ligue, Confederacy, and mu- 
tual Conſent, founded in ſome common Good or Intereſt, 
which joins the Members of a Community, and makes a Peo- 
ple ON B. Abſolute Power annuls the Publick : And where 
there is no Public, or Conſtitution, there is in reality no Mo- 
ther COUNTRY, Or NATIO N. See VOL. I. p. 105, 6,7. 


Affection 
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Mfiſc 2. Affection inherent in our Nature, or pro- 

. per to our Species.” / — oder 

—— That there is ſcarce a Creature of 

N Human Kind, who is not poſſeſs d at leaft 

with ſome inferioùr degree or meaner ſort 
of this natural Affection to 4 Country. 


* Neſcio 9 Natale Solam | dalcedin 
| captos Niere 
Daucit.— 


Ts a wretched Aſpect of Humanity 
which we figure to — — when we 
wou'd endeavour to reſolve the very E. 
ſence and Foundation of this generous Paſ- 
ſion into a Relation to mere Gay and Duſt, 
excluſively of any thing ſenſible, intelk- 
gent, or moral, *Tis, I muſt own, on cer- 
rain + Relations, or reſpective Proportions, 
that all natural Affection does in ſome mea- 
ture depend. And in this View it cannot, 

I confeſs, be deny'd that we have each of us 
a certain Relation to the mere Earth it-ſelf, 
the very Mould or Surface of that Planet, 
in which, with other Animals of yarious 
forts, We (poor Reptiles!) were alſo bred 
and nouriſh'd. But had it happen'd to one 
of us Britiſh-Men to have been born at 
Sea, cou'd we not therefore properly be 
call'd Britiſb-Men? Cou'd we be allow'd 
 Country-Men of no fort, as having no dil- 


* Ovid. Pont. Lib. 1. Eleg. 3. ver. 35» 
+ Ta Kabir mis gown lara · 
tint 
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tinct relation to any certain Soil or Re- Ch. x, 
gion; no original Neighbourhood but with VV 
the watry Inhabitants and Sea - Monſters? 
Surely, if we were born of lamful Parents, 
lawfully employ' d, and under the Proteo- 
tion of Law; wherever they might be then 
detain'd, to whatever Colonys ſent, or 
whither-ſoeyer driven by any Accident, or 
in 1 or Adventures in the Pub- 
lick Service, or that of Mankind, we 
ſhou'd ſtill find we had 4 Home, and Coun- 
try, ready to lay claim to us. We ſhou d 
be oblig' d ſtill to conſider our-ſelves as 
Fellon-Citi sens, and might be allow'd to 
love our Country or Nation as honeſtly and 
heartily as the moſt inland Inhabitant or 
Native of the Soil. Our political and ſo- 
cial Capacity wou d undoubtedly come in 
view, and be acknowledg'd full as natural 
and eſſential in our Species, as the parental 
and filial kind, which gives riſe to what 
we peculiarly call natural Affection. Or 
ſuppoſing that both our Birth and Parents 
had been unknown, and that in this reſpect 
we were in a manner younger Brothers in 
Society to the reſt of Mankind ; yet from 
our Nurture and Education we ſhou'd ſure- 
ly eſpouſe ſome Country or other, and joy- 
fully embracing the Protection of a Ma- 
giſtracy, ſhou'd of neceſſity and by force 
of Nature join our-felyes to the general 
Society of Mankind, and thoſe in parti- 
cular, with whom we had enter'd into a 
near er 
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Misc. 3. nearer Communication of Beneſirs, and 
cloſer Sympathy of Affections It 


. Paremt-Mould, or nurſing Dung ill. 
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. 
mean Subterfuge of narrow Minds, to af 
ſign this natural Paſſion for Society and 4 
Country, to ſuch a- Relation as that of a 
mere Fungus or common Excreſeence, to its 


TAE RELATIOR of Count mn, if 
it be allow'd any thing at all, muſt imply 
ſomething moral and ſocial. The Notion 
it· ſelf pre · ſup a naturally civil and 50. 
litical State why ny xe nd, and has reference 
to that particular of Society to which 
— — Adv — and 
rational Creatures, ſuch as are * natur 
and neceſſarily united for each other's Hap- 
pineſs and Support, and for the higheſt of 
all Happineſſes and Enjoyments;“ The 
« Intercourſe of Minds, the free Uſe of 
« our Reaſon, and the Exerciſe of mutual 
« Love and Friendſhip.” 


AN ingenious Phyſician among the Mo- 
derns, having in view the natural 
dency of the vegetable and animal Kinds 
on their common Mot her-EA R TH, and ob- 
ſerving that both the one and the other 
draw from her their continual Suſtenan 
(ſome rooted and fix d down to their firſt 


vol. L 2. 109, Kc. and VOL, IL 5. 310 Ke. 
65 
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abodes, others unconfin'd, and wandring Ch x. 
from place te place to fuck their Nouriſh- VV 
ment R) Re as I remember, 
ſtiles this latter animal-Race, her releas d 
Sans; Filios Terre emantipatos. Now if this 
be our only way of reckoning for Mankind, 
we may call our-ſelyes indeed, The Sons of 
EAR T E, at large ; but not of any particular 
So1L, or Diſtrict. The Diviſion of Cli- 
mates and Regions is fantaſtick and artifi- 
cial ; much more the Limits of particular 
Countrys, Citys or Provinces. Our Natale 
Solum, or Mother-Earth, muſt by this ac- 
count be the real Gr, 03x it- ſelf which bears 
us, and in reſpect of which we muſt allow 
the common Animals, and even the Plants 
of all degrees, to claim an equal Brot her- 
hood with us, under this common PARENT. 


Accorxpins to this Calculation, we 
muſt of neceſſity carry our Relation as far 
as to the whole material World or Uni- 
verſe; where alone it can prove complear. 
But for the particular Diſtri or Tract of 
Earth, which in a vulgar ſenſe we call our 
CounTRry, however bounded or geo- 
graphically divided, we can never, at this 
rate, frame any accountable Relation to it, 
nor conſequently aſſign any natural or pro- 
per Affection towards it. ' 


Ir unhappily a Man had been born ei: 
ther at an 1zz, or in ſome dirty Village; ” 
wou' 
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Miſc. Js wou'd hardly, I think, circumſeribe him 


A ſelf fo narrowly as to accept a Denomi. 
nation or Character from thoſe neareſt Ap. 
ndices, or local Circumſtances of his 
Nativity So far ſhou'd one be from mak- 
ing the Hamlet or Pariſh to be characteriſ. 
tical in the Caſe, that hardly wou d the 
Shire it-ſelf, or County, however rich or 
flouriſhing, be taken into the honorary 
Term or Appellation of oze's CounTxy, 
« What, then, ſhall we prefume to call 
« our CounTxy ? Is it EnNGLANDd it. 
« ſelf? But what of ScoTLAND? 
« Ts it therefore BRITAINů ? 
« what of the other Iſlands, the Northern 
« Ozxcapes, and the Southern IERSET 
& and GuERNSEY ? What of the Play. 
« tations and poor -IRELAND? ”—— Be. 
hold, here, a very dubious Circumſcrip- 


tion | 


Bur what, after all, if there be a 
Conqueſt or Captivity in the caſe ? a Migra- 
tion? a national Seceſſion, or Abandon- 
ment of our native Seats for ſome other 
Soil or Climate ? This has happen'd, we 
know, to our Forefathers. And as great 
and powerful a People as we have been of 
late, and have ever ſhewn our: ſelves un- 
der the influence of free Councils, and 2 
tolerable Miniſtry; ſhou'd we relapſe as 
gain into ſlaviſh Principles, or be admi- 
niſter d long under ſuch Heads as having 
| | no 
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no Thought of Liberty for themſelves, Ch. 1. 
can have much leſs for Eu Ro E or their 
Neighbours; we may at laſt feel a War at | 
home, become the Seat of it, and in the 

end 4 Conqueſt. We might then gladly 
embrace the hard Condition of our Prede- 

ceſſors, and exchange our beloy'd native 

Foil for that of ſome remote and uninha- 

bired part of the World. Now ſhow'd this 
poſſibly be our Fate; ſhou'd ſome. conſi- , 
derable Colony or Body be form'd after- 
wards out of our Remains, or meet as it 

were by miracle, in ſome diſtant Climate; 

wou'd there be, for the future, no Exgliſh. 

nan remaining? No common Bond of Al- 

liance and Friendſhip, by which we cou d 

ſtill call Country-men, as before? How 

came we (I pray) by our antient name of 
Engliſh-men ? Did it not travel with us 

over Land and Sea? Did we not, indeed, 

bring it with us heretofore from as far 

as the remoter Parts of GERMAN to 


this Iſland ? 


I MUST confeſs, I have been apr 
ſometimes to be very angry with our Lan- 
guage, for having deny'd us the uſe of the 
word PAT RIA, and afforded us no other 
name to expreſs our native Community, 
than that of Country; which already bore 
* two different Significations, abſtrated _ 

* Rus & Regio. In French Campagne & Pais. | 

Vol. 3. N L TI from 
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Miſc. 3. from Mankind or Society. Reigning 

WV words are many times of ſuch force as 
to influence us conſiderably in our Appte- 
henſion of things. Whether it be ffom 
any ſuch Cauſe as this, I know not: but 
certain it is, that in the Idea of a CIVII 
State or NATION, we Exgliſb-men are apt 
to mix ſomewhat more than ordinary groſs 
and earthy. No People who ow*d ſo much 
to xa ConsTITUTI1ON, and fo little to 
Ax So1L or CLIMATE, were ever known 
ſo indifferent towards one, and ſo paſſionate. 
ly fond of the other. One wou' d imagine 
from the common Diſcourſe of our Coun- 
trymen, that the fineſt Lands near the E u- 
pH RAT Es, the BABYLONIAN or PR- 
SIAN Paradiſes, the rich Plains of E. 
GYPT, the Grecian TEMP E, the Roman 
CAMPANIA, LOMBARDY, PROVENCE, 
the Spaniſh ANDALUSIA, or the molt de. 
licious Tracts in the Eaſter» or Weſtern 
IN DIES, were contemptible Countrys in 
reſpect of OLD ENGLAND. 


Now by the good leave of theſe wor- 
thy Patriots of the Soil, J muſt take the 
liberty to fay, I think OLD ENGLAND 
to have been in every reſpect a very in- 
different Country: and that Late EN c- 
LAND, of an Age or two old, even ſince 
Queen BESs's days, is indeed very much 
mended for the better. We were, in the 
beginning of her Grandfather's Reign, ur 

er 
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der a fort of Poliſh Nobility, and had no Ch. 1. 
other Libertys, than what were in com 
mon to us with the then faſhionable Mo- 
narchys and Gothic Lordſhips of E u- 

ROPE. For Religion, indeed, we were 

highly fam d, above all Nations; by be- 

ing the moſt ſubject to our Eccleſiaſticks at 

home, and the beſt Tributarys and Ser- 

yants to the Holy See abroad, 


I Mus T go further yet, and own, that 
I think Late ENGLAND, ſince the Revo. 
lution, to be better ſtill than 0/4 E N d- 
LAND, by many a degree; and that, in 
the main, we make ſomewhat a better Fi- 
gure in Eux ek, than we did a few 
Reigns before, But however our People 
may of late have flouriſh'd, our Name, or 
Credit have riſen; our Trade, and Navi- 
cation, our Manufactures, or our Husban- 
dry been improy'd ; *tis certain that our 
Region, Climate, and Soil, is, in its own 
nature, ſtill one and the fame. And to 
whatever Politeneſs we may ſuppoſe our- 
ſelves already arriv'd ; we muſt conf 
thar we are the lateſt Barbarous, the laſt 
Civiliz?d or Poliſh'd People of Europe. 
We muſt allow that our Conqueſt by, 
the RomaNs brought us out of a State 
hardly equal to the Indian Tribes; and 
that our laſt Conqueſt by the Nox mans 
brought us only. into the capacity of re- 
ceiving Arts and civil Accompliſhments 
L 2 from 
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Miſc. 3. from abroad. They came to us by de- 
WY'V grees, from remote diſtances, at ſecond or 

third hand; from other Courts, States, Aca- 


demys, and foreign Nurſerys of Wit and 
Manners. | 


NoTWIiTHSTANDING this, we have 
as oyer-weaning an Opinion of our-ſelyes, 
as if we had a Claim to be Original and 
Earth-born. As oft as we have chang d 
Maſters, and mix'd Races with our ſeye- 
ral ſucceſſive Conquerors, we ſtill pretend 
to be as legitimate and genuine Poſſeſſors of 
our Soil, as the antient ATHENIANS ac- 
counted themſelves to have been of theirs, 
"Tis remarkable however in that truly an- 
tient, wiſe, and witty People, That as 
fine Territorys and noble Countrys as they 

poſſeſs d, as indiſputable Maſters and Su- 
periours as they were in all Science, Wit, 
Politeneſs and Manners; they were yet 
ſo far from a conceited, ſelfiſh, and ridi- 
culous Contempt of others, that they were 
even, in a contrary Extreme, . Admiters 
« of whatever was in the leaſt degree in- 
* genious or curious in foreign Nations.” 
Their Great Men were conſtant Travellers, 
Their Legiſlators and Philoſophers made 
their Voyages into EG VD r, paſs'd into 
CATI DEA, and PERS IA, and fail'd not 
to viſit moſt of the diſpers'd Grecian Go- 
vernments and Colonys thro the Iſlands of 
the AGEAN, in ITALY, and on the 


Coaſts 
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Coaſts of As 1A and Ar RICA. Twas Ch. 1. 


mention d as a Prodigy, in the caſe of a 


great Philoſopher, tho known to have been 
always poor ; © That he ſhou d never have 
« trayel'd, nor had ever gone out of 
« ATHENS for his Improvement.” How 
modeſt a Reflection in thoſe who were 
themſelves ATHENIANS! 


| Fox our part, we neither care that 
Foreigners ſhou'd travel to us, nor any 
of ours ſhou'd travel into foreign Coun- 


trys. Our beſt Policy and Breeding is, it 
ſeems, 


* An iff Token of our being thorowly civiliz d: ſince in 
the Judgment of the Polite and Wiſe, this inhoſpitable Diſpo- 
ſition was ever reckon'd among the principal Marks of Bar- 
bariſm, So STRABO, from other preceding Authors, t 
ts ud civas Tois BagCd pus mio YO Thy AENUH AA- 
SIAN, I. 17. p. 802. | | "Sx4l 

The Zevs Zir- of the Antients was one of the ſolemn 


Characters of Divinity: the peculiar Attribute of the ſu- 


preme DEI T Y, benign to Mankind, and recommending 
univerſal Love, mutual Kindneſs, and Benignity between the 


remoteſt and moſt unlike of human Race. Thus their Divine 


Poet in Harmony with their Sacred Oracles, which were known 
frequently to confirm this Doctrine. 

Zay s wor Krug te" 81) e xaxior ge AA her, 

Eeiyov d Tiu,pd mois  Atks eiouv dTas]es 

Zeivu- — ———OATE E. 

Again, 

ou 715 d) beilor nico ale: . 

zd 715 Ss w©&- 4nd ug ©r wht" nave, 

Ti wv xęn lfte phs 38 Alis du Aare 

Eeiyoi == OATE: C. 


* 


And again, 
'Apveeds Groom, i- I" oy dvlewracr 
Ilay]as 38 p,,jms v, ö tn bmi v. 
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Miſc. 3. ſeems, . To look abroad as little as poſſi. 

Ma ble; contract our Views within the nar. 
« roweſt Compaſs; and deſpiſe all Know. 
“ ledg, Learning, or Manners which are 
not of 4 Home-Growth,” For bardly 
will the Antients themſelves be regarded 
by thoſe who have ſo reſolute a Cont 
of what the politeſt Maderns of any Na. 
tion, beſides their own, may have ad. 
vanc'd in the way of Literature, Politeneſs, 
or PHILOSOPHY. 


T HIS Diſpoſition of our Countrymey, 
from whatever Cauſes it may poſlibly be 
deriv'd, is, I fear, a very prepoſſeſſing 
Circumſtance againſt our Author ; whole 
Deſign is to advance ſomething nem, or at 
leaſt ſomething different from what is com- 
monly current in PHiLosoOPHY and 
MorAaLs. To ſupport this Deſign of 

his, he ſeems intent chiefly on this ſingle 

Point; “ To diſcover, how we may, to 

« beſt Advantage, form within our-ſelyes 

8 & what in the polite World is calPd 4 Re- 
« liſh, or Go TASTE.“ 


— 


See alſo Odyſ. lib. 2. ver. 34, Cc. and 67, c. lib. 4 
ver. 30, ec. and 60, 

Such was antient Heathen CH ARI T I, and pious Duty 
towards the Whole of Mankind; both thoſe of different Na- 
tions and different Worſhips, See VOL. II. pag. 165, 166. 


HE 
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HE begins, it's true, as near e 


poſſible, and ſends us to the narroweſt of 
all Converſations, that of So LILO ux 
or 3 But this Correſpondence, 
according to his Computation, is wholly 
impracticable, without a previous Com- 
merce with the World: And the larger 
this Commerce is, the more practicable 
and improving the other, he thinks, is 
likely to prove. The Sources of this im- 
proving Art of Self-Correſpondence he de- 
rives from the higheſt Politeneſs and Ele- 

ce of antient Dialogue, and Debate, in 
matters of Wit, Knowledg and Ingenuity. 
And nothing, according to our Author, can 
ſo well revive this ſelf-correſponding Prac- 
tice, as the ſame Search and Study of the 
higheſt Politeneſs in modern Converſation. 
For this, we muſt neceſſarily be at the pains 


of going further abroad than the Province. 


we call Home. And, by this Account, 
it appears that our Author has little hopes 
of being either reliſh*'d or comprehended 
by any other of his Countrymen, than 
thole who delight in the open and free 
Commerce of the World, and are rejoic'd 
to gather Views, ahd receive Light from 
every Quarter; in order to judg the beſt 
of what is perfect and according to a juſt 
Standard, and true TAs T E in every kind. 


L 4 Ir 


1 56 
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Miſc. . | TONER 
N Ir may be proper for us to remark in 


favour of our Author, that the ſort of Ri. 
dicule or Raillery, which is apt to fall upon 
PRHILOSSOPHERS, is of the ſame Kind 
with that which falls commonly on the 
VixTuos1 or refind Wits of the Age. 
In this latter general Denomination we 


include the real fine Gentlemen, the Lovers 


of Art and Ingenuity; ſuch as have ſeen 
the World, and inform'd themſelves of the 
Manners and Cuſtoms. of the ſeveral Na- 
tions of Eux op E, fearch'd into their 
Antiquitys, and Records; confider'd their 
Police, Laws and Conſtitutions; oblery'd 
the Situation, Strength, and” Ornaments 
of their Citys, their principal Arts, Stu. 
dys and Amuſements; their Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, Muſick, and their Tafte 
in Poetry, Learning, Language, and Con- 
Verſation. 


HITHERTO there can lie no Ridi. 
cule, nor the leaſt Scope for Satirick Wit or 
Raillery, But when we puſh this Virtuoſo- 
CHARACTER a little further, and lead 
our poliſh'd Gentleman into more nice 
Reſearches ; when from the view of Man- 
kind and their Affairs, our ſpeculative 
Genius, and minute Examiner of Nature's 
Works, proceeds with equal or perhaps 
ſuperiour Zeal in the Contemplation of 
the Inſect- Life, the Conveniencys, Ha- 

bitations 
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bitations and Oeconomy of a Race of Ch. x," 
Shell Lie; when he has erected 4 Cabinet 


in due form, and made it the real Pattern 
of his Mind, replete with the ſame Traſh 
and Trumpery of correſpondent empty 
Notions, and chimerical Conceits; he then 
indeed becomes the Subject of ſufficient” 
Raillery, and is made the Je# of common 
Converſations. 2 


A WoxszE thing than this happens 
commonly to theſe inferiour VIX TOS! 
In ſeeking ſo y for Raritys, they 
fill in love with RAR I T for Rareneſs- 
ſceke, Now the greateſt Raritys in the 
World are Mo xs TRHRS. So that the 
Study and Reliſh of theſe Gentlemen, thus 
aſſiduouſly imploy' d, becomes at laſt in 
reality monſtrous: And their whole De- 
light is found to conſiſt in ſelecting and 
contemplating whatever is moſt monſtrous, 
9 out of the way, and to the 

purpoſe of any thing in Nature. 


In PRHILOSO PH, Matters anſwer 
exactly to this Virtuoſo- Scheme. Let us 
ſuppoſe a Man, who having this Reſolution 
merely, how to imploy his Underſtanding 
to the heſt purpoſe, conſiders “ Who or 
« What he is; Whence he aroſe, or had 
his Being; to what End he was deſignd; 
* and to what Courle of Action he is by 
* his natural Frame and Conſtitution de- 

“ ſtin'd: ? 
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Miſc. 3.“ ſtin'd:” ſhow'd he deſcend on this ac: 

s count into himſelf, and examine his inward 
Powers and Facultys; or ſhowd he gf 
beyond his own immediate Species, 'City, 
or Community, to diſcover and recognize 
his higher Polity, or Community (that com. 
mon and univerſal-one, of which he is 
born 4 Member; ) nothing, ſurely, of this 
kind, cow'd reaſonably draw upon him the 
leaſt Contempt or Mockery. On the con- 
trary, the fine t Gentleman muſt after all 
be conſider'd but as an ID1oT, who talk- 
ing much of the knowledg of the World 
and Mazkind, has never ſo much as th 
of the Study or Knowledg of himſelf, or 
of the Nature and Government of that 
real Pablick and WoxrLD, from whence he 


holds his Being. 
* Quid ſumus, & quidnam victuri gig- 


nimur? 


& here are we? Under what Roof ? Or 
« on board what Veſſel ? Whither bound? 
« On what Buſineſs? Under whoſe Pilot- 
« ſhip, Government, or Protection? are 
Queſtions which every: ſenſible Man wou'd 
naturally ask, if he were on a ſudden 
tranſported into a new Scene of Life. 
'Tis admirable, indeed, to conſider, . That 
a Man ſhou'd have been long come into a 


—_—— 


* Perſe Sat. 3. ver. 67. 


World, 
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World, carry d his Reaſon and Senſe a- Ch. 1. 
bout with him, and et have never ſe VV 
riouſly ask d hi this ſingle Queſtion, 
« WHERE,49 1? er WHAT!” but, on 


n 
E 
leaving the Examination of it to others 
commiſſiond, as he ſuppoſes, to under- 
ſtand and think for him, upon this Head. 
To be bubbled, or put upon by any 
ſham-Advices in this Affair, is, it ſeems, 
of no conſequence! We take care to ex- 
amine accurately, by our omn Judgment, 
the Affairs of other People, and the Con- 
cerns of the World which leaſt belong to 
us: But what relates more immediately 
to our-ſelves, and is our chief S EL F-In- 
tere t, we 2 leave to others to 
examine for us, and readily take up with 
the firſt Comers; on whoſe Honeſty and 
good Faith 'tis preſum d we may fafely 
rely. 


HERE, methinks, the Ridicule turns 
more againſt the Philoſophy-Haters than the 
Virtuoſs or Philoſophers, Whilſt PHILOo- 
SOPHY is taken (as in its prime Senſe it | 
ought) for Maſterſbip in LIFE and MAN. | 
NERS, 'tis like to make no ill Figure in | 
the World, whatever Impertinencys may | 
reign, or however extrayagant the Times 
may prove. But let us view PHIL OSO: | 

| PHY, 
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Miſc-3.PHY, like mere A in its uſual 
4 e 


"/N/Career, and we ſhall find 


* 238 ri. 
ſing full as ſtro ai Proſeſſorg 
of the higher gy 2 kind.” Cockle. 

ſhell abounds with each. Many things ex. 

teriour, and without our-ſelyes, of no re. 
lation to our real Intereſts or to thoſe of 

Society and Mankind, are diligently in. 
veſtigated : Nature's remoteſt Operations, 
deepeſt Myſterys, and moſt difficult Pheno- 
mens diſcuſs d, and whimſically explain'd; 

| Hypotheſes and fantaſtick Syſtems erected; a 
Univerle anatomiz d; and by ſome * nota. 

ble Scheme fo ſolvd and reduc d, as to ap. 

an eaſy Kpack or Secret to thoſe who 
ave the Clem. Creation it-lelf can, upon 

occaſion, be exhibited ; Tranſmutations, 
Projections, and other Philoſophical Ak- 
CANA, ſuch as in the corporeal World can 
accompliſh all things: whilſt in the intel. 
lectual, a ſet Frame of metaphyſical Phraſes 
and Diſtinctions can ſerve to ſolve what- 
ever Difficultys may be propounded either 
in Logicks, Ethics, or any real Science, of 
whatever kind. | 


| Tr appears from hence, that the De- 
feds of PHILOSOPHH x, and thoſe of Vir- 
tuoſoſbip are of the ſame nature. Nothing 
can be more dangerous than a wrong 
Choice, or Miſapplication in theſe Affairs. 


— ——. 


_— 


, * VOL. II. pag. 184, 190. | 
But 
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But as ridiculous as theſe; Studys are ren - Ch. 1. 
derd by their ſenſleſs Managers ; it ap. 


however, that each of em are, in 


a Fine Gentleman and Man of Senſe. 


To philoſophize, in a juſt Signification, 
is but 1825 Good-Breeding a ſtep higher. 
For the Accompliſhment of Breeding is, 
To learn whatever is decent in Company, 
or beautiful in Arts: and the Sum of Phi- 
loſophy is, To learn what is jaſt in So- 
ciety, and beautiful in Nature, and the 
Order of the World. 


'Tis not Wit merely, but a4 Temper 
which muſt form the WELI-BRED Man. 
In the fame manner, tis not 4 Head mere- 
ly, but 4 Heart and Reſolution which muſt 
compleat the real PH1LoSOPHER. Both 
Characters aim at = is 2 aſpire 
to 4 juſt Taſte, and carry in view the Mo- 
del of W — is beautiful and becoming. 
Accordingly, the reſpective Conduct and 
diſtinct Manners of each Party are regu- 
lated: The one according to the perfecteſt 
Eaſe, and good Entertainment of Co u- 
PANY; the other according to the ſtricteſt 
Intereſt of MAN KIND and SOCIETY: 
The one according to a Man's Rank and 
Quality in his private NATION; the other 
according to his Rank and Dignity in NA- 


TURE. 
W 1 r- 


their nature, eſſential to the Character of 
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Miſc. 3. = 
WV WrrTHER each of theſe Offices, or 


ſocial Parts, are in themſelves as convenient 
as. becoming, is the great Queſtion which 
muſt ſome-way be decided. The WELL. 
Bzxtp-Man has already decided this, in 
his own Caſe, and declar'd on the fide of 
what is Handſom: For whatever he prac. 
tiſes in this kind *, he accounts no more 
than what he owes purely to himſelf; with. 
out regard to any further Adyantage. 'The 
Pretender to PH1LOSOPHY, Who either 
knows not how to determine this Affair, 
or if he has determin'd, knows! not how 
to purſue his Point, with Conſtancy, and 
Firmneſs, remains in reſpect of Phoſophy, 
what a Clown or Coxcomb is in r hou 
of Breeding and Behaviour, Thus, a 
ding to our Author, the Tas TE of Beau. 
ty, and the Reliſh of what is decent, juſt, 
and amiable, perfects the Character of the 
GENTLEMAN, and the PfILoso- 
PHER. And the Study of ſuch a Tas Tx 
or Reliſh will, as we _—_— be ever the 
great Employment and Concern' of him, 
who covets as well to be wiſe and good, as 
agreeable and polite, 


+ Quid VE Run atque DECENS 
curo, & rogo, & omnis in hoc ſum. 


Rs 


* VOL. I. pag. 129, 130. 
+ Horat, lib, Is Ep. I. Ver. 11. 
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Explanation of a TASTE continu d. 
— —Ridiculers of it. Their Wit, 
and Sincerity.—— Application of the 
Taſte to Affairs of Government and 
Politicks — Imaginary CHARA c- 
TERS in the State. Doung No- 
bility, and Gentry. — Purſuit of 
BE AUT . Preparation for Phi- 
loſophy. 


V this time, 2 I muſt have 

prov'd my-ſelf ſufficiently engag'd 
in the Project and Deſign of our Self- 
diſcourſing AuTHor, whoſe Defence I 
have undertaken. His Pretenſion, as 
plainly appears in this third Treatiſe, is 
to & recommend Mo Rx ALS on the fame 
foot, with what in a lower ſenſe is calPd 
Manners; and to advance PyilLosoPpHY 
(as harſh a Subject as it may appear) on 
the very Foundation of what is call'd 
agreeable and polite. And *tis in this Me- 
cod and Management that, as his Interpre- 
ter, or Paraphraſt, I have propos d to imi- 


ä 


11. 


* VOI. I. pag. 336, &c. 


tate 
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Miſc. 3. tate and accompany him, as far as m 
WV Miſcellaneous CHARACTER Will permit. 


Ou joint Endeavour, therefore, muſt 
appear this: To ſhew, . That nothing 
« which is found charming or delightful in 
the polite World, nothing which is adop- 
t“ ted as Pleaſure, or Entertainment, of 
« whatever kind, can any way be ac. 
« counted for, ſupported, or iſt d, 
« without the Pre. eſtabliſhment or Sup- 
4 poſition of 4 certain TASTE.“ Now a 
TasTE or Judgment, tis ſupposd, can 
hardly come teady form'd with us into 
the World. Whatever Principles or Ma. 
terials of this kind we may poſſibly bring 
with us; whateyer good F . Senſes, 
or anticipating Senſations, and Imagina- 
tions, _ be of Nature's Growth, and 
ariſe properly, of themſelves, without 
our Art, Promotion, or Aſſiſtance; the 

eneral Idea which is form'd of all this 

anagement, and the clear Notion we at- 
tain of what is preferable and principal in 
all theſe Subjects of Choice and Eſtimation, 
will not, as I imagine, by any Perſon, be 
taken for in- nate. Uſe, Practice and Cul- 
ture muſt precede the Underſtanding and 
Wit of ſuch an advanc'd Size and Growth 
as this. A legitimate and juſt TASTE 
can neither be begotten, made, conceiy'd 


— 


* 


* VOI. I. pag. 336, &c. | 
*Or 
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9 004 P uns of Carriers M. 


27 0 not only 
r but 
ainſt thoſe indo- 
erfor mers, Readers, 


ro def 

to —— open — 
lent ſupine Authors, P 
Auditors, Actors or Spectators ; who making 
9 22 > yp} what 
15 autiful agree \ 4 
Account te give of ſuch their — 
or odd FAN, reject the criticizing or 
examining Art, by which alone they are 
able to diſco ver the traue BEAUTY and 


Woxru of n 


Acorn to that affected Ridi. 
4% which theſe inſipid Remarkers pre- 
tend to throw pon juſt CAITIC ES, 
the Enjoy ment of all real Arts or natural 
Beautys ward be intirely loſt : Even in 
Behaviour. and Manners we ſhou'd at this 
rate become in time as barbarous, as in 
our Pleaſures and Diverſions. I wou d 
preſume it, however, of theſe Criticł. 
Haters, that they are not yet ſo uncivi- 
lia d, or void of all ſocial — — 
rail That the moſt barbarous Life, or 

« bratiſh Pleaſure, is as deſirable as the 
* moſt poliſh'd or reſin'd.“ 


Fox my own part, when 1 have heard 


ſometimes Men of * Ability join in 
Vol. 3. | with 
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Miſc. 3. with that effeminate plaintiye T 

WWVV Invettive againſt CR ITIC KS. Be 

| ally thought they 55 it in their Fan 
keep down the gr rh Tg n+ 1 Genius's « 15 
Vouth, their Rivals Y turning 
aſide from that Examination and 8 Li 
on which all good Performance as well as 
good Judgment depends. I have ſeen 
ny a time a Wa Man, who had hi 
ſelf a real good TASTE, give Ways WI 
a malicious Complaiſance, to the Humoi 
of a Company, where, in favour chiefly of 

the tender Sex, this ſoft languiſhing | : 


tempt of Criticks, and their Labours, 
been the Subject ſer a-foot.. « Wretch 
Creatures! (fays one) impertinent 
4 Things, theſe Criticks,, as ye call em 
« —— As if one cou Oy ny vi Was 
« apreeable or pretty, without their 

« Ml ——*Tis 3 250 that one ſhou dn NA 
« be allow'd to fancy for on el 
« Now ſhou'd a thouſand dicke 5 
« me that Mr. 4 % new Play wal Be 
the wittieſt in the World, L e 


mind 'em, one bit.“ 


Tuts our real Man of Wir hears pr 
tiently ; and adds, perhaps of his 
« That he thinks it, truly, ſomew 
“hard, in what relates to People 8 Diver 
« ſion and Entertainment, that they ſhow'd 
« be oblig'd to chuſe what pleas'd, others, 
c and not themſebues,” | "S000 after ys 
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he goes | himſelf to the Play, finds one of Ch. 2. | 
bis effeminate Companions commending WWW 
or admiring at a wrong place. He turns 
to the next Perſon who fits by him, and 
asks privately, '* What he thinks of. his 
Companion Reliſh ?® 73 


Sac is the Malice of the World! 
They who by Pains and Induſtry have ac- 
rd a real TASTE in Arts, rejoice, in 
their Advantage over others, who have 
either none at all, or ſuch as renders em 
ridiculous. At an Auction of Books, or 
pictures, you ſhall hear theſe Gentlemen 
Fan every one “ To bid for what 
e fancys.” Bur, at the ſame time, they 
wou'd be ' ſoundly mortify'd themſelves, 
if by ſach as they eſteem'd good Judges, 


they ſhou'd be found to have purchasgd 
by a wrong Fancy, or ill TASTE. The | 
fame Gentleman who commends his | | 
Neighbour for ordering his Garden, or 
Apartment, as bis Humour leads him, | 
takes care his own ſhow'd be ſo order'd as | 
the beſt Judgments wou'd adviſe, Bei 
once a Judg, himſelf, or but tolerably 
knowing in theſe Affairs, his Aim is not 
* To change the Being of Things, and 
* bring TRu TH and NaTuRE to his 
Humour: but, leaving NaTuRE and 
*TxuTH juſt as he found 'em, to ac- 
* commodate his Humour and Fancy to 
« their STANDARD.? Wou'd he do this 
M 2 in 


| 
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Miſc. 3. 
become as wiſe and great a 


M1iSCELLANEOUS 


in a yet higher Caſe, b in reality 


A a8 he 
is already a rend and poliſÞd Gents 


MAN. one of ches TASTES he un- 


derſtands how to lay out his Garden, mo. 
del his Houſe, fancy his Equipage, ap- 

int his Table : By the other he learns of 
what Value theſe Amuſements are in Life, 
and of what Importance to a Man's Free- 
dom, Happinels, and Self. Enjoyment. For 
if he wou'd try effectually to acquire the 
real Science or Tas TE of Life; he wou'd 
certainly diſcover, © That a RIOGRHI 


„ MIN p, and GENERoOus AFpEc- 


« Tx10oN, had more Beauty and Charm, 
« than all other 1 in the World 
« beſides.” And, © That a Grain of He 
2 92 and native Worth, was of more 
4 value than all the adwentitionus Or 
« ments, Eſtates, or Preferments; for th 
« fake of which ſome of the better fort ſo 
« oft turn Raves: forlaking their Prin- 
« ciples, and quitting their Hanour and 
« Freedom, for a mean, timorous, ſhifting 
“State of gaudy Servitude,” 5 


"A LITTLE better TASTE (were 
it a very little) in the Affair of Life it- 
ſelf, wou'd, if I miſtake not, mend the 
Manners, and ſecure the Happineſs of 
lome of our noble Countrymen, Who come 


with high Advantage and a worthy Che- 
rafter 
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Aer into the Publick. But &er they Ch. 2. 
have long engag d in it, their Won rA 


unhappily becomes venal. Equi es, Ti- 
tles, 9 Staffs, Rebbau, And o- 
ther ſuch glittering Ware, are taken in ex- 
change for inmard MERRIT, Honoug, 
anda CHARACTER. 


Tuts they may account perhaps 2 
ſbreud Bargain. But there will be fund 
yery untoward Abatements in it, when 
the matter comes to be experienc'd. 
They may have deſcended in reality from 
ever ſo glorious Anceſtors, Patriots, and 
Sufferers for their Nation's Liberty and 
Welfare: They may have made their En- 
trance into the World upon this bottom of 
anticipated Fame and Honour: They may 
have been advanc'd on this account to 
Dignitys, which they were thought to 
have deſery'd. But when induc'd to 
change their honeſt Meaſures, and facri- 
fice their Cauſe and Friends to an imagina- 
ry private Intereſt; they will ſoon find, 
by Experience, that they have loſt the 
Reliſh and TASTE of Life; and for in- 
ſipid wretched Honours, of a deceitful kind, 
haye unhappily exchang'd an amiable and 
ſweet Honour, of a ſincere and laſting Re- 
liſh, and good Savour. They may, after 
this, act Farces, as they think fit, and hear 
Qualitys and Virtues aſſign'd to em un- 
der the Titles of Graces, Excellencys, Ho- 

i nnn nours, 
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Miſc. 3. nours, and the reſt of this mock-Praiſe and 
mimical Appellation. They may even 


with ſerious Looks be told of Honour and 
Worth, their PRINC IPI, and their 
Couxrxx: But they know better with- 
in themſelves; and have occaſion to find 
Thar, after all, the World too knows bet. 
ter; and that their few Friends and Admi. 
rers have either a very ſhallow Wit, or a 
very profound Hypocriſy. | 


T Is not in one Party alone that theſe 
Parchaſes and Sales of Ho Nou are car- 
ry'd on. I can repreſent to my-lelf a no- 
ted PAT RI Or, and reputed Pillar of the 
religious Part of our Conſtitution, who 
having by many and way Services, and a 
ſteddy Conduct, gain'd the Reputation of 
thorow Zeal with his own Party, and of 
Sincerity and Honour with his very Ene- 
mys, on a ſudden (the time being come 
that the Fulneſs of his Reward was ſet 
before him) ſubmits complacently to the 
propor Bargain, and ſells himſelf for what 

is worth, in a vile deteſtable Old-Age, 
to which he has reſerv'd the Infamy of 
betraying both his Friends and Country. 


I CAN imagine, on the other ſide, one 
of a contrary Party; a noted Friend to 
LiztRTyY in Church and State; an Ab- 
horrer of the flaviſh Dependency on Coarts, 
and of the narrow Principles | of 8 

1 


7 1 Do _— as a a 


REFLECTIONS. 
Such a one, after many publick Services of Ch. 2. 


to ſeeck Court. Preferment; and this too 
under a Patriot- Character. But _ 

haps try'd this way with leſs ſucceſs, 
is oblig'd to change his Character, and 
become 4 royal Flatterer, a Courtier againſt 
his Nature; ſubmitting himſelf, and ſuing, 
in ſo much the meaner degree, as his inhe- 
rent Principles are well known at Court, 
and to his new-adopted Party, to whom 
he feigns himſelf 4 Proſelzte. 


TRE greater the Genius or Character is, 
of ſuch a Perſon; the greater is his Sla- 
very, and heavier his Load. Better had 
it been that he had never diſcover'd ſuch 
a Zeal for publick Good, or ſignaliz'd him- 
ſelf in that Party which can with leaſt 
Grace make Sacrifices of national Intereſts 
to 4 Crown, or to the | roy Will, Appe- 
tire or Pleaſure of 4 Prince. For ſuppo- 
ſing ſuch 4 Genius as this had been to act 
his Part of Courtſhip in ſome foreign and 
abſolute Court; how much leſs infamous 
wou'd his Part have proy'd? How much 
leſs flaviſh, amidſt a People who were l 
Slaves? Had he peradventure been one 
of that forlorn begging Troop of Gentry 
extant in DEN MAR R, or SWEDEN, ſince 
the time that thoſe Nations loſt their Li- 
bertys; had he liv'd out of a free Nation, 
and happily-ballanc'd Conſtitution; had 
M 4 he 
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note, I can ſee wrought upon, by degrees, VV 


M LSCEL LANEOS Ss 


Miſc 3. be been either conſcious of 0 Talent in 
e Affairs of Government, ar of xo Op 


portunity to exert any ſuch, to the ad. 
Vantage of Mankind: Where had been 
the mighty ſhame, if perhaps he had em 
ploy'® ſome of his Abjlitys ini: flattering 
like athets, and paying 2 
mage requir'd for Safety's ſake, and Self. 
Preſervation, in abſolute and deſpotick 
Goyernments? The TASTE, perhaps, in 
ſtrictneſs, might ſtill be wrong, even in 
this hard Circumſtance: But how ine xcuſa 
ble in 4 quite contrary one ! For let us fi 
ſe our Courtier not only a» Eng liſb-man, 
ut of the Rank and Stem of thoſe.old 
Exeliſh Patriots who were wont to curb 
the Licentiouſneſs of our Court, arraign 
its Flatterers, and purge away thoſe: Poj- 
{ons from the Ear of Princes; let us ſup- 
-pole him of a competent Fortune and mo- 
derate Appetites, without any apparent 
Laxury or Laviſhment in his Manners: 
What ſhall we, after this, bring in Excuſe, 
or as an Apology, for ſuch a Choice as his? 
How we explain this prepoſterous 
Reliſh, this odd Preference of Sabtlety and 
Indirectut ſe, to true Wiſdom, open Honeſty, 
and Uprightneſs ? 


*T is eaſier, I confeſs, to give account 
of this Corruption of TASTE in ſome ab- 
ble Tonth of a more ſumptuous gay Fan- 
Cy ; ſuppoſing him born truly Great, _ 
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of honourable Deſcent ; — A 4 2g AAS Ch. 2. 


Mix d, as well as ampie 
theſe 'Cironmſt ances os me may be the 


very Caules of his being thus en- 
ſnat d. The * Elegance of his Fancy in 
outward things, may have made him over- 


look the Worth of inward Character and 
Proportion : And the Love of Grandure 
and © wrong turn d, may 
have dd his tion over-ſtrong- 

ly with foch things as Frontiſpieces, Par- 
terres, "Equipages, trim Varlets in party-co- 
lord Clothes; and others i — —ů— A 
parel. Magnanimous Exhibitions of 
— and G eneroſity —“ In Town, a Pa. 
« lace and ſutable Furniture! In the 
Country the fame; with the addition 
« of ſuch Edifices and Gardens as were 
« unknown to our Anceſtors, and are un- 
„natural to'fuch a Climate as GREAT 
« BRITAIN!“ 


MAN While the Year runs on; but 
the Year's Income anſwers not its Expence. 
For“ Which of theſe Articles can be re- 
« trench'd ? Which way take up, after 
having thus ſet out?? A Princely Fan- 
cy has begot all this, alid a Princely Slavery, 
and C our: Dependence muſt maintain it. 


— —— 


VOL. I. pag. 139. 


MIS enl LANEOUIS 


Ta HE — is now led into 
4 Chaſe, v. ng Ge he will have ſlender 
Ca tho Toil ſufficient. He is him. 
ſelf raten. Nor will he ſo eaſily get out 
of that Lab) 
commit his ſteps, rather than to the more 
direct and plainer Paths in which he trod 
before. Farewel that generous proud 
4 Spirit, which was wont to ſpeak only 
«what it a _ v'd, commend only whom 
it thought worthy, and act a what 
4 it 4 — jy Favourites muſt be 


“ now obſerv'd, little Engines of Power 


“ attended on, and loathſomly careſsd: 
“ an honeſt Man dreaded, and every free 
Tongue or Pen abhor'd as 
* and reproachful.” For till our Gentle. 
man is become wholly proſtitute and 
ſhameleſs; till he is bro A x ro —＋ at 
publick Virtue, and the very Naben of com- 
mon Good; till he has —_ renounc'd all 
Principles of Honour and Honeſty, he 
muſt in good Policy avoid thoſe to/whom 
he lies 1d much expos'd, and ſhun that 
Commerce and Famil iarity at was 
once his chief Delight. 


SucH is the Sacrifice made to a — 
Pride, and ignorant Self-Eſteem ; 2 9 
whoſe inward Character muſt nec ung 
after this manner, become as mean and 


abject, 


1410 A} iff ” AK he 


rrinth, to which he choſe to 


4A 2 OLPMpP—=M"____IVw 0D + Fr 
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abject, as his outward Behaviour inſolent Ch. 2 
and intolerable. 1 11) ht _— > 


hm sd 14 u O210# n TRE 
TERRE are another fort of Sauiters to 
Power, and Traffickers of inward Wox TR 
and LI SER v for outward Gain, whom: 
one wou d be naturally drawn. to com- 
paſſionate. They are themſelves of a hu · 
mane, onate, and friendly nature, 
Well-wiſhers to their Country and Man- 
kind. They cou'd, perhaps, even em- 
brace PovERT V contentedly, rather than 
ſubmit to any thing diminutive either of 
their inward Freedom or national Liberty. 
But what they can bear in their own 
perſons, they cannot bring themſelves to 
bear in the Perſons of ſuch as are to come 
after them. Here the beſt and nobleſt of 
Affections are born down by the Exceſs 
of the next beſt, thoſe of Tenderneſs for 
Relations and near Friends. 


Suck Captives as theſe wou'd diſdain, 
however, to devote themſelves to an 
Prince or Miniſtry whoſe Ends were whol- 
ly tyrannical, and irreconcilable with the 
true Intereſt of their Nation. In other 
caſes of a leſs Degeneracy, they may bow 
down perhaps in the Temple of Rimmo n, 
lupport the Weight of their ſapine Lo x os, 
and prop the Steps and ruining Credit of 


their corrupt Patrons. 


THIS 


M18@ELLANEQUS 


Mia Vs oo nh iber Fn 
_ T r1s.is5Dm ery ſufficient for ſuch ho. 


neſt Natures ; ſuch as by hard Fate alone 
cou d have been made diſhoneſt. But as 
.for Pride or Inſolence on the account of their 
outward Adyancement and ſeeming. Ele- 
vation ; they are fo far from any. thing. re. 
ſembling it, that one may often obſeryg 
what is very contrary in theſe fairer Cha. 
rafters of Men. For tho perhaps they 
were known ſomewhat rigid and ſevere bo- 
fore ; you ſee em now grown. in reali 

fſubmiſſrve and obliging. Tho in Convedl 
tion formerly dogmatical and over-bearing, 
on the Points of State and Government; 
they are now the patienteſt to hear, the 
leaſt forward to dictate, and the readieſt to 
embrace any entertaining Subject of Diſ- 
courſe, rather than that of the P«blick, and 
their own perſonal Advancement. 


+ No THING is ſo near Virtue as this Be- 
haviour : And nothing fo remote from it, 
nothing ſo ſure a Token of the moſt pro- 
fligate Manners, as the contrary. In a 
free Government, *tis ſo much the Intereſt 
of every one in Place, who profits by the 
Publick, to demean himſelf with , Modeſty 
and Submiſſion ; that to appear immediate- 
ly the more inſolent and haughry on ſuch 
an Advancement, is the mark only of a 
contemptible Genius, and of a want of 
| true 


g 
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true Underſtanding even in the narrow 


Senſe of Loreren and private tt. 


' Th: If 


Tuus we fee, after all, that tis not 


merely What we call Principle, but a 


Tas TE, which governs Men. They may 
think for e 6 This is Right, or that 
Mrong: They may believe“ This # 
4 Crime, oe Tons bed This 
« by Man, or Gott : if the 
Mice things lies croſs to —— 
if the Faxcy be florid, and the Appetite 
high towards the ſubaltern Beautys and 
lower Order of worldly Symmetrys and 
Proportions; the Conduct will infallibly 
turn this latter way. „ val 


EVEN — — — as is 
owing to religious Diſcipline, will make 
bur a flight Figure, where this TASTE ig 
ſer amiſs. Among the Vulgar perhaps it 
may do wonders. A Devil and à Hell 
may prevail, where a Jail and Gallows ate 
thought inſufficient. But fach is the Na- 
ture of the liberal, poliſfid, and refiw?d 
part of Mankind; fo far are they from the 
mere Simplicity of Babes and Sucklings ; 
that, inſtead vf applying the Notion of a 
future Reward or Puniſhment to their im- 
mediate Behaviour in Society, they are 
apt, much rather, thro the whole Courſe 
of their 'Lives, to ſhew evidently that 
they look on the pious Narrations — — 
inde 


1a COT 
WYV the Amuſement of the mere Vulgar: 


M1$CELLANEdY s 
indeed no better than Childtenis'Tales! or 


Eſſe aliquos Manes, c ſabrerr 50 
eee ee 


Nee pueri credant, niſ qui nondum art 
bot eee Fodw 2ÞMb 01 
Mm Nrn. ff r e 2tody 


SOMETHING therefore thowd;” me- 
thinks, be further thought of, in behalf 
of our generous Vouths, towards the cor- 
recting of their TAS E, or Reliſh in the 
Concerns of Life. For this at lAſt is 


will influence. And in this reſpect the 


TJouth alone are to be regarded. Some 
hopes there may be ſtill conceiv d of Th 
The reſt are confirn'd and harder'd in 
their way. A'middle-ag'd Knaye (hôw- 
ever deyout or orthodox) is but a common 
Wonder: An old-one, is no Wonder'a 
all: But a young: one is ſtill (thank Hea- 
ven!) ſomewhat extraordinary. And 1 
can never enough admire what was Rid 
once by a _— Man at the firſt' appea- 
rance of one 0 

tutes, © That he even trembled' at the 


« ſight, ro find Nature capable of being 
4 turn'd ſo ſoon: and That he boded grea- 


« ter Calamity to his Country from this 


« ſingle Example of young Villany, than 


- of +" * $ — — ä 
* Juven. Sat. 2. ver. 149. 


theſe young able Profi. 


66 from 


of 


e 


« Paz 
2 


„La 3 proceed in this view, 
addreſſing -our-ſelves to the grown Youth 

of our. polite World. Let the A be 
to theſe whoſe Reliſh is retriev and 
whoſe Taſte may yet be formd in Morals ; 


as it ſeems to be, already, in exteriour 2 
ners and Behaviour. 


£ 


THAT there is really A STADA 
of this latter kind, will immediately, and 
on the firſt view, be acknowledg d. The 
Conteſt, is only, Which is t 
« Which the an- affected Carriage, and 42 
« Demeanour? And Which the affected 
« and falſe ?? | Scarce is there any-one, 
who pretends not to know and to decide/ 


What is well-bred and handſom. There are 


few ſo aſſectedly clowniſh, as abſolutely 
to diſown Fend breeding, and renounce the 
Notion of a BEAur x in outward Man- 
ners and Deportment. With ſuch as theſe, 
wherever 2 


dem of a Beauty in inward Sen- 
Principles. 


convinci 
timents 


Wroxvex has any Impreſſion of what 


we call G entility or Politeneſs, is — 
| 0 
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n Au of all the Chi/ 


— — 
— 


ſhou'd be found, I muſt: 
confeſs, I cou 0 ſcarce be tempted to be- 
ſtow the leaſt Pains or Labour, towards 


— acquainted with the Dc On u. and 
9 RACE of things, 


MisczLLANDOVOUS 


that he will readily 

cConſeſs « Pleaure and ns ptr the 
very Sarvey and Contemplation of this kind 
Now if in the way of polite Pleaſure, je 
A br, Love of 1 be eſlential: 
the and 14 1 and 
Cy on which depends, muſt 


alſo be eſſential, inthe be nee. 


Tis impoſſible we can advance tbe 
leaſt in any Reliſh or Taſte of outward 
Symmetry and Order; without acknoy- 
ledging that the proportionate and rogular 
State, is the truly proſperous and natura 
in every Subject. The ſame Feamres 
which make Deformity, create lac e- 
_ Gionlneſs and Diſeaſe. Andche lame Shaps 
and Proportions which make _— 
ford — by adapting to Activity 
and Uſe. Even in the imitative or d. 
fgning Arts (toe which our Author ſo of- 
ten refers) the Truth or Beauty of every 
Figure or Statue is meaſur d from the Per. 
fection of Nature, in her juſt. of 
every Limb and Proportion to-the 
ty, Strength, omg; Life and Va 
of the particular Species or de · 
Hud. 22 


Tus Beauty 9 * Truth are re plan 
ly join'd with the Notion of  Uihiligy, 


vol. I. Fag. 142, &c. 


00 
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Convenience, even in the Apprehenſion of Ch. a. 
every ingenious Artiſt, the * | Architeff, WO. 
the Statuary, or the Painter. Tis the 
ſame in the Phyſician's way, Natural 
Health is the juſt Proportion, Truth, and 

Courſe of things, in a Conſtituti 
'Tis the inward Beauty of the Bo p v. And 
when the Harmony and juſt Meaſures of 
the riſing Pulſes, the circularing Humours, 
and the moving Airs or Spirits are dif- 
turb d or loſt, Deformity enters, and with 
it, Calamity and Ruin, 


Snou' p not this (one wou'd imagine 
be till the ſame Ca and hold — 
to the MIND? Is there nothing there 
which tends to Diſturbance and Diſſolu- 
tion? Is there no natural Tenour, Tone or 
Order of the Paſſions or Affections? No 
Beauty, or Deformity in this moral kind? 


bd 
— _ | — 
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* In GR AG1IS Operibus, nemo ſub mutulo denticulos 
conflituit, (c. Nuod ergo ſupra Cantherios & Templa in 
Veritate debet eſſe collocatum, id in Imaginibus ſi infrd con- 
firutum fuerit, mendoſam habebit operis rationem, Etiam- 
1 ANTIQUI non probaverunt, inſtituerunt, c. 
lia quod non poteſt in Veritate fieri, id non putaverunt in 
Imaginibus faftum, poſſe certam rationem habere. Omnia 
enim certa ietate, ex 4 veris NATUR deductis Mo- 

— in Operum per fectiones : & ea probave- 
runt quorum explicationes in Diſputationibus rationem poſ- 
ſunt habere VERITAT IS. Haque ex eis Originibus 
ymmetrias ꝭ Proportiones uniuſcujuſque generis conſtitutas 
ſelguerunt. VITRUVIUS, lib. 4. cab. 2. whoſe Com- 
mentator PHILANDER may be alſo read on this place. 
bee aboye, VOL. I. pay. 208, 336, & c. 340, 350, &c. 
And below, pag. 259, 260. us. 
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| « fruttibuſve, per ſeipſum poſſi jure laudari. 'Qwod 'quale 
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.3-Os allowing that there really is; muſt i 
not, of conſequence, in the fame manne, 


imply Health or Sicklineſs, Proſperity — 


Diſaſter? Will it not be found im this te. 
above all, « That what is“ BE Au. 
0 eee 


— 


* This is the HON ES T UM, the PULCHRY 
Ta Rande, on which our Author lays the ſtreſs of VII. 
TUE, and the Merits of this Cauſe 3 as well in his other 
Treatiſes, as in this of Soliloquy here commented, This 
Beauty the ROMAN Orator, in his rhetorical way, and in 
the Majeſty of Stile, cou'd expreſs no otherwiſe as'4 
Myſtery, © HONESTUM igitur id intelligimus, quod 
4c zale eſt, ut, 'detratta omni utilitate, - ſone ullis premits 


ce ſit, non tam definitione qui ſum uſus intelligi poteft' (quan« 
cc quam aliquantum poteſt) quam COMM UNI onninm 
« FUDICIO, & optimi cujuſqus ftudiis, - atque fais; 
& qui permulta ob eam unam cauſam faciunt, quia dectt, 
c quia rectum, quia honeſtum eſt; etſi nullum conſecuturim 
& emolumentum vident.” Our Author, on the other ſide, 
having little of the Orator, and leſs of the Conſtraint of For- 
mality belonging to ſome graver Characters, can be more fa- 
miliar on this occaſion ; and accordingly deſcending, without 
the leaſt _ into whatever Stile, or Humour; he refuſes 
to make the leaſt Difficulty or Myſtery of this matter. He 
pretends, on this head, to claim the Aſſent not only of Orz- 
tors, Poets, and the higher Virtuoſi, but even of the Beaur 
themſelves, and ſuch as go no farther than the Dancing-Maſ- 
ter to ſeek for Grace and Beauty. He pretends, we ſte, to 
fetch this natural Idea from as familiar Amuſements as Dreli, 
Equipage, the Tiring-Room, or Toy-ſhop, And thus in his 
proper manner of SO LILO SV, or Self-Diſcourſe, we 
may imagine him running on: beginning perhaps with ſome 
particular Scheme or fancy'd Scale of BEA UT Y, which, ac. 
cording to his Philoſophy, he ſtrives to ere ; by diſtinguiſh: 
ing, ſorting, and dividing into Things animate, in-animate, 
and mixt : as thus. a \ 


In the I N-ANIMATE; N regular 
Figures and Symmetrys with which Children are delighted 3 


and proceeding gradually to the Proportions' of pare 
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@TIEUL is Honorius and P eee. 
4 ble;. 5 is Harmonious and P 9 
« tionable, is TRuR; and what is at 
@ once both Beautiful and Trae, is, of con · 
« * ſequence, Apreeable and Goon?” g 

WHERE 


and the other Arts,—The ſame in reſpe& of Sounds and 

ſaab, Words e Pars of the Work, Se 

Vage W arts e 

— The Globe. Celeſtial 
and their — The higher Architecture of Na- 

ture. N ATURE her-ſelf, conſider d as Inanimate and 


"ate ANIMATE; from Animals, and their ſeveral 
Sagacitys, to Men.——And'from ſingle 

2 e — private Characters, U 
Genius s, Diſpoſitions, Manners; to Publick Societys, Com- 
munitys Or — Hocks, Herds, and 
— ſemblages or Groups of living Creatures, to 
3 encys, or whatever" is 
in the The Correſpondence, Union, and Har- 
— — NATURE her- ſelf, conſider d as animate and 


— MIXT; as in a ſingle Perſon (a Body and a 4 
Mind) the Union and Harmony of this kind, 
utes the real Perſon : and the Friendſhi Love, or whaeyer 
other Affection is form d on ſuch an Object. A Houſhold, a 
City, or Nation, with certain Lands, Buildings, and other 
Appendices, or local Ornaments, which jointly form that a» 
le Idea of Home, Family, Country 
“And what of this ? (ſays an airy Spark, no Friend to 
Meditation or deep Thought) What means this Catalogue, 
« or Scale, as you are pleas d to call it ? Only, Sir, to 
« ſatisfy my-ſelf, That I am not alone, or ſingle in a certain 
« Fancy I have of a calld BEAUTY; That have 
« almoſt the whole World for my Com nions 3 and That 
« each of us Admirers and earneſt Pur vers of BEAUTY 
« (ſuch as in a manner we All are) if peradventure we take 
60 * nota certain Sagacity along. with us, we muſt err widely, 
e extravagantly, and run ever upon a falſe Scent, We 
* — (in the Sportſman's Phraſe) have many Hares afoot, 
but ſhall ſtick to no real Game, nor be fortunate in any 
Capture Which may content us. 
N 2 6 See 
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SC, W HERE then is chis BRA u TY or Huy: 
mon to be ſound? How is this $y MME. 
Tx x to be diſcover d and apply d? 1 
it any other Art than that of PHIL OS. 
PHY, or the Study of inward Numbers and 
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© See with what Ardour and Vehemence, the young Man, 
& neglecting his proper Race and Fellow-Creatures, and for- 
getting what is Decent, Handſom, or Becoming in human 
« Affairs, purſues theſe SPECIES in thoſe common Ob- 
«jets of his Affection, a Horſe, a Hound, a Haut 
What Doting on theſe Beauty: What Admiration 
<« of the Kind it-ſelf! And of the particular Animal, what 
* Care, and in a manner Idolatry and Conſecration; when 
cc the Beaſt beloy'd is (as often happens) even ſet apart from 
«* uſe, and only kept to gaze on, and feed the enamour d 
4 Fancy with higheſt Delight See! in another Youth 
<« not ſo forgetful of Human Kind, but remembring it till 
4 in a wrong way! a $1A&xzaaQ@- of another ſort, a CH. 
«REA. Qugm elegans formarum Spectator ee 
& as to other Beautys, where there is no Poſſeſſion, no En- 
c joyment or Reward, but barely ſeeing and admiring ; as in 
<« the Virtuoſo-Paſſion, the Love of Painting, and the De- 
<« ſigning Arts of every kind, ſo often obſerv d Ho 
cc fares it with our Princely Genius, our Grandee who aſſem- 
& bles all theſe Beautys, and within the Bounds of his ſump- 
* tuous Palace incloſes all theſe Graces of a r 1 | 
* What Pains !  SCICNCE lemme Be 
< Diſpoſition and Order ear bs finer ſorts of A 
Gardens, Villa's / The kind of Harmony to the Eye, 
from the various Shapes and Colours agreeably mixt, and 
© rang'd in Lines, intercroſſing without confuſion, and for- 
* tunately co- ineident Parterre, Cy preſs's, Groves, 
Wilderneſſes . Statues, here and there, of Virtus, 
Fortitude, Temperance, Hero's-Buſts, Philoſopheti- 
Heads; with ſutable Motto's and Inſcriptions.— 
* lemn Repreſentations of things deeply natural. Caves 
« Grotto's, Rocks Urns and Obelisks in retir d places, 
ce and diſpos'd at proper diſtances and points of Sight: with 
« all thoe Symmetrys which filently expreſs a reigning Or. 
7 tr, 


Proportions, which can exhibit this in Life? 
At, other; Who, then, can poſſibly have 
414 


;TE af this kind, without being be- 
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holden to PRHILOĩSO EHT? Who can ad. 
mire the o ard Beautys, and not recur in- 


ſtantly to the inward, which are the moſt 
real and eſſential, the moſt naturally affecł- 
ing, and of the higheſt Pleaſure, as well 
28 Profit and Advantage? 5 


{TY 
Das 4145? 
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« der, Peace, Harmony, and Beauty — But what is 
c there anſwerable to this, in the MINDS of the Poſſeſ- 
« for? What Poſſeſſion or Propriety is theirs ? What 
ce Conſtanc or Security of Enjoyment ? What Peace, what 
« Harmony WITHIN?“ - Tax 
Thus our MO NOLOGIST, or Self-diſcourſing Author, 
in his uſual Strain 3 when incited to the Search of BEA U- 
TY and the DECORUM, = vulgar Admiration, and 
the univerſal Acknowledgment of the SPECIES in oat- 
ward Things, and in the meaner and ſubordmate Subjects. 
By this inferiour Species, it ſeems, our ſtrict Inſpector diſdains 
to be allur d: And refuſing to be captivated by any thing leſs 
than the 2 original, and genuine Kind z he at 
leiſure, without Emotion, in deep philoſophical Reſerve, thro 
all theſe pompous Scenes; paſſes unconcernedly by thoſe 
Court-Pageants, the illuſtrious and much-envy'd Potentates of 
the Place; overlooks the Rich, the Great, and even the 
Fair : Feeling no other Aftoniſhment than what is accidentally 
rais'd in him, by the View of theſe Impoſtures, and of this 
ſpecious Snare, For here he obſerves thoſe Gentlemen chiefly 
to be caught and faſteſt held, who are the higheſt Ridiculers of 
ſuch Reflections as his own, and who in the very height of 
this Ridicule prove themſelves the impotent Contemners of a 
SPECIES, which, whether they will or no, they ardently 
purſue ; Some, in 4 Face, and certain regular Lines, or Fea- 
tures ; Others in a Palace and Apartments: Others in an 
Equipage and Dreſs « O EFFEMINACY! EF- 
« FEMINACY! Who wou'd imagine this cou'd be the 
Vice of ſuch as appear no inconſiderable Men? But 


3 « Bloom 


« Perſon is a Subject of Flattery which reaches beyond the 
> BY N 


MISsSCELLANEOUS 
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* I x ſo ſhort a compaſs does that Learn. 


ing and Knowledg lie, on which Manners 
and Life depend. *Tis We oar-ſelves create 
and form our TASTE. If we reſolve to 
have it Joſt; tis in our power. We may 
eſteem and value, approve and dilapproye, 
as we wou'd with. For who wou' d not re- 
joice to be always equal and conſonant to 
himſelf, and have conſtantly that Opinion 
of things which is natural and proportio- 
nable? But who dares ſearch OpINIOx 
to the bottom, or call in queſtion his early 
and prepoſſeſſing TAs TR? Who is ſo juſt 
to himſelf, as to recal his Fancy from 
the power of Faſhion and Education, to 
that of REeason? Cowd we, however, 
be thus courageous ; we ſhow'd ſoon ſet- 
tle in our-ſelves ſuch an Opinion of 
Goop as wou'd ſecure to us an invaria- 


— — 


« Bloom of Youth. The experienc'd Senator and aged Ge- 
ce neral, can, in our days, diſpenſe with a Toilet, and take 
c his outward Form into a very extraordinary” Adjuſtment 
ce and Regulation All Embellipments are affected, be- 
ce ſides the true. And thus, led by Example, whilſt we run 
« in ſearch of Elegancy and Neatneſs ; purſuing BE AU- - 
« TY; and adding, as we imagine, more Luſtre and Va- 
ce jue to our own Perſon; we grow, in our real Character 
« and truer SELF, deform'd and monſtrous, ſervile and 
ce abject; ſtooping to the loweſt Terms of Courtſhip; and 
« ſacrificing all internal Proportion, all intrinſick and real 
« BEAUTY and WORTH, for the ſake of Things 
* which carry ſcarce a Shadow of the Kind.“ Supra, VOI. 
IL Pag. 294; &c. and V OL j dg. 128, &c. and PAS» 
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ble, agre ceable, and juſt TATE in Life NN 
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THUS HAVE a wats bn | = read 
in my Author”s ſteps, and prepare the Rea- 
der for the ſous wa downright Philoſo- 

hy, which even in this * laſt commented 
Frreatiſe, our Author keeps ſtill as a My- 
ſtery, and dares not formally profeſs. His 

erence has been to adviſe Authors, and 
poliſh Stiles; but his Aim has been to cor- 
rect Manners, and regulate Lives. He has 
affected S o L IL o ux, as pretending on- 
ly to cenſure Himſelf; but he has taken 
occaſion to bring others into his Compa- 
ny, and make bold with Perſonages and 
Characters of no inferiour Rank. He has 
given Scope enough to Raillery and Hu- 
mour; and has intrench'd very largely on 
the Province of us Miſcellanarian Writers. 
But the Reader is now about to ſee him 
in a new aſpect, “ a formal and profeſsd 
« Philoſopher, a Syſtem-Writer, a Dog ma- 
« tit, and Expounder,” Habes confiten- 
tem reum. 


So to his PxtLosopny I commit 
him. Tho, according as my Genius and 


* iz. Treatiſe III. (ADVICE to an Author) VOL. I. - 
Kay, Viz, In Treatiſe IV. (The INQUIRY, c.) VOL, 


N 4 preſent 
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t Diſpoſition will permit, I intend 
Skit to 0 accompany hin ar him at a diſtance, keep 
the beſt 


am — — the dangerous Seas he is 
about to . 1 
ei 
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CHAP. I. 


Connexion and Union of the Subject- 
Treatiſes . P HILOSOPHY in 
form. Metaphyſic 6. —E G or ity. 
llentity. Moral Footing. Proof 
and Diſcipline of the Fancys. Set- 
tlement of OPINIO N.— Anatomy 


of the Mind.— 4 Fable. 
V V ning of our preceding Miſcella- 
ny, taken notice of our Au- 

thor's Plan, and the Connection and De- 
ndency of his * Joint-Tracts, compre- 
— in two preceding Volumes. We 
are now, in our Commentator-Capacity, 
arriv*d at length to his ſecond Volume, to 
which the three Pieces of his firſt appear 
preparatory, That they were really fo 


E have already, in the begin- 


* Above, fag. 135. Again below 284, 285 or. 
; deſign'd, 


0 | , £7 a , v5 
baia I ucntog ui 1 n eren 


bo 
1190 


Miſcijdefign'd, 


Ps 


Mrx$SCEL'LANTgY's 
the Advertiſement to the fuft 


Edition of his Solilogay is a ſufſicient Proof. 
He took occaſion t 


under the name of his Printer, or (as he 
otherwiſe calls him) his Amanuenſis, to 


dical Piece which was to follow. We 


prepare us for 4 more #labbrate and metho- 


have the Syſtem now before us. Nor need 
we wonder, ſuch as it is, that it came ſo 
hardly into the World, and that our Ay. 
thor has been deliver'd of it with ſo much 


difficulty, and after fo long a time. His 


Amanuenſis and he, were not, it ſeems, 


| heretofore upon ſuch good Terms of Cor. 


reſpondence. Otherwife ſuch an unſha. 
pen Fetus, or falſe Birth, as that of Which 
our Author in his * Titl complains, 
had not formerly appear d abroad. Nor 
had it ever riſen again in its more decent 
Form, but for the accidental Publication 


of our Author's Firſt + Letter, which, by 


a neceſſary Train of Conſequences, occa- 
ſion'd the revival of this abortive Piece, 
and gave Uſherance to its Companions. 


IT will appear therefore in this Joint- 
Edition of our Author's Five Treatiſes, that 
the Three former are preparatory to the 
Fourth, on which we are now enter'd; 


* Yiz, To the INQUIRY (Treatiſe IV.) VOL II. 


+ bir. Letter of Enthuſiaſm, VO L. 1. 4 
| | an 


in a line or W- o, 
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the Fifth (with which he 
l for this revivd Treati 
concerning ¶ irtas and Relgiun. 


. 28110 NN ry 7? Dai 
As for, his APOLOGY icularly in 
what relates to reveal d Religion, and a 
World to came I commit the Reader to the 
Diſputant Divines, and Gentlemen, whom 
our Author has introduc'd in that con- 


Piece of Dialqgue- Writing, or 
Aran Philoſophy. Mean while, we 
have here no other part leſt us, than to 
enter into the dry PHILOSO EHV, and 745 
gid Manner of our Author; without any 
Excurſions into various Literature; with- 
out help from the Comick or Tragict Mus x, 
or from the Flowers of Poetry or Rheto- 
rick. 


Su cx is our preſent Pattern, and ſtrict ' 
moral Task ; which our more humorous 
Reader fore-knowing, may immediately, 
if he pleaſes, turn over; skipping (as is 
uſual in many grave Works) a Chapter or 
two, as he proceeds. We ſhall, to make 
amends, endeavour afterwards, in our fol- 
lowing MIsCcEL TAN, to entertain him 
again with more chearful Fare, and afford 
him 4 Deſſert, to rectify his Palat, and leave 
his Mouth at laſt in good reliſh. 


To the patient and grave READER, 
therefore, who in order to moralixe, can 
afford 


* 
Cr 4 f 


= 
- 


MED ligious or. devout Exerciſe, 


M1S$GELLANEOPS 
afford to retire into his Cloſer, as to ſome 


e preſume 
thus to offer a few Reſleiong in the Sap 
portof rs agg prof IN aur. 
And accordingly, we are to imagine. gy 
Author ſpeaking, as follows. - 1... 1 


HOW LITTLE regard ſoever may 
be ſhewn to that moral Speculation or Ix- 
aui, Which we call the Study of dur 
ſelves; ir muſt, in ſtrictneſs, be yielded, That 
all Knowledg whatſoever depends upon this 
previow-oxe : © And that we can in eau 
« be afſur'd of nothing, till we are 

« aſſurd of What we are Oux-SELvss” 
For by this alone we can know what Cer- 


taintj and Aſſurance is. 


Tur there is ſomething undoubtedly 
which thinks, our very Doubt it-ſelf and 
ſcrupulous Thought evinces. But in what 
Subject that Thought reſides, and how 
that Subject is continu'd one and the ſame, 
ſo as to anſwer conſtantly to the ſupposd 
Train of Thoughts or Reflections which 
ſeem to run ſo harmoniouſly thro a long 
Courſe of Life, with the ſame relation ſti 
to one ſingle and ſelf-ſame PERSON ; this 


is not a Matter fo eaſily or haſtily decided, 


by thoſe who are nice Self-Examiners, or 


Searchers after Truth and Certainty. 


TWIII 


Rrrtterievs“ 3 
amot 0 28 „le e o 211997 of S10fts Ci 
Tn not; in this" teſpeR, be Ag. 
cient for us to uſe the ſeeming | 1 88 
famous * Modern, and ſa e think!: 
thereſbre We art.“ Which is a not 
invented Saying, after the Model of 
like Philoſophical Propoſition; That 
« What i, U. Miraculouſly argu'd ! 
If I um; Tam.” ——Nothing more cer- 
N — — ry 
bliſh'd in the fi of the Propoſition, 
the Ergo, no — an hold it good in 
the latter. But the Queſtion is, What 
conſtitutes the WR or I? And, « Whe- 
ther the I of this inſtant, be the fame 
with that of any. inſtant preceding, or 
« to come.“ For we have nothing but 
M to warrant us: And Memory may 
be falſe, We may believe we have 
thought and reflected thus or thus: Bur 
we may be miſtaken. We may be con- 
ſcious of that, as Trath; which perha 
was no more than Dream : and we ma be 
conſcious of that as a pa Dream, which 
perhaps was never before ſo much as 
dreamt of. | 


Tuts is what. Metaphyſicians mean, 
when they ſay, „That Iaentity can be 
« proy'd only by Conſciouſneſs; but that 
« Conſciouſneſs withal, may be as well 


— 


* Monſieur DES CARTEsSVS. 


« falſe 


194 Mise BLIANEU Us 
Miſe. 4. “ falſe as real, in reſpect of What is pa 
MG 9th the fame ſucceſſional Fee 

remain ſtill, on this account, under 
To — Realoning 1 Can. 
OG TY 33 
that for my own take my Be 
they » Truſt, Let — philoſophi 5 


* able: I ſhall admire their ſtrength, 

en, upon this Topick, they baye xe. 
— what able 22 ians object, and 
r p in their own be. 


M = 4 N while, there is no TY EO 
Hindrance, or Suſpenſion of Action, on 
account of theſe wonderfully refin'd Spe- 
culations. Argument and go on 
ſtill, Conduct is ſettled. Rules and Mea- 
1 ſures are given out, and receiv d. Nor do 
[ we ſcruple to act as reſolutely upon the 
mere 22 that we are, as if we had 
effectu rov'd it a thouſand times, to 
the full faction of our da got Or 
Fyrrhoneau Antagoniſt. 


THr1s to me appears ſufficient Ground 
for a Moraliſt. Nor do I ask more, when 
I undertake to prove the reality of VII- 
TuE and Morals 


Ir it be certain that I A : "is cer · 
rain and demonſtrable W xo and WHAT 
I ought 


RETTESTI ORS. _ 
bt. to he, even on my own account; Ch 2. 


- the ſake of my own private Happi- WY . 
neſs and Succeſs. For thus I take the li- 


berty to proceed. 


Tux Aﬀettions, of which I am con- 
ſcious, are either Gx IE or Joy ; DE- 
SIRE, or AVERSION. For whatever 
e e I may experience; if it a- 
mounts to neither of theſe, tis indifferent, 
and no way affects me. un 


Tur which cauſes Jo and Satisfac- 
tion when preſent, cauſes Grief and Diſtur- 
bance when abſent: And that which cau- | 
ſes Grief and Diſturbance when preſent, 
does, when abſent, by the ſame neceſſity 
occaſion Joy and Satisfaction. 


Txus Love (which implys Deſire, 
with Hoppe of Good) muſt afford occaſion 
to Grief and Diſturbance, when it ac- 
quires not what it carneſtly ſeeks. And 
HATRED (Which implys Averſion, and 

Fear of Ill) muſt, in the ſame manner, occa- 
ſion Grief and Calamity, when that which it 
carneſtly ſhun'd, or wow'd have eſcap'd, re- 
mains preſent, or is altogether unayoidable. 


— Pe — — — — 
— — ———ä— — — — —Eä——ů—— ——'Ü — — 
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THAT which being preſent can never 
leave the Mind at reſt, but muſt of neceſſi- 
ty cauſe Averſion, is its IL I. But that 
which can be ſuſtain'd without any 'neceſ- 

ſary 
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eee 
Abet remains indsferent in its gun nature; 
irre u the aich och, 
which wants redreſs. n 
In the fame manner, that which beine 
&ſent, can never leave the Mind at reſt 
or without Diſturbance and. Regret, is of 
neceſſity its Goo D. But that which can 
be abſent, without any preſent or future 
Diſturbance to the Mind, is not its Good, 
but remains indifferent in its own nature, 
From whence it muſt follow, That the Af. 
fection towards it, as ſuppos d GOOD is 
an i Affection, and creative only of H. 
turbance and Diſeaſe. So that the ArrRc- 
'T1ONsS of Love and Hatred, Liking and 
Diſlike, on which the Happineſs. or Prof. 
perity of the Perſon ſo much depends, be- 
ing influenc'd and goyern'd by Oe 1x10x; 
the higheſt Good or Happineſs mult d 
on right Opinion, and the higheſt Miſery be 
deriv'd from wrong. _- 


0 
* - * % 
- 
- o - 
* 
- 


To explain this, I conſider, for in- 
ſtance, the Fancy or Imagination I haye 
of Death, Kaas s as I find this Subject 
naturally paſſing in my Mind. To this 
Fancy, perhaps, I find united an O e1NnioN 
or rt ge of Evil — — 
lamity. ow the more m ehen 
of this Evil increaſes; the LE find, 
my Diſturbance proves, not only at the 


approach 
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* 
ch of the d Evil, but at the cht 
1 tar Thoug t of it. Beſides that, 8 | 
the Thought it-felf f will of neceſlity ſo 1 
the oftner recur, as the Averſio1 on or Fear is 


violent, and increaſing. 


x0 this ſuppos d Evil I muſt, hows 
ever, fly with ſo much the more earneſt. 
neſs, as the Opix ION of the Evil in- 
creaſes. Now if the Increaſe of the 4. 
verſion can be no Cauſe of tlie Decteaſe or 
Diminution of the Evil zr-ſelf, but rather 
the contrary; then the Increaſe of the 
Averſion muſt neceſſarily prove the Increaſe 

Diſappointment and Diſtarbance, And 

o on the other hand, the Diminution or 
Decree of the Averſion (if this may any 

way be effected) muſt of neceſſity prove 
the Diminution Fi inward Diſturbance, aud 
the better Eſtabliſhment 1 inward Quite. 
and Satis 2 


Ac An, Iconſider with my-ſelf, That 1 
have the * Imagination of ſomething Bx a u- 
TIF u GREAT, and BEcomiNnG in 


Things. This Imagination I apply pay 


* Of the neceſla Being and Prevaleticy of ſome ſuch 
IMAGINATION or SENSE (natural and common to 
all Men, irreſiſtible, of original Growth in the Mind, the Guide 
of our Affection and the Ground of our Admiration, Con- 
tempt, Shame, Honour, Diſdain, and other natural and una- 
voidable Impreſſions) ſee VOL. I. pag. 138, 129, 336, 
337+ VOL. Ih, pag-38, 29, 30, 394, 420, 421, 429, 430. 
And above, 7. 30, 31, 2, 3, &. 3 6, in the Notes. 
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em) but as ExcELLEN I in themſelves, 
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Mise. to ſuch Subjects as Plate, Jewels, deer 


ments, Coronets, Patentes of Hanaur, Titles, 
or Precedencys. 1 muſt therefore: naturally 
ſeek theſe, not as mere. Conveniencys, 
Means, or Helps in Life (ſor as ſuch; 

Paſſion cou'd not be ſo exceſſive towa 


neceſſarily attractive of my Admirati 

and diredly and immediately. ca — 
Happineis, and giving me Satis facti 
Now if the Pass oN rais'd on this Opi- 
nian (call it Avarice, Pride, Vanity, or 
Ambition) be indeed incapable of any real 
Satisfaction, even under the moſt ſucceſſ- 
ful Courſe of Fortune; and then too, at- 
tended with perpetual Fears of Diſappoint- 
ment and Loſs: how can the Mind be 
other than miſerable, when poſſeſs d by it? 
But if inſtead of mng us the Opinion 
of Good : if inſtead of placing Wok TR 
or Ex CELLENCE in theſe outward Sub- 
jects, we place it, where it is trueſt, in 
the Afections or Sentiments, in the govern- 
ing Part and inward Character; we have 
then the full Enjoyment of ir within our 
power: The Imagination or Opinion re- 
mains ſteddy and irreverſible : And the 


Love, Deſire and Appetite is anſwerd; 


without Apprehenſion of Loſs or Diſap- 
pointment. Shy tay 


- 


HERE therefore ariſes Work and Em- 


ployment for us Within. © To. regulate 
| « Fa NC, 
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«Fancy, and rectify * Ozrx10x, oH Ch. 1. 
„ which all depends.” For if our Fe 
ro 


Deſires, Hutreds and Averſions ate 8 
themſelves; we are neceſſarily expos d to 
endleſs Vexation and Calamity : But if 
theſe are found capable of Amendment, 
or in any meaſure flexible or variable by 
Opinion; we ought, methinks, to make 
trial, at leaſt, how far we might by this 
means acquire Felicity and Content, 


i 8 127 evils 
tent, on one at indulging an 
wrong Appetite (as eicher Debauch 2225 
or Revenge) the Opinion of the e Good 
increaſes; and the Appetite, which is a 
real Ill, grows fo much the wage al : we 
may be as fully aſſur d, on the other hand, 
that by reſtraining this Affection, and 
nouriſhing a contrary ſort in oppoſition to 
it; we cannot fail to diminiſh what is I, 
and increaſe what is properly our Happi- 
neſs and Good, | 


1 a 8 4 


Wo —_— " ” — 
. 


* 7071 vi n erode dur S obs. Ager y Ie 
Shur ee e ie. the daga Taxing 
age Wie Nn d M. AY]. E. C. 
Ob ig n; xu 34 d, Toidror 1 Lugo Oles 
" 9 i % dali, Tuiror d1 par lac las. 
"Olay #v To de xamby, Jene wo i aityi xvatur s 
188 Tor ref rar. Y rar rim e Tis, & as Thxyas 
x) al A er GMs 75 vi fs 10 s er xdla» 
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V OL. I. pag, 185, &c. 294, 5, 6+ 324, &c. And V OL, 
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v4 Fx. 
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SV. ON this account, a Man may reaſona- 


bly conclude, . That it becomes him, b 


working upon his own Mind, to with- 


- U draw the Fancy or Opinion of Goon or 


«with rhe ſtrongeſt Reſolution, to that 


4 Il from that to which juſtly and 


neceſſity it is not joir'd ; and apply it, 


c with which it naturally agrees.” For if 
the Fancy or Opinion of Good be join d to 
what is not durable, nor in my power ei- 
ther to acquire or to retain; the more ſuch 
an Opinion prevails, the more I muſt be 
ſubject to Diſappointment and Diſtreſs. 
Bur if there be that to which, whenever I 
apply the Opinion or Fancy of Good, I find 
e Fancy more conſiſtent,” and the Good 
more durable, ſolid, and within my Power 
and Command; then the more ſuch an 
Opinion prevails in me, the more Satisfac- 
tion and Happineſs I muſt experience. 


Now if I join the Opinion of Good to 
the Poſſeſſions of the Mi ND; if it be in 
the Affections themſelves that I place my 


| higheſt Joy, and in thoſe Objects, what- 


ever they are, of inmard Worth and Beauty 
(ſuch as Honeſty, Faith, Integrity, Friendſbip, 
Honour) *tis evident I can never poſſibly, 
in this reſpect, rejoice amiſs, or indulge my- 
ſelf roo far in the Enjoyment. The greater 
my Indulgence is, the leſs I have reaſon to 
fear either Reverſe or „— po 

HIF*, 
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Ch. 1. 


TEIs, I know, is far contrary in ano 
ther Regimen of Life. The Tutorage of 


\Fancy- and PLEASURE, and the e: 
Philoſophy. of taking that for Good which 
* pleaſes me, or which I fancy merely, will, 
in time, give me Uneaſineſs ſufficient. 
Tis plain, from what has been debated, 
That the leſs fanciful I am, in what relates 
to my Content and Happineſs, the more 
powerful and abſolute I muſt be, in Self- 
Enjoyment and the Poſſeſſion of my Good. 
And fince *ris Fancy merely, which gives 
the force of Good, or power of paſſing as 
ſuch, to Things of Chance and outward 
Dependency ; *tis evident, that the more I 
take from Fancy in this reſpect, the more I 
confer upon - ſelf. As I am lefs led or 
— 1 Fancy to an Eſteem of what 
depends on others; I am the more fix'd in 
the Eſteem of what depends on my-/elf a- 
lone. And if I have once gain'd the Taſte 
of FLiBEeRTy, I ſhall caſily underſtand 
the force of this Reaſoning, and know 
both my true SELF and INTEREST. 


Tax Method therefore requird in this 


my inward Oeconomy, is, to make thoſe 


Fancys themſelves the Objects of my Aver- 
fion which juſtly deſerve it ; by being the 
Cauſe of a wrong Eſtimation and Meaſure 


* VOL. I. fag. 308, VOL. II. pag. 227. 
+ V OL. II. pag. 432. And below, pag. 307, &c. 
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of Good and Ii, and conſequently 
of my Unhappincſs and P 
\AccorDinGLY (as the learned Mal. 
ters in this Science adviſe) we are to begin 
rather * by the averſe, than by the prove 
and forward Diſpoſition, We are to Work 
rather by the weaning than the ingaging 
Paſſions: ſince if we give wy _— to 
1 ad- 


FE the 1 
of 
ce. 


1 


FZ YCFY N\ »7 ©. 4 
f $34 14 


Inclination, by loving, applauding 
miri whar A Gre wi Good, we may 


bly, it ſeems, in ſome high Objects of 
Fe Ke, be fo amus d and extafy d, = 
Q 


— . FW Y Lo 4 C7 2 Ry * 


" — — # — . - - %. 


* Ager y Thv n Soo apaylwv uk ig e, 3) 
habet 3 Ta Se ed ie id. 29 x66: C. 
Oed d, os Ii E-,, Txxagy i ware, wiſer 
Ociras 74 2 Age. 86. . nap. 18. This ſubdu d 
or moderated Admiration or Zeal in the higheſt Subjects of 


, 


Virtue and Divinity, the Philoſopher calls gypuus|poy N 
cdl zl *OpaEm ; the contrary Diſpoſition, vi gg 
gn. B * 7 x69. x5. The Reaſon why this over - 
forward Ardour and Purſuit of high Subjects runs naturally in- 
— — = —_— is ſhewn in what ſucceeds the firſt 
e Paſſages here cited; viz. Toy 3 i Me, Soov 

xaA3v d, dd uM rw oo x4 9e5t- "TA6d lokce 0 15 

Injunction, Aus wer aav)aTaoy igi Se, Ina 
Y ways ogg h. & . e,, ray txys Th w 
gr daily e dN Bib. J. x0 iy. To this 
HORACE, in one of his lateſt Epiſtles of the deeply philo- 
ſophical kind, alludes, | 

Inſani ſapiens nomen ferat, equus iniqui, 

Ultra quam ſatis eſt Yirnem petat ipſam. Ep, 6. lib.1,. 

Aud in the beginning of the Epiſtle, 

Nil admirari pretè res eft una, Numici, 

Solaq;, que poſſet facere & ſervare beatum, Ibid. | 
For tho theſe firſt Lines (as many other of HORACE's 
on the Subject of Philoſophy) have the Air of the EI u- 
REAN Diſcipline and LUCRETIAN Stile; yet, _ 

who 
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loſe-our-lelyes,| and mils our proper Marl. 
for want of à ſteddy and ſettled Aim. Bu J 
being more ſure and infallible in what re- 
lates to our Il, we ſhou'd begin, they gell 
us, by applying our Averſion, on that ſide, 
and raiſing our Indignation againſt that. 
Meanneſſes of Opinion, and Sentiment, 
which are the Cauſes of our Subjection, 
and Perplexity. eg 

Tuus the CovErous Fancy, if 
confider'd as the Cauſe of Miſery (Gd; 
—— deteſted as a real Ill) muſt of 
neceſſity abate : And the Au BITTIOus 
FANCY, if oppos'd in the ſame manner, 
with Reſolution, by better Thought, muſt 
reſign it-ſelf, and leave the Mind free, and 
diſincumber'd in the purſuit of its better 
Objects. | 


Nox is the Caſe diffrent in the Pa 


ſion of CoWAROICE, or FEAR o 


* — 


n _— 


whole taken —_ it a evidently on what Syſtem of 
antient Philoſophy this Epiſtle was form'd. Nor was this Pro- 
hibition of the wondering or admiring Habit, in early Stu- 
dents, peculiar to one kind of Philoſophy alone. It was cor 
mon to many; however the Reaſon and Account of it might 
differ, in one Se& from the other. The PyTH aG O- 
REAN s ſufficiently check d their TyRoO's, by ſilencing 

them ſo long on their firſt Courtſhip to Philoſophy. And tho 
Admiration, in the Peripatetick Senſe, as above-mention'd, 
may be juſtly call'd the inclining Principle or firſt Motive to 
PHILOSOPHY . Miſtreſs, when once eſpous d, 
teaches us to admire, a different manner from what we 


— 


did before, See above, par. 37. And VOL. I. pag, 41. 
O04 DEATH: 
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Miſc. . Bout H. For if 3 838 
Wi or to certain Tutors to manage for 

us — — lead us to the moſt anxious and 
tormenting State of Life. But if it be op- 
pos d by founder Opinion, and à juſt NA 
mation of things, it muſt diminiſh ofcourſe : 
And the natural Reſult of ſuch a Practice 
muſt be, the Reſcue of the Mind from num- 


berleſs Fears, and Miſerys of other kinds, 


Tus at laſt a Mixp, by knowing 
zt=ſelf, and its own proper Powers and Vir- 
rues, becomes free, and independent, It 
ſees its Hindrances and Obſtructions, and 
finds they are wholly from it. ſelf, and from 
Opinions wrong-conceid, The more it con- 
quers in this reſpe& (be it in the leaſt 
ticular) the more it is its own Maſter, fools 
its own natural LiBERTY, and congra- 
tulates with it-ſelf on its own Advance» 
ment and Proſperity, 16 1 


Wu TRHER ſome who are calld Phi, 
loſophers have fo apply'd their Meditations, 
as to underſtand any thing of this Lan- 
guage, I know not. But well I am aſſurd 
that many an hoxeſt and free-hearted Fellow, 
among the vulgar Rank of People, has na- 
turally ſome kind of Feeling or Apprehen- 
ſion of this Self-Enjoyment ; when refu- 
ſing to act for Lucre or outward Profit, the 
Thing which from his Soul he abhors, and 
thinks below him ; he gocs on, with harder 

Labour, 
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Labout, but more Content, in his direc CH 
plain Path. He is ſecure within; gere 
what the World calls Palicy, or Deſign; 
and ſings (according to the old Ballad) 


a net: 


Ih Mind to me « Kingdom is, & 
Which in Latin we may tranſlate, 


1 —— Et med 
Virtute me involvo, probamque 
Pauperiem ſine dote quero. 


BUT I FORGET, it ſeems, that 1 
am now ſpeaking in the Perſon of our grave 
InQuiRER. I ſhou d conſider T have no 
Right to vary from the Pattern he has ſer; 
and that whilſt I accompany him in this 
particular ' Treatiſe, I ought not to make 
the leaſt Eſcape out of the high Road of 
Demonſtration, into the diverting Paths of 
Poetry, or Humonr. | 


As ve however as Morars are 
preſum' d in their own nature, I look upon it 
as an eſſential matter in their Delivery, to 
take now and then the natural Air of 
Pleaſantry. The firſt Mox arts which 
were ever deliver'd in the World, were 
in Parables, Tales, or Fables, And the lat- 
ter and moſt conſummate Diſtributers of 


4 1177 — 8 


* Horat. Od. 29, lib. 3. M * 
a orals, 
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Mil | Morals, in the very 
SY 


M 1sc6 LTANEFEous 
liteſt rimes, were 
great Tale-Tellers etainers to fibneſt 
As0P 1 n $1390 daten (215 * 
5 | 10977 TECO'F 2M QUO did 
AFTER all the regular Demonſtrations 
dare fay *twou'd be a high Relief and Sa. 
tisfaction to his Reader, to hear an A 
logue, or Fable, well told, and with fuch 
humour as to need no ſententious Moral at 
the end, to make the application. 


or Expeditions of our rern'd 
—— 
of Riches, Honours, and other ebbing and 
flowing Goods. He performs this, we will 
ſuppoſe, with great Sagacity, to the full 
meaſure and ſcope of our Attention. 
Mean while, as full or ſatiated as we 
might find our- ſelves of ſerious and ſolid 
Demonſtration, tis odds but we might 
find Vacancy {till ſufficient to receive In- 
ſtruction by another Method. And I dare 
anſwer for Succeſs, ſhou'd a merrier Mo- 
raliſt of the RSO A n-Sthool preſent 
himſelf; and, hearing of this Chace de- 
{crib'd by our Philoſopher, beg leave to re- 
preſent it to the life, by a homely Cur or 
two, of his Maſter's ordinary Breed. 

« Two 


RRFTLRZCTIO NS. 


„% Two of this Race (he woud 


« us) having been — and in 


high thoughts of what d Plea- 


« 
« {ure and — ing, travePd once in 
— ack an Raritys, till they 


came by accident to the Sea · ſide. 


4 {aw there, at a diſtance from the ſhore, 
{© fome floating pieces of a Wreck, which 
to believe ſome won- 
« derful rich Dainty, richer than Ambers | 


« they took a fancy 


« greeſe, or the richeſt Product of the 
4 Ocean. They cou'd prove it, by their 
4 Appetite and Longing, to be no leſs 
4 than * of the Main, ambrofial 
&« Subſtance, Repaſt of marine Deitys, 
4 S all which Earth afforded. —- 
« By - thele rhetorical Arguments, after 
« long — another in this 
« florid, Vein, 

« Extrayagance of Fancy to another; till 
« they came at laſt to this iſſue. _— 
« unaccuſtom'd to Swimming, they wou 
not, it ſeems, in prudence, venture fo 
« far out of their Depth as was neceſſary 
« to reach their imagin'd Prize : But be- 
« ing ſtout Drinkers, they thought with 
« themſelves, they might compaſs to 
« drink all which (64 in their way ; even 
«& The SEA it-felf; and that by this me- 
« thod they might ſhortly bring their 


* Goods. fafe to dry Land. To _ | 


avs 77 250013 3133110 A719 96153 110 2p bY! 


they proceeded from one 


TI ton . ont erg At or ale ut. 
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went; and drank till 
Fox my own part, I am full ſatisfy? 7d 
chat there are more dee bee than one 
or two, to be found among the princi 
Perſonages of Mankind: and that if ce 
s of ours were ſilly Cars, many who 
for wh in our oy Race * little 
wiſer; and may properly enough be ſaid 
to have the Sea — 8 | 


- T's pretty evident that they who 
live in the higheſt Sphere of human Af. 
fairs, have a very uncertain View of the 
thing calPd Happineſs or Good. It lies out 
at Sea, far diſtant, in the Offin; where 
thoſe Gentlemen ken it but very imper- 
fectly: And the means they employ in 
order to come up with it, are very wide 
of the matter, and far ſnort of their pro- 
pos d End. — Firſt a general Acquain- 
« tance.Viſits, Leyees. — Attendance 
« upon the Great and Little. Popula- 
4 rity. A Place in Parliament.— Then 
another at Court. Then Intrigue, 
“ Corruption, Proſtitution.— Then a 
4 higher Place. Then a Title. — Then 
« a Remove.—A nem MINISTER— 
« Fractions at Court. Ship-wreck of 
&« Miniſtrys.—The new: The old. Engage 
« with ane: piece up with Voter. Bar- 

(e gains; 
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« gains; Loſſes ; Aſter-Games; Retrie- Ch. 
« yals.”—Is not this, the Sea to drink? 


* At þ Divitiæ prudentem reddere poſſent 
Si pe) e minus 9 — 
pe ruberes n. 
Viveret in Terris te fi quis avarior uno. 
Bar leſt I, ſhou'd be tempted to fall into a 
manner I have been oblig d to, diſclaim in 
this of my Miſcellaneous Performance; 
I here ſer a Period to this Diſcourſe, 
and renew my Av of ſerious Reflec- 
t, 


tion and grave Thought, by taking up m 
Clew in a freſh Chapter. 116 © / 4 


* Horate Ep. 2+ lib. 2. 


CHAP. 
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Paſſage from Terra Incognita to the 

viſihle World. Miſtreſo-ſhip of Na- 
Tun z. — Arimal-Confederacy, De- 
Irres, Subordination, ——Maſter- 4rj- 
mal Man. Privilege of bis Birth. 
Serious Countenance of the Author, - 


- 


Ane 2 r * in che 
iloſophical part of our pre- 
ceding — — os neceffiriby ec; 
gage as we ſtill are to proſecute the ſame 
erious IN auixx, and Search, into thoſe. 
dark Sources; tis hop'd, That our re- 
maining Philoſophy may flow in a more 
eaſy Vein; and the ſecond Running be 
found ſomewhat clearer than the firſt, 
However it be; we may, at leaſt, con- 
_ wh EO for having thus 
rie Sd over that Metaphyſic | 
to whic we have paid cite — 
Nor ſhall we ſcruple to declare our Opi- 
nion, © That it is, in a manner, neceſſary 
« for One who wou d uſefully philoſophize, 
“ to have a Kyowledg in this of Phi- 
« loſophy ſufficient to ſatisfy him that 
there 
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« there is no Kpowledg or Wiſdom to be Ch 2. 
« learnt from it,” For of this Truth no- 


ing beſides Experience and Study will 
be able fully to convince him. 


Wren we are even 'paſt theſe empty 
Regions and Shadows of Philoſophy ; 
*rwill ſtill perhaps — an unco le 
kind of travelling thro thoſe other inviſi- 
ble Ideal Worlds: ſuch as the Study of Mo- 
ruli, we ſee, engages us to viſit. Men 

malt acquire a very iar and ſtrong 
Habit of turning their Eye in in or- 
der to explore the interiour Regions and Re- 
ceſſes of the Mix p, the hollow Caverns of 


er the private Seats of Fancy, 
the Milderneſſes as well as 
the more fruitfal and cultivated Tra&#s of 
this obſcar e Climate, - 


Bur what can one do? Or how dif- 
with theſe darker Diſquiſitions and 
Moon-light Voyages, when we have to 
deal with a fort of Moon-blind WI Ts, who 
tho very acute and able in their kind, may 
be ſaid to renounce Day-light, and extin- 
guiſh, in a manner, the bright viſible out- 
ward World, by allowing us to kzow no- 
hing beſide what we can prove, by ſtrict 
and formal Demonſtration ? | 


*'T 1s therefore to fatisfy ſuch rigid In- 
quirers:as theſe, that we have been — 
= tate 
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ken from our very Perceptions, 2 
pearances, Aﬀettions and Opinions them 
ſelves, without regard to any thing of ax 
exteriour Wo Rx p, and even on the ſup- 
— that there is 0 ſuch World in 
eing 4 N 


Sucꝝ has been our late dry Task. No 
wonder if it carrys, indeed, a meager and 
raw Appearance. It may be look'd on, 
in Philoſophy, as worſe than a mere Ee A- 
TIAN Jmpoſition. ' For to make Brick 
wichout Straw or Stubble, is perhaps an ea- 
ſier labour, than to prove Mo x a Ls' with 
out 4 World, and liſh a Conduct of Life 
without the ſuppoſition of any thing _ 
or extant beſides our immediate Fancy, 
WorLD of Imagination. * 


Bur having finiſh'd this wyſ 


* 


erious 
Work, we come now to open Day,” and 
Sunſhine: And, as a Poet perhaps might | 
expreſs himſelf, we are now ready to quit 


The dubious Labyrinths, and Pyrthonean 
Cells * 
Of a Cimmerian Darkneſs, — 


We are, henceforward, to traſt our Eyes, 


and take for real the whole Creation, ny 
4 


Rrricrlo xs. 


the, fair Forms which lie beſore us. We Ch. 2. 
of our o 

ionable Order, the 
its, and Conſtitutions of 


are to believe the 
Body, and in pr 
Shapes, Forms, + 
other Animal-Races. Without demurring 
on the profound modern. Hypotheſis of 
animal Inſenſibility, we are to believe firm» 
ly and reſolutely, That other Creatures 


« haye their Senſe and Feeling, their mere 


« Paſſions and Affections, as well as our- 
« felyes,” And in this manner we 


pro- 
ceed accordingly, on our Author's Scheme, 
natural to 


Jo inquire. what is truly 
« each Creature : And Whether. that 
„ which is natural to each, and is its 


Perfection, be not withal its Happineſs, 


« or Good.“ 


To deny there is any thing properl 
natural (after the — 5 
made) wou d be undoubtedly very pre- 
poſterous and ablurd. NA ux and the 
outward World being own'd exiſtent; the 
reſt muſt of neceſſity follow. The Ana- 
tomy of Bodys, the Order of the Spheres, 
the proper Mechaniſms of a thouſand kinds, 
and the infinite Eads and ſutable Means 
eſtabliſh'd in the general Conſtitution and 
Order of Things; all this being once 
admitted, and allow'd to paſs as certain 
and unqueſtionable, 'tis as yain afterwards 


to except againſt the Phraſe of natural 


and «natural, and queſtion the — a 
. 0 


| Vol. 3. P 


M 
SV Forms and Beings in the World, as it 


>. 


Cc 


-- 


21s 
iſ 


4 


<> 
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4. of this Speech apply'd to the particular 


wou'd be to except the common 
Appellations of Vigour and Decay in Plants, 
Health or Sickneſs in Bodys, Sobriety or 
Diſtraction in Minds, Proſperity or Dege- 
neracy in any variable part of the known 
Creation. 3 


Wr may, perhaps, for Humour's fake, 
or after the known way of Diſputant Hoſti- 
lity, in the ſupport of any odd Hypotheſis, 
pretend to deny this natural and unnatural 
in Things. Tis evident, however, that tho 
our Humour or Taſte be, by ſuch Affecta- 
tion, ever ſo much depray'd ; we cannot 
reſiſt our natural * Anticipation in behalf of 

NAT unk; 


3 


1 


— 


* See what is ſaid above on the word Senſus Communis, 
in that ſecond Treatiſe, VOI. L. pag: 103, &c. and pag. 
110, 138, 139, 140. And in the V OL. p. 336, &c. 
and 352, 353, &c. And in VOL, II. p. 307, 411, 412, 
&c. concerning the natural · Ideas and the Pre-conceprions or 
Pre- ſenſations of this kind; the Tlggay of which a 
learned Critick and Maſter in all Philoſophy, modern and 
antient, takes notice, in his lately publiſh'd Volume of So- 
cratick Dialogues 3 where he adds this Reflection, with reſpett 
to ſome Philoſophical Notions much in vogue amongſt us, 
of late, herein ENGLAND. Obiter dumtaxat addemus, 
Socraticam, quam expoſuimus, Doctrinam magno uſwi eſſe 
poſſe, ſs probe expendatur, dirimendæ inter viros doctos con- 
troverſia, ante paucos annos, in BRITANNIA praſer- 
tim, exorte, de Ideis Innatis, quas dicere poſſis i ud ru 
voiaz, Quamvis enim nulle ſint, ſs adcurats loquamur, 
notiones d natura animis noſtris infixe ; attamen nemo. nega- 
rit ita eſſe facultates Animorum noſtrorum natura adfettas, 
ut quam primim ratione uti incipimus, Verum 4 Sm 

wn 


"REFLECTIONS. 
Nd; according to whole ſupposd 


Standard we perpetually approve and di. 


approve, and to whom in all natural Ap- 
pearances, all moral Actions (whatever 
we contemplate, whatever we have in de- 


** 
— — — | th 
— * 


Malum à Bono aliquo modo diſtinguere incipiamus. Species 
Veritatis nobis ſemper placet; diſplicet contra acii : 
Ind & HONESTUM INHONESTO preferimus ; 
ob Sernina nobis indita, que tum demum in lucem prodeunt, 
cum ratiotinars ßoſſomus, edque uberiores fructus proferunt, 
qud melius raniocinamur, adcuratioreque inſtitutions ddju- 
2 Elch. Dy; con As 55 N22 1711. 

« 176. eem to Philoſophe 
U able . Confounders of Words and No- 
tions, who wou'd refute Nature and Common Senſe. ; But 
NATURE will be able ſtill to ſhift for her-ſelf, and get 
the better of thoſe Schemes which need no other Force - 
gainſt them, than that of HoRace's Verſe ; 

Dente Lupus, cornu Taurus petit. Unde, niſi INTUS 

 Morflratum ? Sat. 1. Lib. 2. 


An A 88 (as an Engliſh Author ſays) never butts with his 
Ears; tho a Creature born to an arm'd Forehead, exerciſes 
his butting Faculty = e' er his Horns are come to him, 
And =P if the Philoſopher wou'd accordingly examine 
himſelf, wp conſider his natural Paſſions, he wou'd find 
there were ſuch belong'd to him as Nature had itated 
in An and n_ 2 furniſh? _ 
Ideas long before icular Practice or ience of his 
own, Nor — — be ſcandaliz d wi the Compari- 
ſon of a Goat, or Boar, or other of Hok A C E's premedi- 
rating Animals, who Have more natural Wit, it ſeems, than 
our Philoſopher : if we may judg of him by his own Hypo- 
theſis, which denies the fame implanted SENSE and nary 
ral Ideas to his own Kind, 

— Cras donaberis Hedo 

Cui Frons turgida Cornibus 
Primis, & Venerem & Pralia deſtinat. | 
Od, 13. lib. 3. 


Verris, obliquum meditantis Iftum. i 
N I bid. Od. 22. 
P 2 bate) 


116 Mis cELLANEOUS 
Miſc. g. bate) we inevitably appeal, and pay out 
N . Homage, with the moſt apparent 

Zeal and Paſſion. 07D A 


* | 80 
TIs here, above all other places, that 
we may ſay with ſtrict Jaſtice, c,. 


* Na r ux Ax expellas Furcã, tamen uſque 
recurret. | MG pits Sree . 
TRE airy Gentlemen, who have never 
had it in their thoughts to ſtudy Na- 
TURE in their omn Species; but bei 
taken with other Loves, have apply'd 
their Parts and Genius to the fame Study 
in a Horſe, a Dog, a Game-Cock, a Hank, 
or any other + Animal of that degree; 
know very well, that to each Species there 
belongs a ſeveral Humour, Temper, and 
Turn of inward Diſpoſition, as real and 
peculiar as the Figure and outward Sha 
which is with ſo much Curioſity beheld 
and admir'd. If there be any thing ever 
ſo little amiſs or wrong in the zamard 
Frame, the Humour or Temper of the 
Creature, *tis readily call'd vicious; and 
when more than ordinarily wrong, «nn 
tural, The Humours of the Creatures, in 
order to their redreſs, are attentively ob- 
ſerv'd; ſometimes indulg?d and flatrer'd'; 


—_— — —— — — —— 


* Hor. Lib. 1. Ep. 10. 9 
+ YO | Il, Tag · 92, 93, &c. and 131, &c. and Pag. 
307, &c. | 


at 
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at other times controul'd and check d Ch. 3. 


with proper Seyeritys. In ſhort, their vo 


Affections, Paſſions, Appetites, and Anti- 
thys are as mr arded as thoſe in 
— Kind, un the ſtricteſt Diſci- 
pline of Education. Such is The SRNSE 
of iuward Proportion and Regularity of Af 
ections, even in our Noble Youths them- 
ſelves; who in this reſpe& are often 
known expert and able Maſters of Educa- 
tion, tho not ſo ſuſceptible of Diſcipline 
and Culture in their own caſe, after thoſe 
early Indulgences to which their Great- 
nels has intitled *em, | 


As little fayourable however as theſe 
ſportly Gentlemen are preſum d to, ſhow 
themſelves towards the Care or Culture 

of their own Species; as remote as their 
Contemplations are thought to lie from 
Nature and Philoſophy, they confirm plain- 
ly and eſtabliſh our Philoſophical Founda- 
tion of the natural Ranks, Orders, inte- 
riour and exteriour Proportions of the ſe- 


veral diſtindt Species and Forms of Ani- 


mal Beings. Ask one of theſe Gentle- 


men, unawares, when follicitouſly careful 


and buſy'd in the great Concerns of his 
Stable, or Kennel, Whether his Hound or 


Greyhound - Bitch who eats her Puppys, 
is as zatural as the other who nurſes 
« m?“ and he will think you fran- 
tick, Ask him again, Whether. he 

FY « thinks 


248 Mis CELLANEOVU!S 
Miſci4.*© thinks the unnatural Creature Who acts 
O thus, or the natural. one who does other- 
4 wiſe, is beſt in its kind, and enjoys it- 
« ſelf the moſt?” And be will be in- 
clin d to think ſtill as ſtrangely of you. Or 
if perhaps he eſteems you worthy of better 
Information; he will tell you, “ That: his 
« beſt-bred Creatures, and of the | true## 
« Race, are ever the nobleſt and moſt ge- 
« nerous in their Natures : That it is this 
* chiefly which makes the difference be- 
« tween the Horſe of good Blood, and the 
« errant Jade of a baſe Breed; between 
the Game-Cock, and the Dunghil- Craven; 
« between the true Hawk, and the mere 
Kite or Buzzard ; and between the right 
« Maſtiff, Hound, or Spaniel, and the very 
Mungrel.“ He might, withal, tell you 
perhaps with a maſterly Air in this Brute- 
Science, That the timorous, poor-Ipi- 
4 rited, lazy and gluttonous of his Dogs, 
& were thoſe whom he either ſuſpected to 
be of a ſpurious Race, or who had been 
by ſome accident ſpoil'd in their Nur- 
« ſing and Management: For that this 
< was not natural to em. That in every 
© Kind, they were ſtill the miſerableſt 
Creatures who were thus ſpoil'd: And 
that having each of 'em their proper 
* Chaſe or Buſineſs, if they lay reſty and 
< out of their Game, raps 4695 — idle, 
© they were the fame as if taken out of 
their Element, That the ſaddeſt Curs 


« in 
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«in the 


« Kitchin-Chimney and Dripping-pan 
their Delight and that he onl 


« SELF) was he who in his proper Sport 


“ and: Exerciſe, his natural Purſuit and 
Game, endur'd all Hardſhips, and had 


« ſo much Delight in Exerciſe and in the 
4 Field, as to forget Home and his Re- 
« ward.”? 


Tus the natural Habits and Affections 
of the inferiour Creatures are known ; 
and their unnatural and degenerate part 
diſcover d. Depravity and Corruption is 
acknowledg'd as real in their Affections, 
as when any thing is miſhapen, wrong, 
or monſtrous in their outward Make. And 
notwithſtanding mach of this inward De- 
pravity is diſcoverable in the Creatures 
tam'd by Man, and, for his Service or 
Pleaſure merely, turn'd from their natural 
Courſe into a contrary Life and Habit: 
notwithſtanding that, by this means, the 
Creatures who naturally herd with one 
another, loſe their aſſociating Humour, 
and they who naturally pair and are con- 
ſtant to each other, loſe their kind of Con- 
jugal Alliance and Affection; yet when 
releas'd from human Servirude, and return'd 
again to their natural W:ilds, and rural Li- 
berty, they inſtantly reſume their natural 


World, were thoſe who took the Ch. 2. 


y bap- 


4 Dos (were one to be a Dog ONRSs- 


and regular Habirs, ſuch as are condueing 


P 4 ro 


o 
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n che Increaſe, and Proſperity Ofritheir | 
AY N own Species. TE ST1 11! Ob 


nn 5 enen 11 mg Jord 
Werl it is perhaps for Mankind, that 
tho there are ſo many Animals who natu- 
rally herd for Company's ſake, and mutaal 
Affection, there are ſo few who for Canve- 
nene), and by Neceſſity are obligd to a 
ſtrict Union, and kind of Confederate 
State. The Creatures who, according to 
the Oeconomy of their Kind, are oblig d to 
make themſelves Habitations of Defence 

ainſt the Seaſons and other Incidents; 
they who in ſome parts of the Vear are de: 
priv d of all Subſiſtence, and are therefore 
neceſſitated to accumulate in another, and 
to provide withal for the Safety of their 
collected Stores, are by their Nature indeed 
as ſtrictly join'd, and with as proper Af. 


fections towards their Publick and Com- 


munity, as the looſer Kind, of a more eaſy 
Subſiſtence and Support, are united in 
what relates merely to their Offspring and 
the Propagation of their Species. Of theſe 
thorowly-aſſociating and Confederate- Animals, 
there are none I have ever heard of, who 
in Bulk or Strength exceed the Beaver. 
The major part of theſe Political Animals, 
and Creatures of a joint Stock, are as in- 
conſiderable as the Race of AN rs or 
Bees. But had Nature aſſign'd ſuch an 
Oeconomy as this, to ſo puiſſant an Ani- 
mal, for inſtance, as the a = 
an 
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and made him withal as prolifick as thoſe Ch. 4. 


ſmaller Creatures commonly are; it might v 


have gone hard perhaps with Mankind : 
And a ſingle Animal, who by his proper 
Might and Proweſs has often decided the 
Fate of the greateſt Battels which have been 
fought: by Human Race, ſhou'd he have 
grown up into a Society, with a Genius 
for Architecture and Mechanicks propor- 
tionable to what we obſerve in thoſe 
ſmaller Creatures; we ſhow'd, with all our 
invented Machines, have found it hard 
to diſpute with him the Dominion of the 
Continent, © | _ 


WE RE we in a diſintereſted View, Or 
with ſomewhat leſs Selfiſhneſs than ordi- 
nary, to conſider the Oeconomys, Parts, 
Intereſts, Conditions, and Terms of Life 
which Mature has diſtributed and aſſign'd 
to the ſeveral Species of Creatures round 
us, we ſhowd not be apt to think our- 
ſelves ſo hardly dealt with. But Whether 
our Lot in this reſpect be juſt, or equal, 
is not the Queſtion with us, at preſent. 
"Tis enough that we know © There is 
certainly an Aſigument and Diſtribution : 
That each Oeconomy or Part ſo diſtri- 
„ buted, is in it. ſelf uniform, fix d, and 
„ invariable ; and That if any thing in 
the Creature be accidentally impair'd d; 
„ik any thing in the inward Form, the 
Diſpoſition, Temper or Affections, be 

contrary 


Miſc. 4. contrary 
s Oeconomy or P 
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or unſutable to the diſtin. 
art, the Creature is 
* wretched and unnatural “d 


TRE ſocial or natural Aſfections, which 
_—_— rye as eſſential = ſue 
Health, Wholeneſs, or Integrity of the par- 
ticular Creature, are ſuch as —— roo 
the Welfare and Proſperity of that Whole 
or Species, to which he is by nature join'd. 
All the Affections of this kind our Au- 
thor comprehends in that ſingle name of 
natural. But as the Deſign or End of Na- 
ture in each Animal-Syſtem, is exhibited 
chiefly in the Support and Propagation of 
the particular Species; it happens, of con- 
ſequence, that thoſe Aﬀections of earlieſt 
Alliance and mutual Kindneſs between the 
Parent and the Offspring, are known more 
particularly by the name of * natural Af. 
fection. However, ſince it is evident that 
all Defect or Depravity of Affection, which 
counterworks or oppoſes the original Con- 
ſtitution and Oeconomy of the Creature, 
is unnatural; it follows, © That in Crea- 
4 tures who by their particular Oeconom 
&« are fitted to the ſtricteſt Society and Rule 
“ of common Good, the moſt «unnatural of 
« all Affections are thoſe which ſeparate 
« from this Community ; and the moſt 


— 


— 


Tren. For which we have no particular Name, in 
our Language, | 


&« truly 
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& truly: natural, generous and noble, are Ch. 2. 
vice, and the Intereſt of the Sor 
* at large.” 


TIsõ is the main Problem which our 
Author in more philoſophical Terms de- 
monſtrates, * in this Treatiſe, « That for 
« a, Creature whole natural End is Society, 

“to operate as 4s by Nature appointed him 
% tawards the Good of ſuch his So ET x, 
& or WROTE is in reality to purſue his 
< own. natural and proper Goop;” And 
That to operate contrary-wiſe, or by ſuch 
« Affections as ſever from that common 
Good, or. publick Intereſt, is, in reali- 
« ty, to work towards his own natural and 
&« proper. II. I. Now if Man, as has x 
been proy?d, be juſtly rank'd in the num- 
ber of thoſe Creatures whoſe Oeconomy is 
according to 4 joint-Stock and publick-Weal ; 
if it be un d, withal, that the only 
State of his Affections which anſwers right- 
F to this Public -Meal is the regular, or- 

erly, or virtuous State; it neceſſarily 
follows, © That VIE TuE is his natural 
„Good, and Vi ck his Miſery and II. 


As for that further Conſideration, 
« Whether NATux RE has orderly and 
« juſtly diſtributed the ſeveral Oeconomys 


* Viz. The INQUIRY concerning Virtue, VOL. II. 
cc or 
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N le « or Parts; and Whether the 

| — « Failures, or Calamitys of particular 8 
4 tems are to the advantage of all in ge- 
c zeral, and contribute to the Perfection 
4 of the one common and univerfal Syf. 
<'tem;” we muſt refer to our Author's 
profounder Speculations in this his IN. 
QUIRY, and in his following Philoſophick 
DraroGue. But if what he advances in 
this reſpect be real, or at leaſt the'moſt 
gen e by far of any Scheme or Repre- 
entation which can be made of the Uni. 
terſal Nature and Cauſe of things; it will 

follow, “ That ſince M a w has been ſo 

« conſtituted, by means of his rational 

« part, as to be conſcious of this his 

more immediate Relation to the Uni- 

« yerfal Syſtem, and Principle of Order 

4“ and Intelligence; he is not only by Na- 

« ture ſociable, within the Limits of his 

« own Species, or Kind; but in a yet 

« more generous and extenſive manner. 

« He is not only born to VirTUE, Friend- 

« (hip, Honeſty and Faith, but to RELI- 

G1ON, Piet), Adoration, and a * gene- 

c rows Surrender of his Mind to whatever 

« happens from that Supreme CA us E, or 

« ORDER of Things, which he acknow- 

« ledges intirely just, and perfect.“ 


— 


— 


+ VOL, II. pag. 72, 73, &c. 


THESE | 


— 
1 


» REFLECTIONS, 
Ha 1 708 | 2 28 
THESE ARE our Authors, formal 
and grave Sentiments ; which if they were 
not truly his, and ſincerely cus by 
him, as the real Reſult, of his beſt Judg- 
ment and Underſtanding, he wou'd be 
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VS 


ilty of a more than common degree of 


e. For, according to his own 
* Rule, an affected Gravity, and: feign'd 


Seriouſneſs carry d on, thro any dude _ 


in ſuch a manner as to leave no Inſight in- 
to the Fiction or intended Raillery; is in 
truth no Raillery, or Wit, at all: but a 
groſs, immoral, and illiberal way of Abuſe, 
foreign to the Character of a good Writer, 
a Gentleman, or Man of WORT RH. 


Bur ſince we have thus acquitted our- 
ſelves of that ſerious Part, of which our 
Reader was before-hand well appriz'd ; 
let him now expect us again in our ori- 
ginal Mis cExLLANEOuUs Manner and 
Capacity. Tis here, as has been ex- 
plain'd to him, that Raillery and Humour 
are permitted; and Flights, Sallys, and 
Excurſions of every kind are found agree- 
able and requiſite. Without this, there 
might be leis Safety found, perhaps, in 
Thinking. Every light Reflection might run 
us up to the dangerous State of Meditation. 


, * VOL I, pag. 63. 4 4 
| An 
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Miſc. . And in reality, profound Thinking is man 
times the c ſhallow T. bought. Th 
prevent this contemplative Habit and Cha- 
rater, of which we ſee ſo little good effect 
in the World, we have reafon perhaps to 
be fond of the Diverting Manner in Wri. 
ing, and Diſcourſe ; eſpecially if the Sub- 
je& be of 4 ſolemn kind. There is more 
need, in this caſe, to interrupt the Tong- 
ſpun Thred of Reaſoning, and bring into 
the Mind, by many different Glances and 
broken Views, what cannot fo eaſily be in- 
troduc'd by one ſteddy Bent, or continu'd 
Stretch of Sight. 
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. CHAP. I. £ 


Ceremonial adjuſted, between AUTHOR 
and READER.— AﬀeFation of 
Precedency in the former. ——arious 
Claim to Inſpiration. —— Bards ; Pro- 
phets ; Sibylline Scripture ——IWWrit- 
ten Oracles; in Verſe and Proſe. _— 
Common Intereſt of antient Letters and 
riſtianit)j.— State of Wit, He- 
gance, and Correctneſs.— Poetic l 
Truth. Preparation for Criticiſm on 

our Author, in his concluding Treatiſe, 


F all the artificial Relations form'd 
between Mankind, the moſt ca- 

icious and yariable is that of 

Author and Reader. Our Author, for his 
part, has declard his Opinion of oy 
where 


—  _ — . 9 
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Misc. c. where * he gives his Advice to mod 

| N Authors. And tho he ſuppoſes that every 
ticular matter he ins iour in 
Underſtanding to his Reader; yet he al- 
lows. not that any Author ſhou d aſſume 
the upper hand, or pretend to withdraw 
himſelf from that neceſſary Subjection to 
Foreign Judgment and Criticiſm, Which 
muſt determine the Place of "Honour on 
the Reader's ſide. 8 


T 1s evident that an Author's Art and 
Labour are for his Reader's ſake alone. *Tis 
to his Reader he makes his'application, if 
| not openly and ayowedly, yet, at leaſt, 

with implicit Courtſhip. Poets indeed, 
| and eſpecially "thoſe of a modern kind, 
F | have a iar manner of treating this 

Affair with a high hand. They pretend to 
ſet themſelves above Mankind. “ Their 
« Pens are ſacred : Their Stile and Utte- 
« rance Divine. They write, often, as 
in a Language foreign to Human Kind; 
and wou'd diſdain to be reminded of thoſe 
poor Elements of Speech, their Alphabet 
and Grammar, | 


Bur here inferiour Mortals prefume 
often to intercept their Flight, and remind 
them of their fallible and human part. 
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* Vize Treatiſe III. VOL. I. 


Had 
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Had thoſe firſt Poets who began this Pre- Ob, 1. 


ner of communicating their rapturons 
Thoughts and high Ideas by ſome other 
Medium than that of Stile — 4e; 
the Caſe might have ſtood other wi "Hep 
S yy ng. 7 
ing, in th Explanat on of her- | 
micted her Wit and Senſe to the Mecha- 
nick Rules of human arbitrary C ſi- 
tion; ſne muſt, in conſequence, by 
neceſſity, ſubmit her- ſelf to human Arbitra- 
tian, and the Judgement of the literate 
World, And thus TRE RRA DER is ſtill 


ſuperiour, and keeps the upper hand, 


'Tis indeed no ſmall Abſurdity, to afs 
ſert a Work or Treatiſe, written in human 
Language, to be above human Criticiſm, 
or Cenſure. For if the Art of Writing be 
from the Grammatical Rules of human In- 
vention and Determination; if even theſe 
Rules are form d on caſual Practice and 
various Uſe ; there can be no Scripture but 
what myſt of neceſſity be ſubject to the 
Reader's narrow Scrutiny and ſtrict Judgs 
ment; unleſs a L d 
different from any of 
were deliver d down from Heaven, and 
miraculouſly accommodated to human Ser- 
vice and Capacity, : 


Vol, Jo Q 'T 15 


renge 1e Lee, been taught a man. LY 


150 MiSCELTANEoY 8 
Am eb22Di: 1:69 100 eee dene to » 
DB. Ts no otherwiſe in the Grammittical 
; Art of Characters, and” puimed Fprech, 

than in the Art of Paintiny itiſelſ. Thaye 
ſeen, in certain Chriſtian Churches; an an- 
tient Piece or two, affimd on the ſo- 
lemn Faith of Prieſtiy Tradition, & to 
4 have been Angelically 'atid Divi 
6 — 7 by a ſupernatural Hand, and 
4 facred Pencil.“ Had the Piece har 
pen'd to be of a Hand like R YHAELYs, 
e have found nothing certain to 
oppoſe to this Tradition. But᷑ having ob- 
ſerv'd the whole Stile and Manner of the 
pretended heavenly Workmanſnip to be ſo 
indifferent as to vary in many Particulars 
from the Truth of Art, I prèſum'd with. 
in my-ſelf to beg pardon of the Tradi- 
tion, and aſſert confidently, That if 
the Pencil had been Heaven- guided, it 
„ cou'd never have been ſo lame in its 
“ performance: It being a mere contra- 
diction to all Divine and Moral Truth, 
that 4 Celeſtial Hand, ſubmitting it- ſelf to 
the Rudiments of 4 human Art, ſhowd 
fin againſt the AR T #t-ſelf, and exprels 


Falſhood and Error, inſtead of Juſt neſs and 
Proportion. 


- I'T may be alledg'd perhaps, © That 
there are, however, certain AUTHORS 
« in the World, who tho, of themſelves, 
« they neither boldly claim the Privilge 
30 
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« of Divine Inſpiration, nor carry 22 Chis. 


NI 1 Se x Perf. io 
4 their Stile or Compoſition; yer 
.« ſubdue he RE ADE N gain the Aſcen- 
4 dant over his Thought and Judgment, 
and force from him a certain implicit 
« Veneration and Eſteem. To this 1 
can only anſwer, That if there be nei - 
4 ther Spell nor Inchantment in the Caſe; 
this can plainly be no other than mere 
4 EnTHuSIASM; except, perhaps, 
where the ſupreme Powers have given their 
Sanction to any Religious Record, ot pious 
Writ.: And in this Cale, indeed, it becomes 
immoral and profane in any one, to deny 
abſolutely, or diſpute the ſacred Authority 
of the leaſt. Line or Syllable contain d in 
it. os = — Record, | inſtead of , 4 
ing ſingle, ſhort and uniform, a to 
e —— and * the moſt 
Aifficalt Interpretation; it wowd be ſome- 
what hard, if not wholly impracticable in 
the Magiſtrate, to ſuffer this Record to be 
univerſally 1 and — the — 
revent its being var/ ehended an 
N on, 2  ifering Ge- 
niuss and contrary Judgments of Mankind, 


Tis remarkable, that in the politeſt 
of all Nations, the Writings look'd upon 
as molt ſacred, were thoſe of their great 
Potts; whoſe Works indeed were truly 
Q 2 fection 


22 W 
thei 
. of thi Fame an. r 


alcrib/d-ro to. hb than what is — 
n in this latter Senſe. The Notions 
of vulgar Religion were built on their 
55 * 3 Th wiſer and 
better ſort t ves a regard to 
them in this reſpect; * interpreted 
them indeed more allegoris h. Even the 
Philoſophers who criticis d em with moſt 
e were not their leaſt Admirers; 

ey + aſcrib'd to em that Divine 
, 4:46.16 or ſublime ENTHUSIASM 


of which our Author has largely treated 
|| elſewhere. 


Ir wou'd, indeed, ill become any Pre- 
tender to Divine Writing, to. publiſh 1 
Work under a Character of DRE. ic 
after all his Endeavours, he came ſhort 
of 4 c kr Neva and juſt Performance. In 
this r the Cumean S1BYL was not 
ſo indiſcreet or frantick, as ſhe might ap- 
War. perhopy, by writing her Prophereck 

arnings and. pretended Inſpirations upon 
ES which, immediately. after 
heir elaborate Superſcription, were torn 
in Tce. and ſcatter d by the W. 


. * 1 6 *% 4 


— 


* 
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NMS C. Il. chap. * * 
E Inſanam 


REFLECTIONS. 


1 
Ne Fata canit, foliiſ que e, 
mandat. 


Quecunque in foliis aeſeripft Carmine 
Vi 

. pak! in numerum, atque antro 2 

Fielinguit. 

Il manent immota locis, neque ab ordine 
cedunt. 

Vieram eadem, verſo tenuis cum cardline 
vent us 

Inpulir, & tener as turbavit | Janua fron- 


NM deinde cavo volitantia prendere 
Jaxo, 

Nec revocare ſras, aut jungere carmina 
carat, 

Inconfulti abeunt, ſedemque odere S1- 
BILL. 


"Twas impoſſible to diſprove the D r v 1- 
N1TY of ſuch Writings, whilſt they cou d 
be perus'd only in Fragments. Had the 
Siſter-Prieſteſs of DEU HoOs, who deli- 
ver'd her- ſelf in audible plain Metre, been 
found at any time to have tranſgreſs d the 


Rule of Verſe, it wou d have been difficult 
in thoſe days to father the lame Poetry 
upon ApoLTLo himſelf. But where te 8 


Invention of the Leaves prevented the 
ing of a ſingle Line intire; whatever In- 


ä 


1 
1 •* 


* Virg. En. lib. 3. 5 K AL 
Q 3 terpretations 


Inſanam vatem aſpicies; que 7 ſub img ” 


IIa 11571 Db wallodt 28d xz A nile wolf 
x; terpretations mig t have been made of this 
fragil and valaril Scripture, no leere, 
tion cou'd be charg d on the 4 ual. 
ee en ane e ure 


Wu r thoſe * Volumes may have been, 
which the diſdainful S 18 v or Prophetels 
committed to the Flames; or what the re- 
mainder was, which the Roman Prince re- 
ceiv d, and conſecrated; Iwill not pretend 
to judg: Tho it has been admitted for 
Truth Þy .the antient Chriſtian Farhers, 
That theſe Writings were ſo far Sacred wit 
Divine, as to have propheſy'd of the Birth 
of our Religious Founder, and bore teſtimo- 
ny to that Holy Writ which has preſery'd 
his Memory, and is juſtly held, in the 
higheſt degree, ſacred among Chriſtians, 


„ MI EELIAN üs 


THE Policy however of OId Rome 
was ſuch, as not abſolutely to reſt the Au- 
thority of their Religion on any Compoſi- 
tion of Literature. The Si2zYLLINE Vo. 
lumes were kept ſafely lock d, and in- 
ſpected only by ſuch as were ordain'd, or 

eputed for that purpoſe. And in this Po- 


_— 


—— 


* Libri tres in Sacrarium conditi, Sibyllini appellati. Ad 
eos quaſi ad Oraculum Quindecemviri adeunt cum Dii immor- 
tales publics conſulendi ſunt, Aul. Gell. lib. 1. c. 19. & 
Plin. lib. 13. c. 13. But of this firſt Sibylline Scripture, and 
of other canoniz d Books and additional Sacred Writ among 
the Romans; ſee what DronystUus HATLICAR- 
NASSEUS cites (from VAR R Os Roman ITheologichs) in 
his Hiſtory, lib. 4. c. 62. | 

| licy 


REELECTIQNS: |, 


am . 95 in 4 | | No 

Au | | orlty an Sacred Lt haradter, 9's TYDT) 
libiliry co SCRIPTURE 7t-ſelf, and in re. 
fuſing to ſubmit that Scripture to public 


. Gange 1 
pling to annex the 7 0 5 L 


Judgment, or to any Eye or Ear but what 
they ach for che nſpection of ſuch 
red Myſierys 57 bf bi 


Taz Mahometan Clergy ſeem to have a 
different Policy. They boldly reſt the 
Foundation of their Religion on 4. Book ö 


% 


Such, a one as (according to their Preten-. 
ſion), is; not only pert but inimit 15 


Were a real Man of Letters, and 4 


Critick permitted to examine this Scripture 
by the known Rules of Art; he wow'd 
ſoon perhaps refute this Plea, But 0 bar- 
barous is the accompanying Policy and 
Temper of theſe Eaſtern Religioniſts, that 
they diſcourage and in effect extinguiſh all 
true Learning, Science, and the politer 
Arts, in company with the antient Authors 
and Languages, which they ſer aſide; and 
by this infallible Method, leave their $- 
CRE D WRIT the for Stanaard of literate 
Performance. For being compar'd to no- 
thing beſides it-ſelf, or what is of an infe- 
riour kind, it muſt undoubtedly be thought 


incomparable. 


"'TwiLL be yielded, ſurely, to the Ho- 
nour of the Chriſtian World, that their 


2 
licy,the New Rome has f llow'd their Ex- BY 
Say 


Infal- 


Q 4 Faith 


% 


-” Je 
- 
** 


Misc LLANROUS 

e that of the Proteſtant 
hurches) ſtands on - 4; mere genierons 
Foundation. They not only Alo Com 
riſon of Authors, but are content to derive 
ir Proofs of the Validity of their ſa · 
cred Record and Revelation, even from 
thoſe Authors call'd Profane; as well 
appriz d (according to the Maxim of * 6ur 
Divine Maſter) “ That in what we bear 
« witneſs only to our- ſelves, our Witneſs 
4 cannot be eſtabliſh'd as a Truth.“ 80 
that there being at preſent no immediate 
Teſtimony of Aſiracle or Sign in behalf of 
Holy Writ; and there being in its own par · 
ticular Compoſition or Stile nothing mira- 
culous, or ſelſ-· convincing; if the collate. 
ral Teſtimony of other antient Records, 
Hiſtorians and foreign Authors, were de. 
ſtroy d, or wholl lol ; there wou'd be leſs 
ent or Plea remaining againſt- that 
natural Suſpicion of thoſe who are call'd 
Sceptical, That the Holy Records them« 
« ſelves were no other than the pure In 
cc vention or artificial Compilement of an 
« intereſted Party, in behalf of the richi#t 
c Corporation and moſt profitable Monopoly 

& which cou'd be erected in the World. 


Trus, in reality, the Intereſt of our 
pious Clergy is N join'd with that 
of antient Letters, and polite Learning. By 
this they perpetually refute the crafty Ar- 


* John, chap. V. Ver. 3 "Ia 


236 
8 


guments 
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guments of thoſe Obhectots. When th Wt 
abandon: tb; they reſigu their St 
When they ſtrike at it; they ſtrike even 
the Root and Foundation of our Holy Tah, 
and weakew that Pillar on which the whole 
Fabrick of our Neligion depende. 


: 


: *» # 
* & 1 


to mere Enthuſiaſts and Fa. 
the Sufficiency of a re- 

it ed Text, deriv'd' to dem thro 

ſo many Channels, and ſubjected to ſo 
many Variations, of which they are wholly 
igntant. Vet wor'd they perſuade us, it 
— that from hence alone they can re- 


cognize the Divine Spirit, and receive it 
in themſelves, un- ſubject (as they imagine) 
to any Rule” and fuperiour to what the) 
themſelves oſten call the dead Letter aud 
unprofitable Science —— This, any one may 
ſee; is building Caſtles in the Air, and de- 
moliſhing them again at pleaſure; as the 
exerciſe of an aerial Fan), or heated Ima- 
gination, ane 


Bur the judicious Divines of the eſta. 
bliſh'd Chriſtian Churches, have ſufficient- 
ly condemm d this Manner. They are far 

rom reſting their Religion on the common 
Aſpect, or obvious Form of their walgar 
BIS LE, as it preſents ir-ſelf in the printed 
Copy, or modern Verſion. Neither do 
they in the Original it-ſelf repreſent it to 
us as 4 very Maſter-piece of Writing,. or 

as 


— — : — 


abſolutely . in 
ee. either 2 Mk Or e 
They allow he, H Holy , Auth ve. 
written according to their belt Fac | 


M18G4L LAN EOUS 


and the Strength of their e 
nius: A Sheph ed lis, * 
cc — a Prince FOR 4 Prince, 1 5 


« of reading, and advanc'd in Letters, TO 


4 a Proficient in the kind; and a Man of 


« meaner Capacity and Reading, like-one 

« of the ordinary ſort, in his own com- 
mon Idiom and imperfect manner, of 
« Narration.” Sou 


'PT1s the Subſtance only of the TEE 
tive, and the principal Facts confirming 
the Authority of the Revelation, which 
our Divines think themſelves concern'd to 
prove, according to the beſt Eyidence of 
which the Matter it-ſelf is capable. And 
whilſt the Sacred Authors themlelyes al- 
lude not only to the Annals. and Hiſtorys 
of the HEeaTHEN World, but even to the 
Philoſophical Works, the regular * Poems, 
the very Plays and + Comedys of the learned 
and polite Antients; it N * N 


* ARATUS, Acts ch. xvii. ver. 28. ad Sins 
NIDES, Titus ch, i. ver. 12. Even one of their own 
PROPHETS. For fo the Holy Apoſtle deign'd to ſpeak 
of a Heathen Poet, a Phyſiologiſt, and Divine: ho prophe- 
ſy'd of Events, wrought Miracles, and was receiv'd as an 
inſpir'd Writer, and Author of Revelations, in the chief Ci- 
tys and States of GREECE. 

+ MENANDER, 1 Cor, ch. xv. ver. 33. 


that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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that as thoſe autient Writings are impair? 


| . 
or loſt, c ert ebe Light ce 


of Holy Writ, but even the Evidence it. 
ſelf of its main Fact muſt in proportion 
be diminiſſid and brought in queſtion. 
So ill advisd were * rh devont Church 
men heretofore, who in the HE — 


— 


2 9 — — SS 3&5 £ 4 __ 
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* Even in the ſixth Cenury, the fani'd n S0 Un 
| Biſhop of ROM E who is ſo highly celebrated for having 
planted the Chriſtian Religion, by his — Monks, in 
our Engliſh Nation of Heathen Saxons, was ſo far from be- 
ing a Cultivater or Supporter of Arts or Letters, that he 
carry'd on a kind of general Maſſacre upon every Pop of 
human Wit. His own Words in a Letter to one of the 
French Biſhops, a Man of the higheſt Conſideration and Me- 
rit (as a noted modern Critick, and fatirical Genius; of that 
Nation acknowledges) are as follow. Pervenit ad nos quod 
ſine verecundia memorare non poſſumus, fraternitatem tu- 
am GRAMMATICAM quibuſdam exponere. am 
rem ita moleſis ſaſcepimus, ac ſumus vebementins aſpernati, 
ut ea que prius ditta ſuerunt, in gemitum & triſtitiam ver- 
teremus, quia in uno ſe ore cum IO VIS laudibus CHRIS· 
T1 laudes non capiunt, * 1 * * Unde ſs poſt hoc evi - 
denter ea qua ad nas perlata ſunt, falſa eſſe claruerint, nec 
vos NUGIS & SECUL A RIBUS, LITERIS fin 
dere contigerit, Deo noſtro gratias agimus, qui cor veſtrum 
maculari blaſphemis neſandorum laudibus non permiſic. 
GREGORII Opera, Epiſt. 48. lib. g. Pariſ. Ann. 1523. 
And in his Dedication, or firſt Preface to' his 'Morals, aft 
ſome very infipid-Rhezorick, and figurative Dialect imploy d 
againſt the Study and Art of Speech, he has another Fling 
at the Claſſick Authors and Diſcipline 3 betraying his invete- 
rate Hatred to antient Learning, as well as the natural Effect 
of this Zealot-Paſſion, in his own Barbarity both of Stile and 
Manners, His words are, Unde ex ipſam artem loquendi, 
quam Magiſteria Diſcipline exterioris inſinuant, ſervare de- 
ſpexi. Nam ſicut hujus quoque Epiſtolæ tenor enunciat, non 
Metaciſini colliſionem fugio : non Barbariſmi confuſronem 
devito, ſitus motuſque prepoſitionum caſuſque ſervare con- 

temno : 


Wl T fieps of Heathen Literature, 2 


M18CELLANEOWS 
Miſes. Zeal did their urmoſt to. deſtroy all 


Foot. 


ae vr 45 
ah, f # '3% 


Bur happily the 2510 of chis 151 is 
now left as proper only to Ty 110 


_ » — — GY 
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temno : Wr ut verba c- 
leſtis oraculi reſtringam ſub r regulis DoxaTl That he 
D N e Zeal of his ſo far as to deſtroy (what in 
lay) the whole Body of Learning, with all the Claſſick 


— then in being, was gen belie vd. And (what 
Aur ten in bing Loca a ROMAN Pos. 


tif) the Deſtruftion of the Statuet, Sculptures, and fineſt 


Pieces of in Rom Ee, was d on him by his 
— fry . 1 
Writer of his Life, without the leaſt A pology, confeſſes. See 
— racy ones go IA s Works, at 
the beginning, viz. Vita D. Gregorii ex Juan. Laziarto Ci. 
leſtino. "Tis no wonder, therefore, if other Writers have 
given account of that Sally of the Prelate's'Zeal the 
Books and Learning of the Antients, for which the Reaſon 
alledg d was very extraordinary; © That che Holy 
« o d be the better reliſh'd, and receive a conſiderable” Ad- 
vantage by the Destruction of theſe Rivals? It ſcents 
they had no ver wb abr of the Holy Scriptures, when they 

ppos'd them fu a Compariſon, However, 
— ht adviſable by other Fathers (who had a like 
view) to new Pieces of Literature, after the Model of 
theſe condemn'd Antients, Hence thoſe ridiculous Artempts 


of new Heroick Poems, new Epicks and Dramaticks, new 


HouE RS, EURIiPIDES's, MEN AN DER s, Which 
were with ſo much Pains and ſo little Effect induſtriouſſy fer 
afoot by the zealous Prieſthood ; when Ignorance 'd, 
and the Hierarchal Dominion was ſo / univerſal.  * Bae tho 
their Power had well nigh compaſs'd the Deſtruction of thoſe 
great Originals, they were far 3 e to procure any 

Reception for their puny Imitation. Mock-Works bee 
lain in their deſerv'd Obſcurity; as will all other Attempts of 
that kind, concerning which our Author has already given his 


Opinion 


RRFIRKC TN. 
and ignorant Modern Entheſiafts we his 
deſcribd. The ROMAN 2825 it ſell 
ſo recover d from this Primitive Fanath 
ciſm, that their Great Men, and even their 
Pontiffs * are found ready to give their 
helping Hand, and confer their Boun 
| towards the advancement of 


obſerve that their 4adztions 
in need of ſome collateral Proof. The 


- - 
I. — — 
* — 


— 


Opinion, VO L. 1. page 3365 $7, &c. 
Policy as well as. Barbarity of this 2 


T4 


þ 
Fl 


3 

Y. 
Works of the Antients, a foreign Proteſtant 
moſt learned Defender of Religion, making 


: 


"It 


T 
. 


« triarchesde CONSTANTINOPLE 4 
ce leurs rien moins que gens de bien; mais ai de la peine 
« le croire, parce qu il nous eft refit de Poetes infiniment plus 
« ſales que reux qui ſe ſont perdus. Perſonne ne dau 
« q ARISTOPHANE ne ſoit beaucoup plus ſale, que 
tc x*ctoit MENANDER PLUTARQUE en eff wn 
« bon t6moin, dans la Comparaiſon qu'tl 4 faite de ces deux 
« Poetes. Il peuvoit tre neanmoins arrive, que quelques 
« ECCLESIASTIQUES ennemis des Belles Lettres, en 


7 


N 


"> 


& euſſent uſt comme dir CHALCONDYLE, ſans penſer 


« qu'en conſervant toute PAntiquite Greque, il: con 
G L de leurs Predeceſſeurs, ex une infiniie de Fairs 
qui ſervoient beaucoup d V intelligence ex d la confirmation 
de V Hiſtoire Sacree, ex mme de la Religion Chretienne. 
« Ces gens-lg devoient au moins nous conſerver les Hiſtoires 
* Anciennes des Orientaux, comme des Chald&ens, des Ty- 
* riens, ex des Egyptiens z mais ils agiſſoient plus par ig- 
* norance & par negligence, que par raiſon.” BIBL. 
CTHOIS. Tom. XIV. pag. 131, 132, 133. | 

* Such a one is the Kr a CLEMENT XI. an 
Incourager of all Arts and Sciences. : 


Con- 


4i 


* 


Ar 


* 


ig. Conſervation of theſe other antient 7 
WJ dibaarereſted Authors they wiſely Fora 


M1s © ELLANEOHb S 


eſſentil to the, Credibility, of pri 
ke Facts, on which the whole Raga, 
72 and Tradition depend. ont 


1 1211 79 


| *F wou?'p indeed be in vain. for to 


bring a PoxnTius PITATE into our 


Creed, and recite what happen'd ander 
him, in Jup kA, if we knew not “ Un. 
« der whom he himſelf govern' d, whoſe 
« Authority he had, or what Character 
4 he bore, in that remote Country, and 
4 amidſt a foreign People.“ In the fame 
manner, *twou'd be in vain for a Ro Ax 
Pontiff to derive his Title to ſpiritual So- 
vereignty from the Seat, Influence, Power 
and Donation of the Roman CASARS, 


and their Succeſſors; if it appear'd not by 
any Hifory or Collateral. Teſtnwory, © Who 
« the firſt Cxzsars were; and how they 


« came poſſeſsd of that uniyerſal Power, 
and long Reſidence of Dominion 


MY READER doubtleks, by this 
time, muſt begin to wonder thro, what La- 


byrinth of Speculation, and odd Texture 
of capricious Reflections I am offering to 


conduct him. But he will not, I preſume, 
be altogether diſpleas d with me, when I 
give him to underſtand, that being now 
come into my laſt eee 


ng 


REYLRBOT INS. 


being ſettlible of the little Courtſhip 1 Ch 10 


i ptackisd in that kind by other Modern 
Authors; 1 am willing, by way of Com- 
penſation, to expreſs my Loyalty or Fo- 
mage towards him, and ſhew, by my natu- 
ral Sentiments, and _— N — What 
« cular Deference and high R I 
a Nuk 68 br Br can 


Tx The therefore of this long De- 
duction is, in the firſt Pace, with due 
Compliments, in my Capacity of Au. 
thor, and in the name of all modeſt Work- 
men willingly joining with me in this Re- 
preſentation, - to congratulate our Expliſh 
"A ER onthe Eſtabliſhment of whar is 
ſo advantageotis to himſelf; I mean, that 
mutual Relation between him and our- 
ſelyes, which naturally turns ſo much to his 
Advantage, and makes as to be in reality 
the ſubſervient Party. And in this re- 
ſpec 'tĩs to be hop'd he will long enjoy 
his juſt Superiority and Privilege over his 
humble Servants, who compoſe and la- 
bour for his fake. The Relation in all like- 
lihood muſt ſtill continue, and be improv'd. 
Our common Religion and Chriſtianity, 
founded on Letters and Scripture, promi- 
ſes thus much. Nor is this Hope likely to 
fail us, whilſt READ EKS ate really al- 
lowꝰ'd the Liberty to read ; that is to ſay, 
to examine, conſtrue and remark with Under- 
* ſtanding. 


Have n comparatively with' what /YV 


Mis ck LLANEOOUS 


wig axon. LEARNING and SCIENCE 
WY Vmalt of neceſſity flouriſh, whilſt the Lan- 
(nh of the; elt and moſt learned of 
i acktiowl d to contain the 

incipal and. eſſential part of our holy 
ion. And CAITI CISM, Baum 
nations, literate Lalours and 
II quirys rouſt ſtill be in Repute and — 
tice; whilſt antient Authors, ſo neceſſary 
| to the Support ot . the Sacred Volumes, are 
1 | in requeſt, and afford Inplayment of ch 

| infos Exteat to us Madera of whatever 
ec, Who are deſirous to ſignalize our- 

ve s by: 1 4 ee in Letters, and 
as t . Kyov- 

| Jed and Fa, on 


117777 


. L Max undoubtedl „ by. virtue of my 

5 preceding Argument behalf of Cxiti- 

5 | ciſm, be allow q, Without ſuſpicion: of Flat- 

Fx tery or mere Courtſhip, to aſſert the Rx A- 

Fx DER&'S Privilege Se ths Fes. and 
aſſign to him, as. I have done, the u 

Hand, and Place of Honout. As to Fact, 

we know for certain, that the greateſt of 

9 2 the very Founder of Philo- 

ſophy it-ſelß was no Author, Nor did the 

Divine Author and Founder of our Religion, 

condeſcend to be an Author in this other 

'v' reſpect. He who cou'd beſt have given us 

W | the Hiſtory- of his own Life, with the in- 

1 tire Sermons and Divine Diſcourſes which 

{1 he made in publick, was pleas d to leave it 

4 to 
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to others, * Ju take in hand” As there Ch. 1. 
were many, it ſeems, long afterwards, who WV 
did; and undertook accordingly “ to write 
« ;n order, and as ſeem'd good to them, for 
« the better Information of particular Per- 
« ſons, what was then believ/d among 


* * 
* - 4 — > 4a © 2 — # # 


” — 


— 


| A 24 . | | S470 

* So Lux i. ver. 1, 2, 3, 4. © (1) For as 
> bet © lo > taken in hand to ſer "i onde, 
« a Declaration (Expoſition/ or Narrative, Aron) "I 
<« things which are moſt ſurely. believ'd. 28 wers 
&« fulflPd in, or among) us; (2) Even as they deliyer'd them a 
e unto us, which from the beginning were Eye - Witneſſes - 
and Miniſters of the Word: (3) It ſeem'd good to ME 
4 alſo, having had perfect und ding of all things from 
te the very firſt (or . look 4 back and ſcarchd accu- 
< rately into all Matters. from the beginning, or higheſt 
< time, aragnunznzcn Av ,v drei to write unto 
« Thee in order, moſt excellent THROFHHILTLVUSs, (4) That 
Thon mighteſt know the Certainty (or Validity, ſound 
« Diſcuſſion, A h ,B of thoſe” things wherein T HOU 
© haſt been inſtructed (or carechiz'd) g, wv We 
Whether the words @yrAng9poenutiur of n in the firſt 
Verſe, ſhou'd be render d bel among, or fulfl”d in, or 
among us, may depend on the different of the Ori- 
ginal. For in ſome Co the zy next following is left 
out. However, the exact Interpreters or verbal Tranſlators 
render it fulfill d. Vid. Ar. Montan. Edit. Plantin. 1584. 
In Ver. 4. the word CERTAINTY. eopanguy, is in- 
terpreted efxeiCeurar, Validity, Sound neſs, good Foundation, 
from the Senſe of the preceding Verſe. See the late Edition 
of our learned Dr. MILL, ex recen ſione KUSTER 1, 
Rot. 1710. For the word Catechiz' d, ygmmmans (the laſt 
of the fourth Verſe) Ros ConsTANTINE has this 
Explanation of it. & Prifers Theologts apud AGYPTIONS 
© mos erat, ut Myſteria voce tantm, veluti per manus, 
< poſteris relinquerent. Apud Chriſtianos, qui Baptiſmatis 
« erant candidati, tis, vita voce, tradebantur fidei Chri- 
« ſtians Myſteria, ſine ſeriptis: quod PAULUS & Lys 
© CAS vamyau vocant. Unde qui docebantur, Catechu- 
e meni vocabantur ; qui docebant, Catechiſtæ. 


Vol. 3. R " the 


Fg Kor nd fic 


WHETHER — a Books aa 
to th Divine Leg 24 of the EWS, and 
which treat or ” Burial, an 
2 as wall 57 'of bis Life anc 

ow He iy to be rk ol 48 


the immediate P 
72% Try er rather from ſome 0 
inſpird Hag guided by the fame in- 


deladug 8p Re I will, dhe e ſo 
much as FEE iine or en dire. But in 
find, That botfi as to pub- 
e Conecris/ its 3 5 "48d an Philo. 
| Heeg lent Actor, were | 
k Tape 2 Wo bi 
thys. The great ATi AN 
tor, tho noted as a poetical Genius, 
not be eſteem'd an Auth, for 170 fine 
of bee fey Verſes" he may occaſionally 
bave made: Nor was the great $a 
TAN" Founder, 1 | Poet himſelf, tho "Author 
or Redeawiy (if l ma ſo expreſs ir) to the 
gente ef bets; WhO Od in 
— his Form * Bein to the accu- 
tate "Boarches and Collections of that great 


Aus Zr eIANTIO1IITY 
ro! 15 o 50 TE 


Pitron. 


Sandi. 


Deut. chr. ver. 5, 6, 7, Ot. 


. ae AR. 29 Lua 


REevLec TI 0 WB. 


He if Til - [1 b th {+ 
Patron, The Paliticians 1 AGEs, Ch. 1. 


who were | 0 in all r 

Scene of Buline cou not, 
well taken lem it, to att. 
and minute Aan of 27555 a 2257 


tick Science. 


Tis e that 1 Fb out aCe- 
4 


acity for Knowleds. b. the 
Wold 150 J Nin, d,, 1 on be no 
2 naturally qualif d. to write Wich 


IT! 


Digpity, of ul Fong a no fy N 
Des. MY. here. 177 altes l who | with 
* 
95 ht Ca 4 the ae of Dl 
higher Sphere. 17 there are others 1258 
having once Vd in it, have been afte 
wards, by man bee and Ob 
Auwckions nece 


And Fer 
their Genius in this | lower Degree: 
'Tis to. \ ome. 0 of this 


r 


kind that we owe the nobleſt Fiſtorians 
(even the two Princes and Fathers of Hiſto- 
ry) as well as the greateſt Philoſophical, 


riters, the Founder of the ACADEMY, 


and others, who were. allo, noble in re- 
ſpe& of their Birth, an — the bigh-, 
eſt Stations in the Publick.; but diſcou- 


rag d from engaging in ity, gn account of 
ſome Misfortunes experienꝰ d either in 


their own Perſons, or that of their DEAT 
Friends, 
R 2 *Tis 


248 Mg 6 ELL A NEO 8 
as n ii | 2 | 
I, 18 to the 95 Bani og nj an long 


Retirement of. a1 Pie, F af our * 8 
Native, Country, that No orig rinal 

Sion Fes, the, Polite -yikh, 
| fulleſt, and, (ro thoſe Who can under. 
ſtand the "Divineneſs of a juſt Simpli ity) the 
moſt +4 amiable, and even the molt eleya. 
ting and exalting o all, Un- inſpir d and 
merely human Authors. 2 8 


| To this Fortune we-owe fome of the 
| greateſt of 196 antient Poets. ... T was this 
Chance whic produc'd the Musk of an 
exalted Grecian LXRI CX, and of his 
Follower HO RACE whoſe Character, 
tho eaſy to be gather d from Hiſtory, — 
his own Works, is little obſerv'd 1 
of his yo gene The gen Idea, 
conceiy'd® of bim, be "Aw chiefly 
from his precarious and low Circumſtan- 
ces at Court; after the Forfeiture of his 
. * whe Ulurpation 4 Con- 


hs — 


— 


Tir S fuer 2 eek cn) oy Zereearlu: as Atheneus «alk 
him, lib. 11. See VO IL. I. pag. 255. 


+ Fr te ſonuntem plenius uureo, 
Lia ALC E, plectro dura navis; 
5 


Dun fuge my dura belli. 
Horat. Od. 12. i 


| | | SIRE SUPT N"," Latinum, 
14 , | 


Barbite, tarmen, 
Tesbio primum modulate Civi; i 4» 
Du Ferox bells, c. | 4 
Horat. Od. 32. lib. 1. 
queſt 


8 
$ 
l 
» 
: 


£4 's 


Wa ww K @&> 


.n 
tet cg drlon d nobler Em Employr ents” 5 
earlier days, '1 under the Favo d Friend- 
ſhip of greater and better Men, Whillt the 
el tate Ae, Liberty ſubſiſted. ' For 
of this Chan 55 he nume as great a Cour- 
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eſt, of an OcTAv1us, and the Mini- C 4. 
c Mx if NAS; or ffom his be SA 


'Viz, under BRA h 
Boaſt: 


tier as Waun em'd n J fas ſaſh. 
cient * Intimation. *** i 
41 24 

WY RO ITT. —ͤ— — — 


* Dara fed amo tore love ine Tempora ae, 115015 


Civiliſque mulem Pelli tulit aſtus in arma, 
Ceſaris Auguſti non reſjonſure lacertls, ff, 
Unde fimul primum me dimiſere "Philippi, ins Ys 


Deciſil humilem 8 inope mque PM 110110 
Et Larit e d Legen! inpulit n [+ 
Us ers face 


rota phi 2. lib. 25 10 K. 6. lib. 1. 


= TT i _ — ein } elf 


4b mh. erer Legio Romana T ibuna, 
7 ve” Whence 4: gain that nature 


Me primis ue BELL placwiſſe . 
Epil. 20. 


't ö 1. ne 


And again, 611 f | S834 L C 


Cum MA G N I 8 vixiſſe invita ſatebitur uſ1ue 
Invidia. Sat. 1. lib. 2. 


Where the * frown plainly whow he principally 
meant by his A GN his early Patrous and Great 
Men in the State: His Apology and Defence here (as wal 
as in his fourth and ſixth Satir of his firſt Book, and his 
:d Epiſtle of his ſecond, and elſewhere) being ſupported 
ſtill by the open and bold Aſſertion. of his good Education 
(equal to the higheft Senators, and under the beſt Maſters) 
his Employments at home and abroad, and his. early Com- 
merce and Familiarity with former Great, Men, before theſe 
his neu Friendſhips and this latter CourtAequaimtance, which 
was now envy'd him by his Adverſarys. 


NUNC q,,“ Macenas, tibi ſum RD as OLTM 


Vid mihi pareret Lezio Romana Tribuno.. 
R 3 The 
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Miſes: All 2y£1399 71 
er AuTuots po Sale ire 


tue, and a Genius, ſuch as may juſtly 
ſhip to their Rx ADER yet let them re. 


& he unworthily reſigns the pla 
nour, and ſurrenders his T. 


rns and A 
 V:sifſe relating ro the ſame Perſons ; any more than his! le 


He was formerly an A 


Mis GCELLANEDY $ 


£JOf- 20] ; bigs 4 


ſelves ; anditho conſcious of Worth, Vir. 


place them above Flattery or mean'Court. 


fled, that as Authors merely, they are but 
of the ſecond Rank of Men. And let the 
REA DER Withal: conſider] ©-'Fhat when 
ce'of 'Ho- 


ate, or Ju 

© ment, to an Author of ever ſo Fan 

« — or venerable An BY not 

o Reaſon, and: war pra 24 — 
ICT 12 2 ce 


m.. 


\ * 19 CE 
® L 2 ,” : 0 9 4 * 


— — F 


* + * 11. t bs 


"The Reproach now. 2h with reſpect to, 2) Moe E Na 8 ot 
AuGusTuUs. *Twas the ſame ormerly with, reſpect to 

a Bures, and thoſe who were wo 1 and 
ang Men. The Complaint or Murmur, aganſt him on ac- 


count of his bein 5 an Upſtar; or Favours 
GUSTUs, cou'd 124 Vibe! era he by 2 


cxiſſe join'd with his BE ELI Domique, cou d relate to thoſe 
__ whom he never went to War, nar wou'd 21 conſent 


& bear any Honours. For ſo he himſelf n ge 


— Mx cRN AS) 


Via 70% ut forſit Honorem * 

Jure mit invideat quivis, ita te quoque Amicum. 

„ and in the Miniſtry of Affairs: 
Now only a, FRIEND 5 4 Miniſter 5 Himſelſ ſtill a pri 
zare and retir'd Man. That he reſus d AuUGUuSTUS's 


' Offer of the Secretary-ſhip, is well known. But in theſe Cir 


cunſfances, the Politeneſs as well as Artifice of * OR A A E 


£ admirable ; in making Futurity or Poſter 
ſpeaking Party in both Thoſe places, where 


A — and Fayour with he Great, that there a in 2 x 


meaſure, be room left. (tho in ſtrictneſs there was ſcarce, 607) 
for an OcTAVIius and a M ®=CENAS to be included. 
bee VOL. I. page 269, 270. in the Notes. 

« zard; 


4 and REA vx x; the Intetfeſt of E 


4 and / Kpowtedg,) and the chief Liberty, 


«. Privilege, and Prrrogarivt of the ratio- 
4 aul pat of 'Mankind.® A riod! 07 qi: 
in © 71s 13 5G WALK 7685 t 
Tits related in Hiſtory of the CA PA- 
pocranNs,” That being offer d their! Hi- 
berty by the Ro AN, and permitted to 
vern themſelves by their own Laws and 
Conflitations; they were much -terrify'd 
at the Propoſal; and as if fome fore harm 
had been intended dem, humbly made it 
their Requeſt, © That they might be go- 
« vern'd by Arbitrary Power, and that an 
« Abſolute Govyernonr night without de- 
« lay be appointed over em at the diſcre- 
« tion of the Ro MAN.“ For ſuch was 
their Diſpoſition towards mere Slavery and 
Subjection; that dard not pretend 
fo much as to chuſe their own MASTER. 
So eſſential they thought 8L AVERY, ànd 
lo divine a thing the Right of Mas TEX- 
SH1P, that they dard not be ſo free even 
as to preſume to give themſelves that Bleſ- 
ſing, which they choſe to leave rather to 
Providence, Fortune, or a CONQUEROR 
to beſtow upon them. They dar'd not 
make a King; but wou'd father tale one, 
from their powerful Neighbours. Had 
they been neceſſitated to come to an 
Election, the Horrour of ſuch a Ule of 
R 4 Liberty 
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« zard ; he not only betrays Himſelf, but CR A. 
4 withal the: ce» 2Canſe of 2225 Hon 


MScaLLANRMAHS 


Liberty in Government, mau d perhaps 


gin em to huſh 
or a it to the Deciſion of: the: — 


magnet Let, Caſt of Dye, Gr or Be 
OF; WNAFSVEL it were which, might beſt 
enable the hem to clear themſelves of the 
inous Chatge of uſing che leaſt Fore: 
Choice, or, Prudence: in dachten 


A Air. { 210113 03 0 * 10 noi IN 


?72 


TOY 


(11131 1 & 1 1 791 4 U ( (12 EE 
I SHou'p think it a 8 
were my REA DEA of the. number of 
thoſe, who in a kind of Cappadocian Spirit, 
cow'd calily; be / terrifyd with the Propo- 
ial. of giving him his Libere, and mai 
him his, amn Judg. My Endeavour, I m 
contels, bas been to 1 him his zul 
1 — ive in chis reſpect, and to LA 


ſharpeſt Eye over his Author, in 
oy bim to criticize * without 


vour or aſſection, and with the utmaſt 
Bent of his Parts and Judgment. On this 
acnount it may be objected to me, per. 
haps, That I am not à little vain and 
« preſump tuous, in my omm as well as in 

” — behalf, who gan thus, as it 
« were, challenge my. Reeder rod a Trial 
4 of his keeneſt Wien l b 60 D111 
11.9 „111 = 51 10 
Kam: to this th anfuter}/Thit: id 1. 
have the good fortune to raiſe the maſterly 

Spirit of jut CRITICIsM in my Rec: 
ders, and exalt them ever 10 little above 
| the 
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Neher 5 
ty of 

51 


ri morous) oveHmodeſt, 
perry yr which then general 
them remain; 'thoi-by this very Spi 
1775 f might poſſibly» meet m A 
ow d however zabundantly congratü- 
late with myſelf on theſe my low t 
be proud of having plum q rr 
bettet Wits; and-farniſh'd Artillery, or A 
munition of any kind, to thoſe Powers to 
which Ih- ſelf had falPn a Victim. 


PPP pP AAA ONT NTTND 


Nl 1210 18901 „ 35 At 11 G 40 H 1 
Th Fuge; vice 0 Coli 219 
gde Nba) 0 % Sto 


106% enable my Hubs inthe 
reſpect to what I call my (Loyalty to the 
Rand past of his Elevation in 
Criticiſm and Judgment, What a Romun 
Princeſs; faids of her Sons Advancemett 
to anner Occidatʒ; dum imperet . 0 


190017, (13094000, 280201 D ©] £{{Lij1 311 


Hwp Libeen: a e Gg we wg; 8. 
and with ſucceſs e . that [comick Au. 
thor, had deſtroyꝰ Taſte f 
Gothic ot — = — „I cod 
—— have en my B. 
le{que-Work itrſelf deſpis d, and ſet aſule; 
when it had wrought its intended offoct, x 
and deſtroy'd thoſe Gia#ts and Monſt bs | 
of the Brain, ainſt which it was or 
Gl e ithout regard, = 

21 al 26 121 20070) be 2 — 


* Horat, de Arte Poct. 191 A @ 3D; 7 | 
+ Tacit, Auna lib. 1... 


to 


254 MEeSGELLANED WS 
Miſcl J. to the 


Re hey Wer. La e in 
wan 'P 15 8 
hen dad 2951 Mi 


Works are leiſurely exatnin'd; * — 
proceed ſtill in my Endeavour to refine 
my Reader's 'PALATE; " whertiny ard ſhur. 
perting it, the beſt I can, for Uſeg and Prac 
rice, in the lower Subjects ; chat by this 
Exerciſe it may acquire the greater Keen. 
neſs, arid be of fo much the better eſſect 
in Subjects of a higher kind; which relate 
to his chief 9 (hip er and 
Manhood, © 


amt ogy Stods tal 
8 PPOSING me therefore a mere 
— Humouriſt, in reſpect of thoſe infe- 
riour Subjects, which after! the mann er of 
my familiar Proſe-Satir I preſuine to exiti. 
cize; May not I be allowꝰd to ask, „ Whe⸗ 
ther there remains not ſtill among us f- 
„ble Bx1Tb Ns, fomerhing'of that ori- 
4 ginal Barbarous' and Got his Reliſh; not 
« wholly purgdaway ; when, even at this 
hour, Romauces an Galammeyi of like ſort, 
together with Mors as monſtrous of o- 
ther kinds, are current, and i , Even 
« with the People who conſtirute-out 
« red polite World?” Need Ton chisaceount 
refer again to our * Author, where he treats 
in — of the Crils! and Manner of our 


Tx +3 is 2 _ 136: Ii. 15 A. 


* Viz. In W. Abele 1% Authors, (Treatiſe III.) VOL. I. 
modern 


% MSE. i Ede. as £14 5-5 
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caſily, and without the help of £:Divine,'or 
4 Mor aliſt, — lame Condition 
of our Exgliſb STAGE; Which neverthe- 
leſs is found the Rendevouz and chief En- 
tertainment of our belt Company, and from 
whence; in all probability our [oth will 


continue to draw their Notion of Manyers, 


and their Taſte of Life, more ditectiy and 
naturally, than from che Rehearſals' and 


Declamations of a graver THEATER? 


LET thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is, advance, 
as they beſt can, the Benefit'of that ſacred 
Oratory, which we have lately ſeen and 
are {till like to ſee emplo — to various pur 
poſes, and further deſigus than — of 
inſtructing us in Religion or — Let 
em in that high Scane endeavour to refine 
our Taſte and Judgment in ſacred Matters. 
'Tis the good Crit ict Task to amend our 
common Sr GE; nor ought this Drama- 
tick Performance to be d or ſen- 
tencd by thoſe Criticks of a higher Sphere. 
The Practice and Art is honeſt, in it-ſelf. 
Our Foundatiuns are well laid- And in the 
main, our Enxgliſu Sr AG 8 (as * has been 
remarłk d) is capable of the higheſt Im- 
provement; as well from the preſent Ge- 
nius of our Nation, as from the rich Oar 


* VOL. I. pag, 217, &c. 223, 259, 275, 276. 
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ate g. of out early Poets in rhis Ki . 41 
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A 3 no. baht 

W. find; inde; our. Ty E, NY 

i of late fg Fig, 11 

Criticiſm. We hear it openly co Fo j 5 
« That in our newer Plays. as, 125 in 
"our older, in Comedy as well 85 1 8 

Stage pr 4 8 Þ roper 8 

45 Uptoar fe 595 Few I por 


rawn, many of aſl de; 19005 
© gc Shdefinſes Free too Ss geon 
4 be Uk. Tb 45 

the ot. at in gür raged), 

< 4 is d common 15 bes 1 
2 and Gibbets properly a dort i ERR: 
tions decently rd: Kalles Bo- 
5 dy $ and Bodi Fell Heag ads, epo 99 0 e 

« Bartels ſoug 2. "Murders : Ee: 
«nd the Dead carry d off in Rar NN W 
64 bers Sach is our 10077 Jabs 
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« 


No K are "theſe Plays, on | this PR 
the leſs. frequented, by either of the Sexes: 
Which inclines me to favour the Conceit 


our * Author has ſuggeſted concerning the 
mutual Correſpondence and' Relation be- 

tween our Royal THEATER, and Popular 
CI R cus or Bear-Garden. For in the for- 
mer of theſe Aſſemblys, tis undeniable that 
ar leaſt the two upper kunt or Sales 


. V OL. I. Pag. 270, &c. 
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ſounded on e [ 

ZOR,. en che fame P abs a oth, 

no later than the Day before, 2 101 their 

Applauſe as Keely « on the victorious 7% 
cher, on Hs es of another 1 to: 51 lere | 
ami ious rays, | an dan 

Blood itn LY Nor Cree Stanght Fee 

one 1 are pbſervid as 1 a 

pleas d Spes ators as Wit Oi 

rimes nor 'S eff ate, F 17 5 fo 4 


—— 


Dar e 


tions, 'which 
theniſh oh (th 120 ri p | 
1 th iter He fi in "our 
Ch Na W e wank 5 a allow'd 
and tolerated, as no 9998 1 Feel 10 1 us to Yeli- 
05 . 0 0 ; Whateyer © r che may 
be found fo have on national e 2 
manity, 2 Civil Life,” Of ſuch Iadulgen- 
cys as theſe, we hear no Complaints. — 
40 any Aſſeppbhs, tho of bs moſt" barba- 
rous gy irons kind, io j oftenſiy Ve, pl 
ſeems, to Mex 'of Real, as religious. Aſſem- 
blys of a Alert Na n f h BA 


their . e of, 


A* A By to 25 ag ba in the ma- 
Poet our Attempts AVE 
Denk bieh and nobl e, yer i t in n general the 
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5 TASTE of Wit and Lerters lies much up- 
on a level with what relatesro'our Stage,” 
Moot 6610159, Leid Hel boabni e 
om Cx readily allow to otir Britney 
Genius what was allow'd to the Rom AN 
heretofore: i 0711 * 4 at DIFF. 


er ſellivir + aper " 
enen, —— wh (9, r Jn! o flick 


a 
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FL -& . 3 
ſive Indulgence and Favour ſhown to our 
Authors on account of what their mere Ge- 


nius and fore Vein afford, has render d 
them intol and 
Admirers of t 


ine, conceited, 
— The Publick 
having once ſuffer dem to take the alcen- 
dant, they become, like flatter d Princes, 
impatient of Contradiction or Advice. 
They think it a diſgrace to be criticiz'd, 
even by 4 Friend; or to reform, at his de- 
ſire, what they themſelves are fully ad 
vinc 'd is negligent, and uncorrect. 


9 


+ Sed turpem purat in ernie mee. 


que Lituram. . 


The || Lime Labor is the great Grievance, 
with our Country-men. An Engliſb Au- 
THOR wou'd bedl Gans, He wou'd. 


—_—___ t.SL — — — RET TIT 7 157 
* + _— 


* Horat. Epiſt. 1. w. 2. 
Ibid. 
Ars Poet. 


1 cap 
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cap the Frwits of. Art j but without Stu- Ch. 1. 
Fog b. Pains ns tion. He thinks it 
_— (leſt his Learning ſhowd 
cr" n in — to ſho the World 
b A erxs knowingly, againſt the Rules of 
Art. And for this reaſon, whatever Piece 
he publiſhes at fr time, he ſeldom fails, 

in ſome prefix*d:Apology;» to ſpeak in ſuch 
— Cultieiſes and Art, as may con- 
found the ordinary Reader, and prevent 
him from taking up 4 Part, which, ſhou d 
he once aſſume, wou'd —— to a 


and mean P mance. 1 
r verh"rr a wn : 
*Prwuactgbowifhtd/ 8 onee 


our Authors had conſider d of à Model or 
Plan, and attain'd the Knowledg of a 
* ee ume lden me from: This' 


7 2 a $- * . x / 
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revrie 71 evr3 wer —— 2 iat, 5 ava ſans. 5 
4c nd int NN n Mere Ss, Y d- 
* Her Aνο, Aciſt, de Poet. cap. 7. 
And in the following 3 The er be I" bir E I Z, oy 
©T Tee rug ole day = ta , &. 
Denique ſit quod vis ſimplex duntaxat & UNUM. 
Hoc —_ Poet. See VOI. I. . 145, 146. 


of of the want of juſt Integrity in 
* ia f the Epopee or Heroic Poem, down to 
— amiliat E tle, or flighteſt E Eſa © either in Perſe or 2 
it every feverat Part or Portion ſits not -its-proper place ſo ex- 
aCtly, that the leaſt Tranſpoſition wou'd be impraticable. 
Whatever is Epiſodick, tho perhaps it be a Whole, and in it- 
lelf intire, yet being inſerted, as a Part, in a Work of 
greater 


"Tis Lan able 
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Miſc. 5. beginning they had proceeded to f 
ral, and the Knowledg of what is call'd 

* POETI CX MaNnNEexs and Täurn; 
when 


— —— ͤ BöT . — — . ̃ ̃ ô¶—X— . 


length, it muſt only in is due place. And 
— 6 Aunt wart its | 
it. If there be any Paſſage in the Middle or End, which 
a f z or any in che Beginning, 


there is properly | Mi 
or End. Tis a mere Rhapſody; not a And the 
more it aſſumes the Air or A of a real Work, the 


4 more ridiculous it becomes. See above, pag. 25. And 
| VOL. I. page 145, 146. . 


* Reſpicere exemplar vita morumque jubebo © 
Daoctum Imitatorem, cf VER AS hinc ducere votes. 
Horat. de Arte Poet. 


The Chief of antient Criticks, we know, extols Ho MER, 
above all things, for underſtanding how © To LTE im per- 
fettion : as the Paſſage ſhews which we have cited above, 
V OL. I. pag. 346. His LYES, according to that Maſ- 
ter's Opinion, and the Judgment of many of the graveſt and 
moſt venerable Writers, were, in themſelves, the juſteſt 
Moral Traths, and exhibitive of the beſt Doctrine and In- 
ſtruction in Life and Manners [t may be asK'd per- 
haps, „ How comes the Poet, then, to draw no fingle Pat- 
tern of the kind, no perſect Character, in either of his 

* Heroick Pieces? I anſwer, that ſhou'd he attem 
to do it, he wou'd, as a Poet, be prepoſterous and falſe, 
"Tis not the Poſſible, but the Probable and Likely which muſt 
be the Poet's Guide in Manners. By this he wins Atten- 
tion, and moves the conſcious Reader or Spectator; who 
judges beſt from within, by what he naturally feels and ex- 
periences in his own Heart. The Perfection of Virtue is 
trom long Art and Management, Selſ-Controul, and, as it 
were, Force on Nature, But the common Auditor or 
Spectator, who ſeeks Pleaſure only, and loves to engage his 
Paſſion, by view of other Paſſion and Emotion, compre- 
hends little of the Reſtraints, Allays and Corrections which 
form this ne and artificial Creature. For ſuch indeed is the 
truly virtuous Man; whoſe AR T, tho ever fo 2 - 
| ir-ſelf, 
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when they had learnt to i\nejett + Ch- 
Thought, embaraſſing  and-' mix d —b= 
phors,' the ridiculous . Point „ 

WL an 


oo. 3 7 ©. 
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4 


is towards that Gtory which is 75 d'by Prudence, Wiſdom, 
and Ability in — 2 "Tis in favour of this Character that 


Fu Force and military _ 


confirm d, on this hand; we yield to any Hyperbole of our 
Poet, on the other. He has afterwards his full Scope, and 
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Miſc.s and t lg falſe Sublime, and Bojmba#. in 
N Heroick; they wou'd at laſt have ſome 
regard to N e Harmony, 4 


"My _ 4 FY a. 4. LA th a wo 1 . 


Liberty of enlarging, and exceeding in the peculiar N 
| =_— ther of alin his Hero. He 7 may = ſplendidly, raife 
1 wonder, and be as aſtoniſhing as he pleaſes, Every 
| will be allow'd him in return for this frank Allowance. Th 
| the Tongue of a NESTOR may work. Prodigys, whilſt 
the accompanying Allays of a Rhetorical Fluency, and aged 
Experience, are kept in views An AGAMEMNON may 
be admir'd as a noble and wiſe Chief, whilſt a certain prince- 
ly Haughtineſs, a Stiffneſs, and ſtately 2 natural to the 
Character, are repreſented in his Perſon, noted in their 
ill Effects. For thus the Exceſſes of every Character are by 
the Poet redreſi d. And the Misfortunes naturally attending 
ſuch Exceſles, being juſtly apply” 'd our Paſſions, whilſt in 
the ſtrongeſt manner engag d and mov d, are in the whole- 
ſomeſt and moſt effectual — corrected and purg d. 
— ny Ks ate w—_ Patrern or Ori- 
however be a mere Copy. 
But whilſt he draws ep — — he is original, na- 
tural, and unaffected. We ſee in outward Carriage and 2 
haviour, how ridiculous any one becomes who imitates ano- 
ther, be he ever ſo graceful. They are mean Spirits who 
love to copy merely. Nothing is agreeable or natural, but 
what is original. Our Manners, like our Faces, tho ever ſo 
beautiful, muſt differ in their Beauty, An Over-regularity is 
next to a Peformity. And in a Poem (whether Epick or Pra- 
matick) a a comple and perfect Character is the greateſt 
— and all Poetick Fictions not only the leaſt en- 
gaging, but the leaſt moral and improving Thus much 
by way of Remark upon Poetical TRUTH, and the juſt 
Fiftion, or artful Lying of the able Poet; ; according to the 
of the Maſter-Critick. What Horace ex- 
preſſes of the lame Lying Virtue, pony rr. 
needs no explanation. 


Atque ita mentitur, ſic veris falſa remiſcet 
= Ariane ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum 
De Arte nc 
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| * Ach vis uns N ' 19% 1311 „ii“ 
harſh Sounds of our Language; in Poetry AAS 
at leaſt, if not in Proſe. - . 


Bur ſo much are our Britih Poets ta- 
ken up, in ſeeking out that monſtrous Or- 
nament which we call + Rhyme, that tis 

g N — no 


W rh. ll... — 1 n * 8 1 


The ſame may be obſery'd not only in Hergick Draughts, but 
in the interieur Characters of . 6 50 
Quam ſimilis uterque eft ſui ! 4 | 
| Ter. Phorm. Act. 3. Sc. 2 
See V OL, I. pag. 4, 142, 143, 337, & 331. in the Notes, 
at the end. 
* VOI. I. pag. 217. | 
+ The Reader, if curious in theſe matters, ſee I's 
Voss tus de viribus Rhythmi; and what he ſays, with- 
al, of antlent Muſick, and the degrees by which they ſur- 
paſs us Moderns (as has been demonſtrated by late Ma 
ticians of our Nation) c to a ridiculous Notion ſome 
haye had, that becauſe in this, as in all other Arts, the An- 
tients ſtudy'd Simplicity, and affected it as the higheſt Per- 
fection in their Performances, they were therefore ignorant 
of Parts and Symphony. Againſt this, Is. Voss us, 
amongſt other Aut cites the antient Peripatetick ae? 
Kogws at the beginning of his fifth Chapter. To which he 
ight have added another Paſſage in Chap. 6. The Sutable- 
$ of this antient Author's Thought to what has been often 
adyanc'd in the philoſophical Parts of theſe Volumes, con- 
cerning the univerſal Symmetry, or Union of the Whole, may 
make it excuſable if we add here the two Paſſages together, 
in their inimitable Original. Is $3 Y of ivarrior d 
evors iu), Y us v andlenciv T5 ovuparr, d in 
SH dre dine T9 apps Curie ae9s 79. S 
d, Y N Lud rer D295 TM Gppoguancy, I 29 fru d- 
vuey it . evaslior qurñ der, & d of d ,,,, Beins S's 
„ Thx Thy pu dun, gro Se. Zeyen & 
> AZUK@V 7% Y tau, νναεν T4 x, Weullgay xtahaa rr 
e Quacs, TH; Unovas Tos aegmmyerrewors are- 
THASTE OVRw rs Murith di, Gris d h. Y Cagesc, fan- 
Agb 73 Y BEA ob ſyrs 1— & quasie g-, 
, 2 jay 


Miſc. 5. no. wonder if. other Ornaments, and» rea! 
. WWV Graces are unthought of, and leſt unat- 
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tempted. However, ſince in ſome Parts 
of Poetry (eſpecially in the Dramatich) 
we have been ſo happy as to triumph 
over this barbarous Taſte ; tis unaccoun- 
table that our Poets, Who from this Privi- 
lege ought to undertake ſome further Re- 
finements, ſhou'd remain ſtill upon the 
ſame level as before. Tis a ſhame to 
our Authors, that in their elegant Stile 
and metred Proſe ys — not — 
a peculiar Grace armony, reſulti 

from a more natural and Elida 
ment of their Periods, and from a. careful 
avoiding the Encounter of the i 

Conſonants and jarring Sounds to which 
our Language is fo unfortunately ſubject. 


Tux have of late, it's true, reform'd 
in ſome meaſure the gouty Jeints and 


pay d D d chor lar. Treppelnd dd, Gn corn 
V pr Yerppd n H,ν,Vρudu u, TH SA . 
or ora curecicelſo. ve & ro iv Y 3 
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dre Eye nai TY * Sir ©OEOCT. 
See VOL. II. pag. 214+ above, pag. 182, 3, 4, 5. in 
the Notes. | 
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Myerrof s, Therewith's, and the reſt of 
kind; by which, complicated Periods are 
ſo cnrioufly ſtrung, or hoo d on, one to 
another, after the long ſpun manner of the 
Bar, or Pulpit. But to take into conſi- 


deration no real Accent, or emer of 


Words, no Sound or Meafare of Syllables ; 
er, at one time, a Set of 
s, of the longeſt Grtet or Lain 
Termination; and at another, to let whole 
re” = thoſe 2 our — — 

nge pals currently in ablos: 
85 toe 10 lender Negligence,” If 
fingle Verfes at the head, or in the moſt 
emphatical places, of the moſt conſiderable 
Works, can admit of ſuch a Structure, 
and paſs for truly harmonions and poetical 
in this negligent form; I ſee no reaſon 
why more Verſes than one or two, of the 
fame formation, ſhowd not be as well ad- 
mitred ; or why an un-interrupted Succeſ- 
ſion of theſe well-ſtrang Mozoſyllables might 
not be allow'd to clatter after one ano- 
ther, like the Hammers of a Paper-Mill, 
without any breach of Muſick, or preju- 
dice to the Harmony of our Language. 
But if Perfons who have gone no farther 
than a Smiths Anvil to gain az Ear, are 
yet likely, on fair trial, to find a plain de- 
fect in thele Ten- Monoſyllable Heroicks; it 
wou'd follow, methinks, that even 3 
Author, who attempts to write politely, 


t 


S 3 ſhou'd 


„Oh 
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Mike. 5.ſhow'd endeayour to confine himſelf within 
© YVrhoſe Bounds, which can never, without 
breach of Harmony, be exceeded in any 


juſt Metre, or agrecable Pronunciation. 


7 THUS HAVE I ventur d to arraign 
the Authority of thoſe ſelf-privileg'd Wri. 
ters, who wou'd exempt themſelves from 
Criticiſm, and ſave their ill-acquir'd Repu 
tation, by the Decrial of an Art, on, 
which the Cauſe and Intereſt, of Wit and 
Letters ablolutely depend. Be it they 
themſelyes, or their great Patrons in their 
behalf, who wou'd thus arbitrarily ſup- 
port the Credit of ill Writings ; the At- 
rempt, I hope, will prove unſucceſsful. 
Be they Moderns or, Antients, Foreigners 
or Natives, ponderous and auſtere Writers, 
or airy and of the humorous kind: Who- 
ever takes refuge here, or ſeeks Protection 
hence; whoever joins his Party or In- 
tereſt to this Cauſe; it appears from the 
very Fact and Endeavour alone, that there 
is juſt ground to fuſpect ſome Inſufficiency 
or Impoſture at the uz And on this 
account the REA DER, if he be wiſe, will 
the rather redouble his Application and 
Induſtry, to examine the Merit of his aſ- 
fuming Author. If, as Reader, and Jade, 
he dare once aſſert that Liberty to whic 
we have ſhewn him juſtly intitled; he will 
not eaſily be threaten'd or ridicul'd out of 
the 
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tive Privilege of CRITICISM»; 1 WWW 


"Twas to this Art, fo well underſtood , 
and practis d heretofore, that the wiſe An- 
tients ow'd whatever was conſummate and 

rfect in their Productions, ?Tis to the 
Fake Art we owe the Recovery of Letters. 
in theſe latter Ages. To this alone we 
maſt aſcribe the Recognition of antient 
Manuſcripts, the Diſcovery of what is 
ſpurious, and the Dilcernment of what- 
ever is genuine of thoſe venerable Remains 
which have paſs d thro ſuch dark Periods 
of Ignorance, and rais'd us to the Improye- 
ments we now make in every Science. 
Tis to this Art, that even the Sacred Au- 
thors themſelves owe their higheſt Purity f 


and Correctneſs. So ſacred ought the Art 
it-ſelf to be eſteem d; when from its Sup- 
lies alone is form'd that judicious and 
Ede Strength by which the Defenders 
of our Holy Religion are able ſo ſucceſſ- 
fully to kenne the Heathens, Jews, Secſ a- 
rians, Hereticks, and other Enemys or Op- 
paſers of our primitive and antient Faith, 


Bur having thus, after our Author's | 
example, aſſerted the Uſe of Cx1Ticis my 
in all literate Works, from the main Frame, 
or Plan of every Writing, down to the 
minuteſt Particle; we may now proceed to 
exerciſe this Art upon our Author himſelf, 

S 4 and 
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Eb. by hs own Rules cxmin him in chis 


Nied the 2 Privil ege of — and 


Excurſion intp ouherrSaks es, the fame 
Epiſodick Liberty, and pong t of wander. 
ing, which we have d in the 
preceding Chapters. 
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ion and Succeſſion of our nationat 


Generat at 
and modern Nit. Manners of the” 
Proprietors.—Corporation, and Joint- 
Stock, Statute againſt Criticiſm. 4 
Coffee-houſe Committee. — My. BA Ys. 
—— Other Bays s in Divinity.— 
Cenſure of our Author s Dialogue- 
Piece ; and of the Manner of Dia- 
logue-Writing, us d by Reverend 
Nis. 


FL SR a M - 


= 'A CCORDING to the common 
: Courſe of Practice in our Age, we 
eldom ſee the Character of Writer. and 
that of Critict united in the fame Perſon. 
There is, I know, a certain Species of 
Authors who ſubſiſt wholly by the criti- 
ciæing or commenting Practice upon others, 
and can appear in no other Form beſides 
what this Employment authorizes them to 
aſſume. They have no original Character, 
or firſt Part; but wait for ſomething which 
may be calPd 2 Work, in order to graft 
upon it, and come in, for Sharers, at ſe- 
cond hand. 
Tas 
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3. F 
My Txt Pex-Men of this Capacity and De. 


gree, are, from their Function and Em. 
ployment, diſtinguiſſi'd by the Title of 
ANSWERERS. For it r 
World, that there are Readers of a Ge- 
nius and Size juſt fitted to theſe anſwering 
Authors. Theſe, if they teach em nothing 
elſe, will teach em, they think, to criticixt. 
And tho the new practiſing Criticks are of 
a ſort unlikely ever to underſtand any ori. 
ginal Boot or Writing; they can under- 
ſtand, or at leaſt remember, and quote the, 
ſubſequent Reflections, Flouts, and Jeers 
which may accidentally be made on ſuch 
a Piece. Where-ever a Gentleman of this 
ſort happens, at any time,' to be in com- 
y, you ſhall no ſooner hear a new Book 
poken of, than *rwill be ask d, ( Who has 
anſwer d it?“ or“ When is there an 
Anſwer to come out ? Now the 4. 
ſwer, as our Gentleman knows, muſt needs 
be newer than the Book. And the nemer a 
thing is, the more faſhionable ſtill, and che 
genteeler the Subject of Diſcourſe. For 
this the Bookſeller knows how to fit our 
Gentleman we a _ , 4 he has com- 
monly an Anſmer rea ke, and per- 
haps Anil, by che” rims" his nem Book 
comes abroad. And 'tis odds bur our 
faſhionable Gentleman, who takes both to- 
gether, may read the latter firſt, and drop 
the other for good and all, 


Bur 
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| Bur of theſe anſwering Wies, and be N 


manner of Rejoinders, and reiterate: Re- 
plys, We have Lid what is ſufficient & in a 
former MISC ELLAN I. We need only 
remark in general, That 'tis neceſſary a 

« writing. CRT TIR ſhou d underſtand 

« how to write. And tho eyery Writer is 

« not bound to ſhew himſelf in the capa- 
« city, of CRITI SR, every writing Cri- 

« tick. is bound to ſhew himſelf capable of 

« being a WRITER. For if he be appa» 
« rently. impotent in this latter kind, he is 
to be deny d all Title or Character in 


&« the other.” 


TJ o cenſure merely what another Perſon 
writes; to twitch, ſnap, ſnub up, or bane 
ter; to torture Sentences and Phraſes, turn 
a few Expreſſions. into Ridicule, or write 
what is now-a:days calPd an Auſwer to any 
Piece, is not ſufficient to conſtitute what: 
is properly eſteem d a WRITER, or Au- 
THOR in due form. For this reaſon, tho 
there are many ANsWERERS ſeen a- 
broad, there are few or no CRITICKS 
or SATIRISTS. But whatever may be 
the State of Controverſy in our Religion, 
or politick Concerns; 'tis certain that in 
= the mere iterate World Affairs are manag'd 
i with a better Underſtanding between the 


* Tizs Supra, MISC, . Chap. 2g 2 
principal 
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rns or Abr iy My e Haye 


an eaſier time than 
. giows Party, which — 
fo found a way, tr Hub Ot: ” 
cis in — t 2 cheir Diſſen. 
ters, and prevent all Pretences to furths; 
ras ano tne CELTIC 


is made to ap fe affercme? of another 
Species; wholly different — The Myiter. 


None who ive a replay vi wes 
and can perform with any 

d ill natur'd or illiberal as to 
endeavour to ſignalize themſelves in Cx. 
TICISM-. 


*T'1s not difficult, however, to nl 
gine why this practical Difference — 
Writer and Critick has been'fo general 
eſtabliſh'd amongſt us, as to make the Pro- 
vinces ſeem wholly diſtinct, and iryecon- 
cilable. 1 ——.— W. T 5 — 
_ — their due 

— Studys, — — the W de Won 
as ——.— having with little Pains or 
Judgment, and by the ſtrength of Fane 
merely, acquird 4 Name with 2 
can on no account afterwards ſubmit to'a 3 
Decrial or Diſparagement of thoſe raw 
Works to which they ow'd their early Cha- 
racter and Diſtinction. Ill wou'd it fare 
with 'em, indeed, if on theſe tenacious 
Terms, they ſhou d venture upon Cx IT. 
8 CISM 


j 4 
Y a. 
* 
„ 
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cis, or offen to move that Spiri which ”_ 
war'd: infallibly give ſuch Sr 88 
their eſtabliſſid Ticle. ni tee n | 


f Now | we may 2 — Our 
ation, and eſpecially in our prejent 
whilſt Wars, — and publick Cn 
vulſions turn our Minds ſo wholly upon 
Buſineſs and Affairs; the better Genius 
being in a manner neceſſarily involv'd in 
the active Sphere, on which the 
Eye of ind is ſo ſtrongly fixt, there 
muſt remain in the Theatre of Wit, a fuf- 
ficient V of Place: and the quali- 
of Actor upon that Stage, muſt of con- 
equence be very eaſily attainable, and at a 
low Price of Ingenuity or Underſtanding. 


Tux Perſons therefore who are in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the prime Paris in this deſerted 
Theatre, being ſaffer'd! to maintain their 
Ranks and Stations in full Eaſe, have natu- 


— a pope ent and Underſtandi 
with, their Fellow-Wits. Being in 


to the Times for this Happineſs, that with 
ſo little Induſtry or Capacity they have 
been able to ſerve the Nation with Mit, 
and ſupply the Place of real Diſpenſers and 
= Miniſters of the Mus z' s Treaſures; they 
= muſt; neceſſarily, as they have any Love 
por themſelves, or fatherly Affection for 
their Works, conſpire with one another, 

to preſerve their common Intereſt of In- 

| dolence, 


« 
* 


Le. r 


e EY IEEE. 4 


N 
Miſc. 5 


WYV cotrectneſs, Inſipi 


MxSCELLANKD#Obs 
dolence, and juſtify their. Remiſneſs;'Ug, 
eſs, and downri 
Ignorance of all literate Art, or Juſt Pos. 
tic Beauty. 718 12335514 DJEIDSM 


— 1 s! 


2 5 | 14 4 11 
* Magna inter molles Concordia. 
| 1 | 1 TS OJ 


| 


2110] 


Fox this reaſon you ſee em mutually 
courteous, and beneyolent ; gracious and 
obliging, beyond meaſure ; compliment. 
ing one another interchangeably, at the 
head of their Works, in recommendatory 
Verſes, or in ſeparate Panegyricks, Eſſays, 
and Fragments of Poetry ; fach as in the 
Miſcellaneous Collections (our yearly Retail 
of Wit) we ſee curiouſly compa a 
accommodated to the Reliſh of the World. 
Here the Hrocinium of Genius's is annual - 
ly diſplay'd. Here, if you think fit, you 
2 make acquaintance with he yoang 

Spring of WIr e, as they come up 
ually under the old; with due Court- 

ip, and Homage, paid to thoſe high Pre- 
deceſſors of Fame, in hope of being one 
day admitted, by Turn, into the noble 
Order, and made WI rs by Patente and 
Authorit). 1 = by 


Tuis is the young Fry which you may 
ſce bufily ſurrounding the grown Poet, 4 
chief Play-houſe- Author, at a Coffee-Hoaſe. 
They are his Guards; ready to take up 


* Juyen, Sat. 2. ver. 4). 


Arms 
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Arms for Hm; if by ſome 
Criticl he is at any time attack d. T 
are indeed the very Shadows of their im- 
mediate Predeceſſor, and repreſent the 
fame Features, with ſome ſmall Altera- 
tion perhaps for the worle. - They are 
fure to aim at nothing above or beyond 
their Maſter; and wou d on no account 
give him the leaſt Jealouſy of their aſpiring 
to any Degree or Order of writing above 
him. From hence that Harmony and reci- 
procal Eſteem, which, on ſuch a bottom as 
this, cannot fail of being perfectly well 
eſtabliſß d among our Poets: The Age, 
mean while, being after this manner hope - 
fully provided, and ſecure of a conſtant 
and {ike Succeſſion of meritorious Wits, in 
every kind! | 
Ir by chance a Man of Senſe, un- ap- 


"nk of the Authority of theſe high 
owers, ſhou d venture to accoſt the Gen- 


tlemen of this Fraternity, at ſome Coffee- 


houſe Committee, whilſt they were taken 
up, in mutual Admiration, and the ufual 
Praiſe. of their national and co-temporary 
Wits ; *tis poſſible he might be treated 
with ſome Civility, whilſt he inquir'd, for 
Satisfaction ſake, . into the Beautys of 
thoſe particular Works fo unanimouſly 
extobd. But ſhou'd he preſume to ask, 
in general, Why is our Epick or Dra- 
matici, our Eſſay, or common Proſe no 

| better 


oy 
xs. Ch E. 
hey VV 
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« better executed? Or, « Why in 
Er: « ricular does fach or ſuch a 
« write 9 and wit Þ fink 
& regard to Juſtneſs honght or Lan. 
= The Anſwer — 8 

be given, « That we 
& not cd up to ſuch rigid Rules 28 thoſe 
& of the antient Grechan, or modem French 
< Critioks'” | 


« Bu it ſo (Gentlemen!) *Tis your 
Pleaſure. Nor ought any-one to 

ute it with you. You are Maſters, 

« no * in your own Country. But 
4 (Gentlemen!) ara og is not 
« What your Authority may be over your 
« own Writers, You may have them of 
« what Faſhion or Size of Wit you pleaſe; 
“ and allow them to entertain you at the 
« rate you think ſufficient, and fatisfac- 
« tory. But can you, by your good 
« PiN, or the A of your 

“ higheſt Patrons, make tliat to be either 
« Wit, or Senſe, which would otherwiſe 
« have been Bombaſt and Contradiction? 
« If your Poets are ſtill * Mr. Ba ys?'s, 
gel your Proſe-Authors Sir ROGERS, 
without 


r 
. „ — 


b_— 


* To fee the Inconi igibleneſs of our Poets in their 
dantick Manner, their Vanity, err gry > 4 
Rhodomontade and * Bravadoʒ = 
to our famous Poet - Laureat (the Mr. Bays elf) 
in one of his lateſt and moſt yalu'd 3 


FF 
- 
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« without offeri 
« muſt it oy. 0 
« -— vou (Gentlemen!) to this new 
« 4 5 (Gar 5 n Lines 
4 which you ning! This String of 
« Sentences which you call clever ! This 
« Pile of Metaphors which you call f- 
« lime Are you unwilling (Gentle- 
« men!) to ſtand the Teſt ? Do you de- 
« ſpiſe the Examination ? —_ 


th * 
1 "I 


— —„— 


after the ingenious Author of the Rehearſal had drawn his 
Picture. © I have been liſtening (ſays our Poet, in his Pre- 
face to Don Sebaſtian) © what Objections had been made a- 
« gainſt the Conduct of the Play, but found them all ſo 
« trivial, that if I ſhowd name them, a true Critick wou'd 
c imagine that I plaid booty Some are pleas'd to ſay 
« the Writing is dull, But ætatem habet, de ſe loquatur. 
& Others, that the double Poiſon is unnatural. Let the com- 
“ mon receiv'd Opinion, and Auſonius's famous Epigram 
„ anſwer that. Laſtly, a more ignorant fort of Creatures 
cc than either of the former, maintain that the Character of 
« DORA xX is not only unnatural, but inconſiſtent with 
c it-ſelf, . Let them read the Play, and think again.———A 


Ma longer Reply is what thoſe Cavillers deſerve not. But 1 
« will gi 


ve them and their Fellows to underſtand, that the 
« Earl of * * *'\was pleas'd to read the Tragedy twice over 
« before it was acted, and did me the favour to ſend me 


« word, that 1 had written beyond any of my former Plays, 


d and that he was diſpleas'd any thing ſhou'd be cut away. 
© If I have not reaſon to prefer his ſingle Judgment to a 
* whole Faction, let the World be judge: For the Oppoſi- 
tion is the ſame with that of LAN's Hero againſt an 
* Army, concurrere Bellum atque Virz;m, I think I may mo- 


« deftly conclude, c. 


Thus he goes on, to the very end, in the ſell lame Strain. 


Who, after this, can ever ſay of the Rehenrſal- Author, that 


his Picture of our Poet was over- charg' d, or the national Hu- 


mour wrong deſcrib'd ? 


Vol. 3. T «K SIR 


at a better Manner; U 
the Manner it-ſelf. is 


4 
h. 2. 
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„SIX —Since you are pleas d to 
take this Liberty with us; May we pre. 

« fume to ask you a Queſtion?̃ 0 
« Gentlemen! as many as JP2 pleaſe: I 
« fhrall be highly honour'd. Why 
then (pray Sir!) inform us, Whether 
« you have ever writ? Very often 
(Gentlemen!) eſpecially, on a Poſt. 
night. But have you writ (for in- 
„ ſtance, Sir!) a Play, 4 Songs an Eſſay, 
% ora PAPER, as, by way of Eminence, 
« the current Pieces of our Weekly Wits 
« ate generally ftiPd ? Something 
of this kind I may perhaps (Gentle- 
« men!) have attempted, tho without 
publiſhing my Work. Bur pray (Gen- 
tlemen !) what is my writing or not wri- 
« ting to the queſtion in hand? On- 
« ly this (Sir!) and you may fairly take 
our Words for it: That, whenever you 
“ publiſh, you will find the Town againſt 
« you. Your Piece will infallibly be con- 

| &« demn'd, So let it. But for what 
| « reaſon, Gentlemen? I am ſure, you ne- 
[ « yer ſaw the Piece. No, Sir. But 
| | « youareaCrITiCkx. And we know by 
I 4 certain Experience, that, when a Critick 
1 * writes according to Rule and Method, 
1 « he is ſure. never to hit the Exgliſh Taſte. 
1 Did not Mr. R, who criticiz'd our 
1 « Engliſh Tragedy, write a. ſorry one of 
1 * his own? If he did (Gentlemen) 
ES 3 
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« *twas his own fault, not to know his Ch. 2. 
Genius better. But is his Criticiſm the WV 


«Jeſs juſt on this account? If a Muſi- 
« cian performs his Part well in the har- 
« deft Symphonys, he muſt neceſſarily 
«© Kknow the Notes, and underſtand the 
Rules of Harmony and Muſick. But 
4 muſt a Man, therefore, who has an Ear, 
and has ſtudy'd the Rules of Muſick, of 
« 'neceflity haye a Voice or Hand? Can 
no one poſſibly judg a Fiddle, but who 
« is himlelk a Fiddler ? Can no one judg a 
Picture, but who is himſelf a Layer of 
« Colours? 


Tus far our rational Gentleman rs 
haps might venture, before his Coffee- 
houſe Audience. Had I been at his Elbow 
to 0 17 him as a Friend, I ſhou'd hard- 
ly have thought fit to remind him of any 
thing further. On the contrary, I ſhowd 
have rather taken him aſide, to inform him 
of this Cabal, and eſtabliſh*d Corparation 
of Wit; of their declar'd Averſion io Cr. 
ticiſm, and of their known Laws and Sta- 
tates in that Caſe made and provided. I 
ſnou'd have told him, in ſhorr, that learned 
Arguments wou'd be miſpent on ſuch as 
theſe : And that he wou'd find little Suc- 
cels, tho he ſhow'd ever fo plainly demor- 
ſtrate to the Gentlemen of this Size of 
Wit and Underſtanding, “ That the greareſt 
* Maſters of Art, in every kind of Wri- 
on T 2 | « ting, 
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Miſc. 5.“ ting, were eminent in the Critical Prac- 
A tice.“ But that they really were fo, 


witnels, among the Antients, their greateſt 
* PHILOSOPHERS, Whole critical Pieces 
lie intermixt with their profound philo- 


ſophical Works, and other politer Tracts 


ornamentally writ, + for publick uſe, 
Witneſs in Hiſtory and Rhetorick, Is o ck a- 
TES, Dionysius HALICARNASSE- 
us, PLUTARCH, and the 2 Lu- 
C1AN himſelf; the only one perhaps of 
theſe Authors whom our Gentlemen may, 


in ſome modern Tranſlation, have look'd 


into, with any Curiofity or Delight. To 
theſe among the Romans we may add C1- 
CERO, VARRO, HoRAck, QuiNnT1- 
LIAN, PLIN , and many more. 


AmMoNe the Moderns, a BoILEAu 
and a CORNEILLE are ſufficient Prece- 
dents in the Caſe before us. They ap- 
ply'd their Criticiſm with juſt Severity, 
even to their own Works. This indeed is 
a Manner hardly practicable with the 
Poets of our own Nation. It wou'd be 
unreaſonable to expect of em that they 
ſhou'd bring ſuch Meaſures in uſe, as be- 
ing apply'd to their Works, wou'd diſco- 


* — 


— — 


* Viz. PLATO, ARIS TOT TL E. See, in particular, 
the Pu x DRVUs of the former; where an intire Piece of 
the Orator L VSI Asõ is criticiz'd in form. 


+ The diſtinction of Treatiſes was into the Neil 
and CHS. 


ver 
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ver em to be wholly deform'd and diſ- Ch. 2. 
proportionable. Tis no wonder there- SW 
fore if we have ſo little of this critical 
Genius extant, to guide us in our Taſte, 
Tis no wonder if what is generally cur- 
fent in this kind, lies in a manner bury'd, 
and in diſguiſe under Burleſque, as parti- 
cularly in the * witty Comedy of a noble 
Author of this laſt Age. To the ſhame, 
however, of our profels'd Wits and Enter- 
prizers in the higher Spheres of Poetry, 
it may be obſery'd, that they have not 
wanted good Advice and Inſtruction of 
the graver kind, from as high a hand in 
reſpect of Quality and Character : Since 
one of the juſteſt of our Modern Poems, 
and fo confeſs d even by our Poets them- 
ſelves, is a ſhort Criticiſm, an Ax T of 
PoteTRry,, by which, if they themſelves 
were to be judg'd, they mult in general 
appear no better than mere Bunglers, and 
void of all true Senſe and Knowledg in 
their Art. But if in reality both Critick 
and Poet, confeſſing the. Juſtice of theſe 
Rules of Art, can atterwards, in Practice, 
condemn and approve, perform and judg, 
in a quite different manner from what 
they e juſt and true; it plainly 
ſhews, That, tho perhaps we are not in- 
digent in Wit ; we want what is of more 


CET —_ — 


* The Rehearſal, See VOL, I. pag. 259. and juſt a- 
bovep az. 277. in the Notes. 


2 conſe- 
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Miſc. 5. conſequence, and can alone raiſe Mit to 
Way Dignity or Worth; even plain H o- 
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NEST Y, MN NE RS, anda Senſe of that 
Morx4ar Turn, on which (as has 
been often expreſs'd in theſe * Volumes) 
Poetick TxuTH and Beauty muſt natural. 


ly depend. 
+ Qui didicit Patrie quid debeat, & quid 


Amicis, p 

Quo ſit amore parens, quo frater aman- 
dus & hoſpes, 

Quod ſit C 3 7 quod Judicis officium,- 
— fille profectò 

Reddere perſonæ ſcit convenientia cuique, 


As for this Species of Morality which 
diſtinguiſhes the Civil Offices of Life, and 
deſcribes cach becoming Perſonage or 
Character in this Scene; 10 neceſſary it 
is for the Poet and polite Author to be a 
priz d of it, that even the Divine himſelf 
may with juſter N be exempted 
from the knowledg of this ſort. The 
Compoſer of Religious Diſcourſes has the 
advantage of that higher Scene of Myſte- 
ry, which is above the level of human 
Commerce. Tis not ſo much his Con- 
cern, or Buſineſs, to be agreeable. And 


„ 


3 — 


* Viz. VOL. I. pag. 297, 208. and 277, 278. & 336, 


c. So above, pag. 260, and in the Notes. 


+ Horat, de te Peet. ver. 312, Cc. 
| | often 
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often when he wou'd endeayour it, he be- Ch. 2, 
comes more than otdinarily diſpleaſing.. 


His Theater, and that of thepolite Worl 

are very different: Inſomuch that in a 
Reverend AuTHOR, or DECLAIMER 
of this ſort, we naturally excuſe the Igno- 
rance of ordinary Decorum, in what relates 
to the Affairs of our inferiour temporal 
World. But for the PotT or genteel 
WxriTErR, who is of this World merely, 
tis a different Caſe. He muſt be perfect in 
this moral Science. We can cafily bear 
the loſs of indifferent PotTRY or Es- 
SA. A good Bargain it were, cou'd we 
get rid of every moderate Performance in 
this kind. But were we oblig'd to hear 
only excellent SERMONS, and to read no- 
thing, in the way of Devotion, which was 
not well writ; it might poſſibly go hard 
with many Chriſtian People, who are at 
preſent ſuch attentive Auditors and Rea- 


ders. Eſtabliſh'd Paſtors have a right to 


be indifferent. But voluntary Diſcourſers 
and Attempters in Wit or Poetry, are as 
intolerable, when they are iadifferent, as 
either Fiddlers or Painters ; | 


* Poterat duct quia Cana ſine iſt is. 


Other Bays*s and Poetaſters may be 


lawfully baited; tho we patiently ſubmit 
to our Bays's in Divinity. 2 


—— 


— 


| N Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 376. 
24 Hap 
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| Hv the Author of our * Sab ject.-Trea- 
tiſes conſider d thorowly of theſe literate 
Affairs, and found how the Intereſt of 
Wit ſtood at preſent in our Nation, he 
wou'd have had ſo much regard ſurely to 
his own Intereſt, as never to have writ un- 
leſs either in the ſingle Capacity of mere 
CriTICK, or that of AuTHOR ir 
form. If he had reſolv'd never to pro- 
duce a regular or legitimate Piece, ; he 
might pretty ſafely have writ on {till after 
the rate of his firſt Volume, and mixt man- 
ner. He might have been as Critical, as 
Satirical, or as full of Raillery as he had 
pleasd. But to come afterwards as a 
rave Actor upon the Stage, and expoſe 

imſelf to Criticiſm in his turn, by giv- 

ing us a Work or two in form, after the 
regular manner of Compoſition, as we 
{ee in his ſecond Volume; this, I think, 
was no extraordinary Proof of his Judg- 
ment or Ability, in what related to his own 
Credit and Advantage. 


Oxx of theſe formal Pieces (the Ix- 
QUIRY Already examin'd) we have found 
to be wholly after the Manner, which in 
one of his critical Pieces he calls the Me- 
thodick. But his next Piece (the Mo- 
R ALIS TS, which we have now before us) 


* cura, pag. 135, 189. 


muſt, 
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weight. Tis not only at the bottom, as 
Syſtematical, Didacticł and Preceptive, as 
that other Piece of formal Structure; but 
it aſſumes withal another Garb, and more 


faſhionable Turn of Wit. It conceals what 


is Scholaſtical, under the appearance of a 


polite Work. It aſpires to Dialogue, and 


s with it not only thoſe Poetick Fea- 
tures of the Pieces antiently call'd Mi Es; 
but it attempts to unite the ſeveral Perſo- 
nages and Characters in ONE Action, or 
Story, within a determinate Compaſs of 
Time, regularly divided, and drawn into 
different and proportion'd Scenes: And 
this, too, with variety of STILE; the 
Simple, Comick, Rhetorical, and even the 
Poetick or Sublime; ſuch as is the apteſt to 
run into Enthuſiaſm and Extravagance. 
So much is our Author, by virtue of this 
Piece g, 4 PotT in due form, and by a 

ä | more 


* VOL, I. pag. 192, &c. and pag, 267. 
I That he is conſcious of this, we may gather from that 
Line or two of Advertiſement, which ſtands at the beginning 
of his firſt Edition. As for the Characters, and Incidents, 
« they are neither wholly feign'd ( ſays he) nor wholly true: 
« but according to the Liberty allow'd in the way of DIA- 
LOGUY, the principal Matters are founded upon Truth 
and the reſt as near reſembling as may be. Iis a Sceprick 
recites ; and the Hero of the Piece paſſes for an Enthuſiaſt. 
If a perfect Character be wanting; tis the ſame Caſe here, 
as with the Poets in ſome of their beſt Pieces. And this 
* {urely is a ſufficient Watrant for the Author of a PHILO- 
| « SOPHICAL 
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muſt, according to his own * Rules, be Ch, 2. 
reckon'd as an Undertaking of greater WV 
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Miſc, 5. more apparent Claim, than if he had writ 
Wa Pray, or Dramatick Piece, in as regu- 


lar a manner, at leaſt, as any known at 
preſent on our Stage. | 


Ir appears, indeed, that as high as our 
Author, in his critical Capacity, wow'd 
pretend to carry the refin'd Manner and 
accurate S1MprL1ciTY of the Antients; 


— — 


_ 8 * 


— 
” 


© SOPHICAL ROMANCE." Thus our Author 
himſelf; who to conceal, however, his ſtrict Imitation of the 
antient poetick DIALOGUE, has prefix'd an auxiliary Ti- 
fle to his Work, and given it the Sirname of RHAPSODY: 
As if it were merely of that Eſſay or mix*d kind of Works, 
which, come abroad with an affected Air of Negligence and 
Irregularity. But whatever our Author may have affected in 
his Title-Page, twas ſo little his Intention to write after that 
Model of incoherent Workmanſhip, that it — to be ſore · 
ly againſt his Will, if this Dialogue - Piece is has not the 
juſt Character, and correct Form of thoſe antient Poems de- 
ſcrib'd. He wou'd gladly have conftituted ONE ſingle 
Action and Time, ſutable to the juſt Simplicity of thoſe Dra- 
matick Works. And this, one wou'd think, was eaſy enough 
for him to have done. He needed only to have brought his 
firſt Speakers immediately into Action, and ſavd the Narra- 
tive or Recitative part of PHILOCLES to PALEMO Ns 
by producing them as ſpeaking Perſonages upon his Stage - 
The Scene all along might have been the Park, From the 
early Evening to the late Hour of Night, that the two Galants 
withdrew to their Town-Apartments, there was ſufficient time 


for the Narrator PHILOCLES to have recited the whole 


Tranſaction of the ſecond and third Part; which wou'd have 
ſtood throughout as it now does: only at the Concluſion, 
when the Narrative or Recitative Part had ceas d, the ſimple 
and direct DIALOGUE wou'd have again return d, to 
grace the Exit, By this means the Temporal as well as Lotal 
Unity of the Piece had been preſervd. Nor had our Author 
been neceſſitated to commit that Anachroniſm, of making his 
farſt Part, in order, to be laſt in tim, 107 
he 
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he dares not, in his own Model and prin- Oh 


Philoſophy in one ſolid and uniform Body, 
nor carry on his Argument in one con- 
tinud Chain or Thred. Here our Au- 
thor's Timorouſneſs is viſible. In the 
very Plan or Model of his Work, he is 
apparently put to a hard ſhift, to contrive 
how or with what probability he might 
introduce Men of any Note or Faſhion, 
* reaſoning expreſly and purpoſely, with- 
out play or trifling, for two or three hours 
together, on mere PRHILOSO HM and 
Morals. He finds theſe Subjects (as 
he confeſſes) ſo wide of common Con- 
verſation, and, by long Cuſtom, ſo appro- 
priated to the School, the Untverſity-Chair, 
or Pulpit, that he thinks it hardly ſafe or 
practicable to treat of them elſewhere, or 
in a different Tone, He is forc'd there- 
fore to raiſe particular Machines, and con- 
ſtrain his principal Characters, in order to 
carry a better Face, and bear himſelf our, 
againſt the appearance of Pedaxtry, Thus 
his Gentleman-Philoſopher TyzocLEs, 
before he enters into his real Character, 
becomes a feign'd Preacher. And even 
when his real Character comes on, he 
hardly dares ſtand it out; but to deal the 
better with his Scepticł-Friend, he falls a- 
gain to perſonating, and takes up the 


* VOL I. 2. 202, &. 7 2108 
Humpur 


cipal Performance, attempt to unite his N 
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ie. e. Humour of the Poet and Enthuſiaſt. P.. 
MG OY has the Man of Quality, and who is 
_ —» firſt introduc'd as Speaker in the Piece, 
muſt, for faſhion-ſake, 9 in Love, and 
under a kind of Melanchol + mi" by 
ſome Miſ-adyenrures in the World. How 

elſe ſnou d he be ſuppog'd fo ferious? Pur. 
LOCLEs his Friend (an airy Gentleman 
of the World, and a thorow Raillyer) muſt 
have a home-Charge upon him, and feel 
the Anger of his grave Friend before he 
can be e grave enough to enter into 
a Philoſophical Diſcourſe. A quarter of 
an hour's reading muſt ſerve to repreſent 
an hour or two's Debate. And a new 
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Ll Scene preſenting it-ſelf, ever and anon, 
1 muſt give Refreſhment, ir ſeems, to the 
bl! faint Reader, and remind him of the Cha- 
ll racters and Buſineſs going on. 

| 41 *T 1s in the fame view that we Mts- 
9 | CELLANARITAN Authors, being fearful 
5 of the natural Laſſitude and Satiety of 
0 our indolent Reader, have prudently be- 
I taken our: ſelves to the way of Chapters and 
0 Contents; that as the Reader proceeds, by 
Þ frequent Intervals of Repoſe, contriy'd on 
| urpoſe for him, he may from time to time 
K adyertis'd of what is yet to come, and 
ö 9 be tempted thus to renew his Application. 
4 Tus in our modern Plays we ſee, al- 


molt in every other Leaf, Deſcriptions or 
. Illuſtra- 
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Illuſtrations of the Action, not in the Ch, 2. 
Poem itſelf, or in the mouth of the 
Actors; bur by the Poet, in his own Per- 

ſon ; in order, as appears, to help out a 
Defect of the Text, by a kind of marginal 
Note, or Comment, which renders theſe 
Pieces of a mix'd kind between the zarra- 

tive and dramatick. Tis in this faſhiona- 

ble Stile, or manner of dumb Shew, that 

the Reader finds the 2 3 the Piece 

more amazingly expreſs d than he poſſibl 

cou 'd b — Lines of the Drama fie-lelf 
where the Partys alone are ſuffer'd to be 


Speakers. 


TIs out of the ſame regard to Eaſe, 
both in reſpect of Writer and Reader, that 
we ſee long Characters and Deſcriptions 
at the head of moſt Dramatick Pieces, to 
inform us of the Relations, Kindred, In- 
tereſts and Deſigns of the Dramatis Perſo- 
næ : This being of the higheſt importance 
to the Reader, that he may the better un- 
derſtand the Plot, and find out the princi- 
pal Characters and Incidents of the Piece; 
which otherways cow'd not poſſibly diſco- 
ver themſelves, as they are read in their 
due order. And to do juſtice to our Play- 
Readers, they ſeldom fail to humour our 
Poets in this reſpect, and read over the 
Characters with ſtrict application, as a ſort 
of Grammar, or Kyy, before they enter on 
the Piece it-ſelf. I know not whether they 

| wou'd 
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Miſc. 5j. wou'd' do ſo much for any Philoſophical 
piece in the world. Our Author ſeems 

very much to queſtion it; and has there. 


fore made that part eaſy enough, Which 


relates to the diſtinction of his 
by making uſe of the natrative Manger. 
Tho he had done as well, ary = nor to 
have gone out of the natural plain way, 
on this account. For with thoſe to whom 
ſuch Ph hp: ve" Subjects are agreeable, 
it cou'd be thought no laborious Task to 
give the ſame attention to Characters in 
Dialogue, as is given at the firſt entrance by 
every Reader to the eaſieſt Play, composd 
of feweſt and plaineſt Perſonages. But for 
thoſe who read theſe Subjects with mere 
Supineneſs, and Indifference; they will as 
much the pains of attending to the 
Characters thus particularly pointed out, 
as if they had only been diſcernible by In- 
ference and Deduction from the mouth of 
the ſpeaking Partys themſelves. a 


MORE REASONS are given by 
our * Author himſelf, for his avoiding the 
direct way of DiarogGue; which at pre- 
ſent lies ſo low, and is usd only now aud 
then, in our Party-Pamphlets, or new. 


faſhion'd Theological Eſſays. For f late, 
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* 
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it ſcems,, the Manner has been introduc'd Chua. 
into ce cane with an Ar rw 


ee 
UCC ethod o wi 2 
and Infidelity. The Burleſque- Divini, 
grows mighti V in v r. And the cry 

up Anſwers to heterodox Diſcourſes are — 
nerally ſach as are written in Drallery, or 
with reſemblance of the facetious and hu- 
morous Language of Converlation. 


Tor. to the reverend Authors who can 
afford to be thus gay, and condeſcend to 
correct us, in this Lay-Wit. The Advan- 
ces they make in behalf of Piety and Man- 
ners, . — ie; A $ MT any are doubtleſs 
found, rience, to be very con- 
7-0 gy | theſe Reformers are nicely 

ualify'd hs hit the Air of Breeding and 

entility, they will in time, no doubt, re- 
fine their Manner, and improve this jocular 
Method, to the Edification of the police 
World; who have been fo long ſeduc'd by 
the way of Raillery and Wit. They may 
do wonders by their Comick Mus, and 
may thus, pe perhaps, find means to laugh 
Gentlemen into their Religion, who have 
unfortunately been laugh'd out of it. For 
what reaſon is there to ſuppoſe that Or- 
thodoxy ſhou'd not be able to laugh as 
agreeably, and with as much Refinedneſs, 
as Hereſy or Infideliry ? 


Ar 
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8 Ar 77 muſt Ce — 
racters, or Perſonages, employ? our 
new orthodox Dialogiſts carry with em 
little Proportion or Coherence; and in 
this reſpect may be ſaid to ſute 
ly with that figurative metaphorical Stile 
and rhetorical Manner, in which their Lo- 
ick and Arguments are generally couch d. 
Nothing can be more complex or multi. 
form than their moral Draughts or Sketches 
of Humanity. Theſe, indeed, are ſo far 
from repreſenting any particular M a x, 
or Order of MEN, that they ſcarce re- 
ſemble any thing of the Mind. Tis by 
their Names only that theſe Characters ate 
figur d. Tho they bear different Titles, 
and are ſet up to maintain contrary Points; 
they are found, at the bottom, to be all 
of the ſame ſide, and, notwitliſtanding 
their ſeeming Variance, to co-operate in 
the moſt officious manner with the Au- 
thor, towards the diſplay of his own pro- 
per Wit, and the eſtabliſhment of his pri- 
vate Opinion and Maxims. They are in- 
deed his very legitimate and obſequious 
Puppets; as like real Men in Voice, Ac- 
tion, and Manners, as thoſe wooden or 
wire Engines of the lower Stage. Pa1- 
LOTHEUS and PHilLaTHEBUs, PR. 
LAUTUS and PHILALETHES are of one 
and the ſame Order: Juſt Tallys to one 
another: Queſtioning and Anſwering in 
Concert, 
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Concert, and with ſuch a ſort of Alter- Ch. 2˙ 

native as is known in a Play, S WW 

where one Perſon lies down blindfold, and 
himſelf as fair as be, to ano- 

ther, who by favour of the Company, or 

the aſſiſtance of his Good - fortune, deals 

his Companion many a ſound Blow, with- 

out being once challeng' d, or brought into 

his Turn of lying dom. 


TukRE is the fame curious Mixture of 
Chance, and elegant Viciſſitude, in the Stile 
of theſe Mock-Perſi s of our new 
Theological Drama; with this difference 
only, “ That aſter the poor Phantom or 
« Shadow of an Adverſary has ſaid as 
« little for his Cauſe as can be imagin'd, 
« and given as many Opens and Adyan- 
tages as cou'd be deſir d, he lies down 
« for and all, and paſſively ſubmits 
Atto the killing Strokes of his unmerciful 


* Conqueror.” 


HarDLyY,'as;T conceive, will it be 
objected ro our MoxALISHTH (the Author 
of the*'Philoſophick Dialogue above) © That 
the Perſonages who tuſtain the ſceptical 
Hor objecting Parts, are over-tame and 
* tractable in their Diſpoſition.” Did I 
perceive any ſuch foul Dealing in his Piece; 
I ſhowd ſcarce think it worthy of the 
Criticiſm here beſtow'd. For in this fort 
of Writing, where Perſonages are exhi- 

Vol. 3. U bired, 
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Wen and natural Converſation ſet in view; 
if Charatiers art neither tolerabl y preſetyd 
nor MIA, ib any uit —— 
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„Twin be alledg'd, Faure 
ſwer to what is here advanc'd, 


„ ſhowd 4 Di AL OOus be wro 
eto the Exactneſs of theſe.) 
A ought to be condemnd, as t Wick 
«:Piccc; for affordiog the Iſidei ur Sreprith 
4 ch Quand and\giving Him the 
full 2 hn his Argument and 
mitm 501 0:n01540 yiborduobny 
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Bur tothis Ireply, That either DI. 
bocnb ſnoud never be att 30 Of, 
if it be, the Partys ſhouid natura 


and fach ar they really: are If Eẽ, 
All: —— ſhow'd endeavour to . 
and draw) Creatures n dare 
— in; their p deere ee e 
ter Features; not "2x rphofis; not 
* lame, - diftorted;/ — Forms, 
and impotent po cara Ather /ts have 
heir Senſe and Wits, as othur Men; 
Why is Ar RHETSsMN ſo often 
-chote of ti better Raniup Why: 
ſo often to che em ar And fa 
_— 10 ener bas 9181 ? 
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4 I'am extreinely well · affectetd 
on account of their d Teal, 
and the ſeami Sociableneſs of their Ro- 
ligion; I ſhou d ſay to em, (Gentlemen 


1295 


% nr 9} no ανẽ,õ une Bas , S 
„Wu w Ivo addviſe theſe Authors 


4 Be not ſo cautious of furniſhing your 


— .SczerT rc «with too 

e numer 5 Or too ſlireud a Turn 
4 ne Humour. Be not fo fearfiil of 
10 Allow your Adv 
his Ingenuity 
<. and Art. Vruſt to the Cboracter 


= or H gwo: o uur Piece:. him as 
t, a8 you are able! He will 
1 undoubte. y overcome the utmoſt Force 


« oy his O open, and n_ 2 
4 dot oud, rae! may 
& _ — — But if when you 
i ly: weought- up yout Astugoniſt 
„ to:his due Strength and cognizable Pro- 
portion, your ci Chiratter cannot laf- 
4terwards prove a march for him, or ſhine 
&,witha; —— ightneſs g Whoſe Fault 


— 7 This, I h 

LA you w — 9 

£ ;fbrez\ beſide yorr-o0wn - Beware then; 
0 —— — well your Strength and 
— this manner of Writing 
Practice —— 
* lire World) — attempt theſe accu- 
« rate and refin'd Linato or Portraimees 
« of Mankind, or offer to bring Gentlemen 
x 7 3 27, U 2 « on 
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Miſc 5.“ on the Stage. For if real Gentlemen fe. 
s duc'd, as you pretend, and made erro- 
“ neous in their Religion or Philoſophy, 
« diſcover not the leaſt Feature of their 
« real Faces m IL ing Dor 
« know e the l — 2 
<« Deſcription ; they will hardly be apt to 
“ think they are refuted. How wittily fo. 
4 ever your Comedy may be wrought up, 
they will ſcarce apprehend: any of (that 
Wit to fall upon themſelves. They may 
laugh indeed at the Diverſion you ate 
4 pleas d to give *em : But the Laugh per. 
* — may be different from what you in- 
tend. They may {mile ſecretly to ſec 
4 themſelves thus encounter d; when they 
find, at laſt, your Authority laid by, and 
« your ſcholaſtick Weapons quitted, in fi. 
« your of this weak Attempt, To maſter 
them by their own Arms, and proper Ability. 
: 188, 
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THUS WE have perſorm'd our criti- 
cal Task, and bo our Strength, both on 
our Author, thoſe of his Order, who I 
attempt to write in Dialogue, aſter the 
active dramatick, * mimical-or perſonating 
Way; according to which a Writer is. pro- 
perly poetical. „ 11 


WrarT remains, we ſhall examine in 9 
our ſucceeding and laſt Chapter. = 


see VOL, I. page 193, &c. 
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en CHA P. A III. ds be! 
/ Extent or Latitude ef Thong ht. 
Free- Thinlers. Their Cauſe, and 
Geracter.——. Piſponeſh, 4 Hall: 
Thought. Short. in bing, Cauſe 
of Vice and Bigotry. Agreement of 
Slavery and Superſtition.— L- 
BERTY, civil, moral, ſpiritual.— 
FE Free: tbiuling Divines ——Repreſenta- 
| tives. incognito. Embaſſadors from 


'E the Moon. Efectual Determination 
Þ of Chriſtian Controverſy and Religious 
| . C's 


of my Work; after having defended 

e Cauſe of Cr:ticks in general, and em- 
ploy*d what Strength I had in that Science 
upon our adventurous Author in parti- 
cular ; I may, according to Equity, and 
with the better grace, attempt a line or 
two, in defence of that Freedom of Thought 
which our Author has us'd, particularly 
in one of the Perſonages of his laſt Dia- 
logue-Treatile. | | | 


B. I NG now come to the Concluſion 
t 
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Mrsec allo 
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neter dee W g 

however fratyi'd, — the 
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o of 1 lte "Ability" — de 

of this nattral Talent Whien we Cult 
nay. dee juſtly Race, gulls 

—_— juſtly be 


by the APP 
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mere Unthinking are ſuch as have wept 
arriv d to that happy Thought by iy ich 
they [ſhowd obſerve, ( Hom neceſſary 
an. is, and how fatal the want 
—_— muſt prove to em. The Think: 
on che other /ſide; 
Ag over the Aſſiduity and In- 


** gbr Thinking and 
1 ady comment d "THINKERS up: 
t — wr” Poon are, in'the eſs of 
1 — — 
thin to gobd oje; and carrying t 
— A a Ne, Mae Th Tien th 
they refrain, or onct, u 
Road, Flew — 2 05 op Pon 
ſet ont. "They are nor 1b fapk e as to be 
witt-held by mere Lazineſs; when 10. 
ching lies in the way to int the 
Comſeand "Progreſs of their ught, 


8 OME Obſtacles, it's eee; 
vc, be Pretended. eee "any 
come 
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come a-croſs; and Shadows of Reaſon riſe G 
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non atqan inſtant; he argeſted og, 
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gyosomqqtaiduch 5B 5 
He, Pr, v erected hers, 
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— wi che Inſctiption of a: 
180 vltra ve 28 nout 316 INA „ 
Aid, yd idgnod 1 n d 01 Lyn 
+F495c00%0 Wh volt 
Earth, a ate d, can ſtaꝑ us 
on this Rvad, unleſs — — 
the Arreſt or Reſtriction o/o own age 
cord. T ur πτ n heaght Which Amt 
reſtrain ur hinkiodg. And ybether 4p, 
reſtraini — t be (how. 2 
ever MWitho — examining it % 
and, ot all gonſtraint Hoy ſhall we 
be ſure yay = Ky 6 quitted Rxâ· 
soN, _— high 1 
aſpir ing o 2—.— it 
any beben eb roman 
we quit gute very examining Thong 
and in the ot, ſtop ſhort, ſo as to 
put oy „to further Thinking on the 
matteꝝ ? ls chere much diſſerence bet cen 
this Cale, and that of the obedient Beaſts 


of Burden, who, op. pregiſeiy at cheir 
appointed lun, i hatever P int: the 


an 4 Charioteer, 
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;Chartorivy,”' or 'Govermour"" of the. Rein, 
thinks fit to give the ſignal for 2 Halt? 
IRtont ate OY BY ü teil 111 07 5 
ICN or but from hence conclud, 
That of all Species of Creatures ſaid com- 
monly to have Brains; the moſt infipid, 
wretched and ' prepoſterous are thoſe, 
whom, in juſt Propriety of Speech, we 
call Half-thinkers. | Troll 


| I'Have often known Pretenders + 

Wir break out into admiration, on the 
ſight of ſome raw, heedleſs, unthinking 

Gentleman ; declaring on this occaſion, 
That they eſteem'd it the happieſt Caſe in 
the World“ Never to think, or trouble 
“ one's Head with Study or Conſideration.” 
This I have always look*d upon as one of 
the higheſt Airs of Diſtinction, which the 
ſelf· admiring Wits are us d to give them. 
ſelves, in publick Company. Now the 
Eccho or Antiphony which theſe elegant Ex- 
claimers hope, by this Reflection, to draw 
neceſſarily from their Audience, is,“ That 
they themſelves are over- fraighted with 
this Merchandize of THOuGHT; and 
« have not only enough for Balla, but 
* ſuch a Cargo over and above, as is e- 
* nough to ſink *em by its Weight.“ 1 
am apt however to imagine of theſe Gen- 
tlemen, Thar it was never their over-think- 
ing Which opprels'd them, and that if their 
Thought had ever really become oppreſſive 
to 


2 becn terien, 


to em, they might thank 208 
having are e {or raſa, — 
as to reſt fatisfy'd with a v 


erben Marrers ofthe ll an | higheſt 
wir ann BEE — 


Ad, for example, they over- look'd. the 
chief Enjoyments of Life, which are founded 
in Honeſt and a good Mind; if they pre 
ſum'd mere Life to be fully worth — 
_= tenacious Lovers are pleas'd to rate it 

; if they thought paublick Diftinition, 
— Power, an Eſtate, or Title to be of 
the ſame value as is vulgarly  conceiy'd, 
or as they concluded, on a Thought, 
without further Scepticiſm or Aſter- Deli- 
beration; 'tis no wonder, if being in time 
become ſuch mature Dogmatiſts, and well- 
practisd Dealers in the Affairs of what 
they call a Settlement or Fortune, they are 
ſo hardly put to it, to find caſe or reſt 
din nne 


TuEsE are the deeply-loaded and over. 
penſive Gentlemen, it the 
trueſt Wit to — what they call their 
Intereſt, wonder to find they are ſtill as 
little at eaſe when they have ſucceeded, as 
when they firſt attempted to advance. 
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THERE can never be leſs Self. Enjoy -· 
ment than in theſe ſuppos d wiſe Characters, 


theſe ſelſiſb * of Happineſs and 
private 
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tlemen as theſe. ot bas M9 -11 un 


ivate Good; whoſe Purſuits of Intereft, 
hether for this World or another, are 
atrendeg 


dam from woeldly Cares I but̃ in reality 
more of Worth, : Virtue; and Merit, than 
ſach graue Plodders, and 1 Gen 


on 8 gran ors — It 

Ir it refore,: chat | 
ver, more circumſpect, and Santi 
reſted Gentlemen; have, firs their Sονg/Lt 
ſake, ig for Hi 
after, in certain ion 
RRLI 5 z their Taſtofiov — 
and Reliſb of Li E is not the more im 
prov'd, on this accomt. The Thoughts 
they have on theſe new Subjects of Dir 
nit are ſo biaſs d, and perplex*d, by thoſe 
Half. Thoug his and ram Imaginationsſ of 
Intereſt, and worldly Affairs; that they. 
are ſtill diſabled in the rational Purſuit: of) 
Happineſs and Good: And being neceſſi- 


tated thus to remain Short. hinters they 


have the Power to go no further tian they 
are led by thoſe to whom, under ſuch Dit: 


turbances and Perplexitys, they apply 


chemſelves for Cure and Comſort. 
1 IT 


RR re. / 3091 
WWI 10 22 ode, boo ba 


913 „10 fl ions 10 bſtoW eich 10t techn 
{id T:-H AS-beer:iithe mai and: 

indipal Rudiof theſe Volumes, (To 
q ſert che Reality of BawuT r ann 
nA us well s Nararal | 
« Subjects q and to demonſtiate the Rea 


© ſonablentis of 4 n 
und determine CHOICE, in Lie and- 
% Mannern Thees AND AAN D chis 
kind; and che noted Character of Moral 
T'wwTw\\appear ſo- vſtabliſſid in 
Nature it-ſelf, and fo widely lay*dithro 
the intelligent World, that there is no Ge- 


lor "thinbing Pri whieh 


nins, 
(if I mayſay ſb) is not really conſcious in- 
the caſe: ret the - moſt — and 


obſtiriate! Undlerſtandi _ by certain 
Repriſes or Rrrnt of t, on every 
occaſion, convincd of — and 
neceſſi in common with others, to 
| nerd actual mee | "om 
Wxrbnxt 259595700 171 1&1 90 
ots „ b 7019 ö 
ease dere che Mind | 
— Paſſiva or Humour, conſents 
to any Action Meaſure, or Rule of Liſe 


contrary toi this governing STANDARD 
a | ad ar <tr hang R BR f Intelligence, it 


only be chro a weak Thought, a Scanti- 
neſs of t, and a Defe& in the ap- 
that unavoidable Impreſſion and 


ber nan 
= natural: Rule of-Homeſy:ahd- Worth ;- 
againſt 


* 
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17 ainſt which, Whatever is advanc 'd, will 
up 198 of no other moment than to render 3 


Life diſtracted, incoherent; full of Ixreſdlu. 


eee and r 


Tuus every immoralicy and! 
of Life can only happen from 4 
and nafrow View of Ha and Good 
Whatever takes from the Largeneſa or Free 
dom of Thought, muſt of neceſſity detract 
from that firſt Reliſh, or TasTE on Rh 
_ and Worth depend: 


Vo R inflance; when che Bye or Apps 
tite is eagerly fix d on Treaſurt, and the 
mony d Bliſs of Bags and Coſfers; tis plain 
— is a kind of Faſcinatian in che caſe, 
The Sight is inſtantly diverted from all 
other Views of Excellence or Worth. 
And here, even the Vulgar, as well as the 
more Liberal part of Mankind, diſcovet 
the contracted Genius, and acknowledg 
the Narrowneſs of ſuch a a Mind. 


IN Luxury and * 2 we eaſily 
apprehend how far Thought is 
and the Mind debar'd from juſt Reflection, 
and from the free Examination and Cen- 
ſure of its own Opinions or 1 on 
which the Conduct of a Life is formd. 


Ev EN in that complicated Good of — 


| ber kind, which we commonly call Ix- 


T ERES T, | 


10A A114 9 211% 
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1 ERES T, in Which we comprehend both 
Pleaſare, Riches, Power, and — ener un NO 
Advantages; we may diſcern how a faſci- 
nated Sight contracts a Genius, and by 
the View even of that very In- 
tereſt which it ſeeks, betrays the KNA RE, 
— neceſſitates the ableſt — wittieſt Pro- 
ſelyte of the kind, to ex = N on 


ep Enctganty and ſudden BY 
| Gs above alli other enſlavi 


ing Vie 
and Reſtrainers of Reaſon and juſt Thought, 


the moſt evidently ruinous and fatal to 
the Underſtanding is that of Sup Ex ns T1- 
T10N, Bic OTR, and vulgar EN TH u- 
SIASM. This Paſſion, not contented like 
other Viees to deceiy ou tacitly ſup- 


plant our Reaſon, — War, holds 
up the intended Chains and Fetters; and 
declare irs Reſolution to enſlave. T0 


'T HE artificial Managers of this haman 
Frailty declaim againſt Free-Thought, and 
Latitude of U anding. To go beyond 
thoſe Bounds of thinking which they have 
— is by them declar d 4 Sarrilege. 

o them, FR RE DOM of Mind, a MAs- 
TERY of Senſe, and 4 Lis EAT in 
Thought and Action, imply Debauch, Cor- 
ruption, and Day 


Ix conſequence of their moral Maxims, 
and political Tad. they — 
e 
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22 Tis to Wen donde 
nd — and Abuſe lf thoſt 
y honeſt Appellations of Fee. la 
vers, Free- Thinters, Latitudinariauis nut 
whatever other Character implies a 
neſs of Mind and generous Uſa df 
Fain wou d ———— I 
—— 2 in Morals; with — 
and AtFion ; — make he Ribes. 
Firs el has the leaſt 
reſemble his 222 
deed is the Man of x 9 
immovable — Ti to: —_— 


— wy ang” on can A 


or 
vour of ought e. But here; it ſcems, 
Grievance — "Tis thought RE 


for us to be aver-rational; Or toe much 
— of our: ſelves, in hat wecdeaw, 


juſt Concluſions, from Road, only 
Saen therefore do * 23 
of bringing the Thought off LIAN 
into diſgrace;' Even 9 aot 
Virtue, and of that very Idea ot Goo 
x ESS on which they Duld che Myſterys 
of their proſitable Science, tlie derogi 
from Morals, and reverſe — true Philo 
ps 5 refine on 8 

Generoſity; promote a 

W room — voluntary 2 . 


vice; 


duc i 
mY 
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9915.1 B 2oilquni we as ado 1 
ar do firs ir fam the Nature of 
— ſuch Paſſions 4b 
theſe, chat whoever acts at any time un- 
der iche fn juices, may He 
Aid to! aver aIbendy provided for himſelf 
_ 0 who lives un- 
poser A Whole Race — 


geen — — 
1 undes the capticious 
3115 109110 10 or 
er0199asD Idguors 2: 221] 990672110 
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ters for Entertainment can inform us; ho. 
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vurite (asche prev In- 
— — erenofi the wan» 
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Miſc. 5. come afterwards to pay the neceſſary Tri. 
N bute to their commanding Pleaſures; we 
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hear their pathetick Moans, and find the 
inward Diſcord and Calamity of their Lives, 
Their Example is the beſt. of Precepts; 
fince they conceal nothing, are ſincere, 
and ſpeak their Paſſion out aloud. And 'tis 
in this that the very worſt of Poets may 
juſtly be prefer d to the generality of mo- 
dern Philoſophers, or other formal Writers 
of a yet more ſpecious name. The Mu- 
SEs Pupils never fail to expreſs their Paſ- 
ſions, and write juſt as they feel. Tis not, 
indeed, in their nature to do otherwiſe; 
whilſt they indulge their Vein, and are un- 
der the power of that natural Ent huſiaſm 
which leads em to what is higheſt in their 
Performance. They follow Nature. They 
move chiefly as ſhe moves in em; with- 
out Thought of diſguiſing her free Mo- 
tions, and genuine Operations, for the ſake 
of any Scheme or Fypotheſis, which they 
have form'd at leiſure, and in particular 
narrow —— ar ne” 1169 — at 
one time they quarrel with VII- 
TUE, for reſtraining x roy oh forbidden 
Loves, they can at another time make her 
ſufficient amends; when with indignation 
they complain That Mzx1T is neg- 
<« -lefted, and their * worthleſs Rival pre- 
fer d before them.” 


— * * —— 


VOI. I. pag. 141, 
9 Contrane 


= of Lo vg) under t 
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* Contrant lacrum nil valere candidurs 
Pauperis ingenium? 


And thus even in common 155 in 
Song, Ode, or Epigram, conſecrated to Plea- 
ſure ir-ſelf, we may often read the dolo- 
rous Confeſſion in behalf of Virtue, and 


lee, at the bottom, how the Caſe ſtands : 


399 
Ch. 3. 
WWW 


Nam vere Voces tum demam pettore ab imo 


Eliciuntur. 


The ary pe, in theſe Fits, can, as freely 
as the Tragedian, condole with VIX Tue, 
and bemoan the caſe of ſufferins MERTT. 


I Oppreſſor's Wrong, the Proud Man's 

Contumely, 1718 

The Inſolence of Office, and the Spurns 

That patient Mer rT of th Unworthy 
takes. | 


TRE poetick Chiefs may give what rea- 
ſon they think fit for their Humour of re- 
preſenting our mad 22 (eſpecially that 

e ſnape of Urchins 
and wanton Boys, ſcarce out of their State 


of Infancy. The original Deſign, and 


Moral of this Fiction, I am perſuaded, was 


to ſhew us, how little there was of Great 


and Heyoick in the Government of theſe 


* Hok AT. Epod. 11. 


Vol. 3. þ Pre- 
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Miſc. ;. Pretenders, how, truly : meth. 114, 
cker were, . 5 9 how! mach 
| | gochen became, 


1 


childiſh 


Huraſedes to their 
. There was g feardeſt in 
boyiltr] —_ Moe d be 


1 my „ 4 4 1 
. 


- ?T1s the ſame, it ſeems with Men, in 


* 


Uſage, 
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tion: and being id tb) i pode 7 

their Vert no farther Khan 

Bounds ubich were early wy 

the 106k ben TVs NT 484 rfl 
. —— — ſort of 

cherate Stute, Ke 


55 bs amg and iti the on 
o Governwent. het u K noi 
undo ligt nord [£2130 5 comes 7 903 
WIE ͤ ma by theſe RefleRtions 
ſi — —— What Men 
rought Nerſes and Prep 5 
— diſgrace, and made he" nobleſf 


Characters (that of a Far Tiste 8 
come invidious. Tis no wonder if ihe 
ſame Interpreters woid'haye”Thoſe alſo to 
be eſteem'd free in their Lives, arid Maſters 
of good Living, who are the leaſt Maſters 
of themſelves, and the moſt impotent in 
Paſſion and Humour, of all their Fellow- 
Creatures. But far be it, and far ſurely 
will it ever be, from any worthy" Genius, 
to be conſenting to ſuch a treacherous Lan- 
guage, e, and Abuſe of Words. For my own 
= Ichorowly confide in the good Powers 
EASO N, « That LIS ER TY and 
« Fa pon ſhall nevet, by any Arti- 
« fice or Deluſion; be made to paſs with 
« me as frightful Seunds, or as — 


r | 
X 2 1-:Can 
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Miſc. 5. FAY 
WY I Can no more allow that to be Free. 

living, where unlimited Paſſion, and un- 
examin'd Fancy goyern, than'T/ can allow 
that to be 4 Free Government where the 
mere People govern, and not the Laws, 
For no P in a Civil State can poſſibly 
be free, when they are otherwiſe govern'd 
than by ſuch. Laws as they themſelves haye 
conſtirured, or to which they have freeh 
given Conſent, Now to be releas'd from 
theſe, ſo as to govern themſelves by each 
Day's Will or Fancy; and to vary on every 
Turn the Rule and Meaſure of Government, 
without reſpect to any antient Conſtitu- 
tions or iſhments, or to the ſtated 
and fix'd Rules of Equity and Juſtice ; is 
as certain Slayery, as it is * Diſtrac- 
tion and Miſery; ſuch as in the Iſſue muſt 
prove the Eſtabliſhment of an irretrievable 
State of Tyranny and abſolute Dominion. 


Ix the Determinations of Life, and in 
the Choice and Government of Actions, 
he alone is free who has within himſelf no 
Hindrance, or Controul, in acting what 
he himſelf, by his. beſt Judgment, and moſt 
deliberate Choice oves. Cou'd Vics 
agree poſſibly with it- ſelf; or cow'd the vi- 
cious any way reconcile the various Judg- 
ments of their inward Counſellors; they 
might with Juſtice-perhaps aſſert their Li- 
berty and Independency. Bur whilſt they 

| are 


R 7 BR7; 
REFLECTIONS. 
are neceſſitated to follow leaſt, what, in Ch 


their ſedate hours, ps moſt approve; 3 


whilſt they are paſſivel ly aſſign and made 
over from one Poſſeſſor to * * 
r Extremes, and to different Ends 
and ſes, of which they are them- 
ſelves wholly. ignorant; tis eyident That 
the more they turn heir Eyes (as many 
times they are oblig d) towards Hirtue and 
a free Li, the more they mult confeſs 
their Miſery and Subjection. They 'dif- 
cern their own Captivity, | but not with 
Force and Reſolution fafficient/to rodeem 
themſelves, and become their own. Such is 
the real T. 8 State, as tho _ WI 
repreſents it: 


Video n rau, 


Deteriora ſegquor. 


And thus the higheſt Spirits, and moſt re- 
fractory Wills, contribute to the loweſt 
Servitude and moſt ſubmiffive State. Rea- 
ſon and Virtue alone can beſtow LIB EK. 
TY. Viet is unworthy, and unbappy, 08 


_ * Hunccine an hunc ſequeris * Subeas alternate oportet 
Anripiti obſequio Domino. Perl, Sat. 3. 
See Vor. I. pag. 285, 309, 323, &c. 


+ Mage Pater dioum, ſevos punire Tyranuet | 
Haud alia ratione velis, cùm dira libido 
 Moverit ingenium fervent] tincta veneno, 
Virtutem vidaant, er relicta. 8 

Perſ. Sat. 3. 

| Ka? burden WY dia rob Hic zart* Ouν— 5 Age 
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2 THUS HAV E we the Canſe 

of LIM r in general; and vinditated 

withal, our Author's particular Freedom, 
in taking the Perſon A485 tirt, as he 
has done — — * laſt 22 1 e, on which 
we —_ y paraphras d. We ma 
now perhaps, in compliance with general 

Cuſtom, juſtly preſume to add ſomething 

in defence of the ſame kind of Freedom we 

our-ſelves have aſſum'd in theſe latter M 

cellaneous Comunents; ſince it wou d doubt. 

leſs: be very unreaſonable and unjuſt, for 
thoſe who had ſo freel _ Play yd the Critict, 
to expect any thing an the ſame free 

Treatment, and thorow Criticilin' in N 


As for the griin or Las De die 
theſe Comments; tis very pgs 8 
find; and varies in proportion with the 
Author tommented, and with the different 
Characters and Perſons frequently intro- 
duc'd in the original Treatiſes. So that 
there will undoubtedly be Scope ene 
for Cenſure and Correction. 


* 


4 


As for. the Obſervations on A N Flo 1 
QUITY; ve haye in moſt W ex- 


* Viz. The Mok AL 18 1s, or Philoſophick Dialoghe, 
recited in the Perſon of a Scepzick, under the name of -P 4 1- 
LOCLES. See Treatiſe V. VO L. II. pag. 206, 207, &c. 


cepc 
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the v 
a our ——— and Authoritys in o 
_ behalf. What may be tho _ t of our 


| Judgment or Senſe in Fo Application of 
d Aithrieys, and in ob IHE Mbh 


and — we have form d from ſuch 
learned Topicks, muſt berfubinitted ta tho 
Opinion of the Wiſe and . $r7 t 
cd no 11 Tel ſe TO 280 
Im Mon AT, of whictthe very force 
lies in a love of Diſcipline, and in a wile 


* pm redreſs and-rettify falſt (ry, a 


Views; we 
tiently wait Redreſs and amicable Cen 
from the ſole competent Ji the Miſe 
and Guo; whoſe Intereſt it open r 


whole Endeavour to advange... ifs 5 


* * Subject od Michrs we are 
perfectly ſecure, and without fear of any 
juſt Cenſure or Reproach, is that of 
FarTHy and Orthodox BE ures: For in 
the firſt place, it will appear, that thro a 

Reſpect, and religious Venera- 

_ we have forborn fo mach as to name 
of the ſacred and ſolemn Myſteryr of 

y evelation. And, in the next — 
we can with confidence declare; that we 
have never + any Writin — or pri- 
vate, attemp ed ſuch high Re eſearches, nor 
have een en BO Practice acquitted out- ſelves 
otherwiſe chan as Juſt, Conformits to the 


7 on — —— 
1 528. 70,71. DVI 52 
X 4 lawful 


common and obvious, 2 oys 
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e Church; ſo we Ways 2 


es > be 66d gh e 15 * in thei 


minuteſt tel get without the leaſt 


Exception on account of their amazing 
Dept And tho we are ſenſible that it 
wou'd be no ſmall ;hardſhip to deprive 
others of a ebay 4 of Taue and ſearch. 
ing, with due: M and Submiſſion, 
= the nature of thoſ Subjects; vet as 
for our-ſelves,, who haye not the leaſt ſcru- 
ple whatſoever, we pray not any ſuch 
Grace or Favour in our behalf: being ful. 
ly aſſur d of our own y. Or 
Reſignation, and intire Semen de 
truly Chriſtian and Catholic Doctrines of 


our Holy chem 5) Lam GS 7 


T 15 true, indeed, chat as. 10 1 Car 
I CAL Learning, and the Examination of 
Originals, Texts, Gloſſes, variqus Readings, 
S ale Compoſitious, Manuſcripts, AComple- 
ments, - Editions, - Publications, and other 
Circumſtances, ſuch as are common to the 
Sacred Books, with all other Writings and 
Literature; this we have confidently al- 
ſerted to be a juſt and law ful Study;/ We 
have even repreſented this Species of Cri- 
ticiſim as 2 to the Preſervation and 
W : that Sacred Seripturt, 
which has been * miraculouſly. preſery d 
in its ſucceſſive S and Tr — 


9 Vo. I, pag. 146, 147. 7 
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REFLECT O.x87 t/ 


under the Eye (as we muſt 
ef p l — Criticks, 
Ages of e to r 


N 110 W 
+ 16d3 oldilasl 515 [3 bu. 
Bur if this eine 


; any 
jealouly againſt us, we roy 2 of 
— Reader to lay before hjm our 
Caſe,” at che vi worſt * That if on ſuch 2 
naked Expoſition, it be found criminal, 
we may be i condemn d; if other- 
wiſe, arguittell and my fe the ſame favour 
indy der 1. berry eme. 


0 
7 * 


On' 5 als Hooray) we <akyde 
allow'd to borrow ſomething from the 
Form or Manner of our Dialogue&-Anthor, 
and a Conyerlation of the ſame 
free nature as that recited by him in his 
Night- Scene: where the ſuppos d Sckv- 
TICK or Fee-Thinter delivers his 
Thoughts, and reigus in de as NS 

nen wa 9 Add Fer 


'T WAS IN a more conſiderable Com- 
y, and before a more numerous Au-. 
* that not long ſince, a Gentleman 
of ſome Rank — who was generally 
eſteem' d to carry a ſufficient 2 «gd 
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Miſc. 5. Reſerve in religious Subjects of Diſc 
well as an apparent Deference to — 
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ent 
gion, and in particular to the — 
eſtabliſh'd Church) havin ing bee provod 
by an impertinent Attack of a certain 

vialent — „Was drawn = an 
OPER. 7e Vindication not o of 
— but Free- Profeſing ad] | Diſe* 
conrſing, * relating to Religlon 
nr | 2110 HH ene _ 
Wo nonshaiol] * 


C1 3% | # : 1 £ 
Mena of che Ct "it ſeems; af. 
with him, as to 


ter made bo 
what they fancy'd to be his Principle, be- 
gan to urge The Neceſſity of reducing” 
Men to one Profeſſion and Belief. rol 
ſeveral Gentlemen, even of thoſe who 
paſs d for moderate in their way, fecm'd: ſo 
far to give into this Zealo n a8 to 
ee, That notwithſtanding the — of 
Method was not yet found, twas high · 
4 24 requiſite that ſome way ſhou d be 
thought — to — » his Van in 
Opinion; ſince as this Variety 
* « ſhow 3 1 , 
cou'd 'neverbe N vanc * 


To this our en le firt 
ſwer'd coldly, That «© What was imp 22 
ito be done, cou'd not, he thought, be 

properly purſu d, as neceſſary to be done.” 
But the Raillery taken, he was 
love's at laſt to defend himſelf the beſt he 


cou'd, 
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cowd;) upbn this Point; Nhat Variety af Ch. 2 
ce 7 ru pms. to be fur. re 
That dtwas impoſſible Al ſhon'di be of 
«av Mindod n beatiſdefh, 

1189393 £© fo Den bonne an Vo 

I Wert know, ſaid he,“ That mauy 
« pious: Men, ſeeing the Inconveniences” 
« which the Diſunion of wt a apes 
4 Opinidns accideztally produces, have 
thought themſelves bi to ſtop this 
« Inundation of Miſchiefs, and have made 
41 accordingly. Some have en- 
« deavourd to _ theſe Fractions by 
* proponnding ſuch a 'Gq1ps, as they 
4 — bound to follow; hoping — 
the Unity of A Guide, wou d have pro- 
4 duc'd Unity of Minds. But who this 
„ Gurp ſhou'd be, after all, became 
* fuch a Queſtion, that twas made part of 
© that Fire it-ſelf which was to be extin- 
4 guiſhd. Others thought of a Ru LE. 
„ This was to be the effectual Means of 
« Union! This was to do the Work, or 
“ nothing cou d But ſuppoſing all 
the World had been agreed on this 
« Rur x, yet the Interpretation of it was 
« ſo full of variety, that this allo became 
66 part of the Diſeaſe. ?“ 1 , 


TAE Company, upon this Preamble” 
of our Gentleman, preſsd harder n 
him, than before; objecting the Autho- 
rity of 'Haly Scripture againſt him, and af. 

firming 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſe. g. firming this to be of ir-ſelf a ſufficient | 
2 G and Rule. They d again and 


again that known Say ing of a fam d Con- 
troverſial Divine of our Church againſt 
the Divines of another, That the Scrip- 
« ture, the Scripture was the Religion of 
« Proteſtants.” | 


. 


To this our Gentleman, at firſt, reply'( 
only, by defiring them to panes n 
word SCR1P TURE, and by inquiring in. 
to the Original of this C ion of an- 
tienter and latter Tracts, which in gene. 
ral they comprehended under that Title: 
Whether it were the Apocmphal ScRIr. 
TURE, Or the more Canonical? The Ful 
or the Half-authoriz'd ? The Doubtful, or 
the Certain? The Controverted, or Un- 
controverted? The ſingly-read, or that of 
various Reading? The Text of theſe Ma. 
nuſcripts, or of thofe ? The Tranſcripts, 
Copys, Titles, Catalogues of this Church 
and Nation, or of that other? Of thi 

Se and Party, or of another? Of thoſe in 
one Age call'd, Ox THoDox, and in pol- 
ſeſſion of Power, or of thoſe who in an- 
other overthrew their Predeceſſors Autho- 
rity, and in their turn alſo aſſum'd the 
Guardianſhip and Power of Holy Things ? 
For how theſe ſacred Records were guar- 
ded in thoſe Ages, might eaſily (he ſaid) 
be imagin'd by any one who had the leaſt 
Inſight into the Hiſtory of thoſe Times 


which 
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which we call'd Pie, whe and thoſe Ch, b.2 


CHARACTERS of Men, WR we ſtibd 
FATHERS of the Church. 


«TT muſt by confeſs 8 he) 
« *rwas a ſtrange Induftry and «nlacky Di- 
« ligence which was u9d, in this re 
„by theſe Eccleſiaſtical Fore-FATHERS. 
« Of all thoſe ay 40 cul them 
oyment, we haye utely no Re- 
4 4 He 15 Monument, but a them - 
« ſelves who were Adverſarys have tranſ- 
« mitted to ne 1688 know, that Adver- 
« « ſarys, eſpecially fich Who obſerye all 
N. ord diſcredit both the Per- 
“ ſons and — of their Enemys, are 
not always the beſt Recorders or Wir. 
« neſfes of ſuch Tranfactions. We ſee it 
continù d he, in a very emphatica * 
dmewhat embaraſdd Stile) & We 
« zow in this very Age, inthe preſear Dil 
temperatures, that Partys are no good 
« Regiſters of the Actions of the adverſe 
« fide : And if we cannot be confident of 
the Truth of a Story now (nom, I ay, 
« that it is poſſible for an Man, e eſpecially 
< forthe intereſted Adverfary, to diſcoyer 
the Im e) it is far more unlikely, 
4 that A beuge ſhowd Know any other 
“Truth ch as ſeryes SFO ends of the 
5 « Repreſenters? | ny 9 
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Miſc. 5. o hun £ {O&M * ata * 
A FIN Senrleman by cheſe ne 
had already given cotifiderable\ Offence to 
his Zealot- Auditors. They plytd him 
faſter with paſſtonate R chan with 
Arguments or rational Anſwers. This, 
however, ſerv?d\ only to animate him the 
mate, and made him proceed the more 
boldly, with the ſame aſſumd Formality, 

and air of Declamation, in his' general 
CRITICISM en ee hos 2y þ N 

8 bn 21901 

« ＋. HERE are, ſaid: he, innumerable 
« places that contain (no doubt) great 

« Myſterys, but ſo wrap'd in Clouds or 
„ hid in Umbrages, ſo heightemd with 
* « Expreſkons, or ſo cover'd with Allego- 
4 rys and Garments of Rhetorick; ſo pro- 
“ found in the matter, or fo alter'd and 
made intricate in the manner; that they 
may ſeem to have been leſt as Trials 5 
<. our Induſtry, and as Occaſſuns and 
© tunitys for the exerciſe of mutual 
« rity and Toleration, rather than abithe 
* Repoſitorys of EA IH, and Furniture of 
Creed. For when there are found in the 
« Explications-of theſe Writings, ſo many 
1 Commentarys; ſo many Senſes and In- 
1 4 terpretations ry many Volumes in all 
* « Ages, and all like Mens Faces, no one 


65 eracliy like another: either this Die- 

< rence is abſolutely no fault at all; or if 

“ ir be, it is excuſable. There are; be- 
« ſides, 
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& ſides, ſo many Thouſands of Coms that Ch. 3. 
2 by Perſons: of ſexeral N 
and Perſalſſang ſuch different Under 
« ſtandings and Tempers, ſuch diſtinct Abi 
4 heyaand If S that tis no/ won · 
« der there is ſa great ariety 7 Neadings: 
„% hole Verſes in one, chat are not 
in aut ler: whole Books admitted 
“ by ane Church or Communion, which 
are rejected by anathen: alid whole Sto- 
« rys and Relations admitted; by ſame Fas 
5 ney and rejected by others. I conſi- 
nn there have been ur 
Deſgus and Jiems in expounding | 
4 Whiings nk dey | 
are expotinded ; and when the Gramma- 
© tical Senſe is found out, we ate many 
times never the nearer. Now there be- 
ing ſuch variety of Sepſes in Scripture, 
and but few P ſo mark d out, as 
„not to be capable of more than one; if 
Men will write Commentarys by! Fancy, 
„What infallible Criterion will be left to 
« judg of the certain Senſe of ſuch Places 
as have been the matter of Queſtion? 
„ conſidet again, that there are indeed 
« divers Places in theſe ſacred Volumes, 
containing in them Myſterys and Queſ- 
tions of great Concerument; yet ſuch 
« is the Fabrick and Conſtitution of the 
Whole, that there is no certain Mark 
« to determine whether the Senſe of theſe 
* Paſſages ſhow'd be taken as literal or fi- 


& gurative. 
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« gurative. There is nothing in the na- 
« ture of the thing to — 
« or Meaning: bur it mut he 
« as it can. And —— 
4 nably req nir d, That what is of ir-fels 
« ambignous, ſhou d be underſtood! in im 
« own, prime Senſe and Intention, under 
« the pain of either 4 Sin, or an Anale. 
rk En 
ers, ex | 
« call, Vhen they horkS hate 

« them literally; Others ching 
e 2 they den a underſtnd 

em in If ſuch great Spirits 
e cou'd, be ed in * 
« kind of Senſes were to be given to 
« Scriptures, it may well be endurd” that 
« we, who fit at their Feet, ſhow'd be fub- 
« ject at leaſt to equal Failure. If we 
* follow any Ox Tranſlation, or any 
« ONE pops Canada iter Rule or 
« Direction | ſhall we have, by which to 
« chuſe that O NR aright? Or is there 
6 any ane * that _ wat tes | 

4 
« feſolve ro-falld 2 1 b 181 
« we like, or 7 we ſhalf then only 
« do wrong or icht by Chance. wen 
« ſolve ab wow to follow awy-one, hi. 
ther- ſoever be leads, we enn 
“ come ar laſt, where, if we — 
« Eyes left, we ſhall ſee our-ſelyes-be- 
come ſufficiently ridiculgus.”? - | 
Tas 


nnn 


who attack d R in — 2 
his Leſſons or e, om OE 
I rote, at any time, to the Ignorant 
ee in order to ſeduce chem. 


T is true indeed, aid he, nenen! 
that what I have here ventur'd to * = 
is addreſs d chiefly to thoſe you call Igno- 
rant; ſuch, I mean, as being otherwiſe 
engag d in the World, have had little 
time perhaps to beſtow upon Inquirys in- 
to Divinity- © NN As for you ' (Gen- 
22 1995 particular, Who ate ſo much 

with my Freedom; I am well aſ- 
fa d, you are in effect ſo able and know- 
ing, chat the Truth of every Aſſertion I 
have advanc'd is ſufficiently underſtood 
and acknowledg'd < you; however it 
Vol. 3. may 
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Nikg, Bp pon we in N e 


. — 
5 the Hulgar. 1995 O LO lig { bar 
ba 1275 A — 1888 2910 
ti EA pus Fa 9150 | 
2 to ou, 
i you har heard r a epeated, are 15 
my o are no — — — 
— lickly and. olemaly. deli. 
4, ere ye one of theBpiopal 0. 
= a. celebrated Churchman, and one of 


= The piows and lee rere 148175 1 9 


of 1 e Anno * The be 


5 ering to the n 5: kts Fo bee 

0 Or our ves c 

Epic Dal 194 After which, in the i 5p 430,12 

be ne bj Sal chi e Jen ben — 
riticiſm, and PE 


nfon ap Ne in the following ee Ft Since the 
« are ſo many Copys, with infinite V; alas 
« ſince a, wn Interpunction, a P eee e 
& Accent may men alter the, Senſe 3 3 ſince ſome Places 
« diyers literal Senſes, pany. haye Ln. myſtical, and. 1 
ce legorical Meanings; ſince there Nc ſo rang; By Tropes, Me- 
ce 328 Ironys, Hyperbole, 5 l oh 1 2 
s of Language, whoſe und uch 
ircumſtances, that it is ame im impoſſi 1 7 
40 1 Interpretation, now that the know ſuch 
« cumſtances and particular Storys is irrecoyera No 1 
cc there are ſome bien which at the beſt e 
& Expreſſion, are not eaſy to be appre whoſe 
a Explicaton. by reaſon of our Imperfections, muſt needs 
ce be dark, ſometimes weak, ſometimes unintelligible ; Em 
ce Jaſtly, - ſince thoſe ordinary means of expounding 
xc ture, as ſearching the Originals, Conference of Places, 1 
6 rity 


E 


*REFELRGFro K's, 


Erpel Order, tot higheſt De 


gree. In effect, we ſee the Reverend 
Doctor's Treatiſes ſtanding, as it were, in 
che Front of this Order of Authors, and 


4 


L. — 2 2 — U 


Ver Reaſon, and Anal © wall tre alt duGoks, 
0 * that — wiſeſt, and 


« ko Ye he you — e 
te one of theſe, and many more, arlie 


39 9 di Tad fi 185 
ing out in "own 
e den Difficulrys — wigs. 


« ne cone vs, nn ben e e 
« by others; for it is beſt 18 7 r 


ce — rom whichho Man can juſt ly take him, 

cold ſecure him from Error.” firs Reverend' 2 

Jats * = E few 1 8 Viz. 1541804 N 
eed, ſtolical 


jedg d, i rant 2c 
« contend 2 or t 72. 50 0 then,“ . Th 
3 V Fo ingenuouſſy) << "As * 
Met from he Foundation,” our Cert; 
c e therefore it were very fit t © 6 02 
« dence ond) be according to af Zelte, 2 our 
« according to our Con He adds; pd 
« All theſe Diſputes concerning is Tradition Couticils, £907 
c. are hot Arguments againſt or beſides Neat eaten, but Con? 
ce teſtations and Pretences to the beſt Arguments, and the 
<« moſt certain Satisfaction of our Reaſon. But then all the 
< coming into queſtion, ſubrit themſelyes to Reaſon, that is, 
« ro be judg'd human Underſtanding, upon the beſt 
« Grounds and Information it can receive. So that Scrip- 
« ture, Tradition, Councils and F athers, are the Evidence in 
«a 8 but Reaſon is the Judg: That is, we being 
« the Perſons that are to be perſuaded, we mult ſee that we 
ce be'perſuaded reaſonably; and it is unreaſonable to aſſent 
to a leſſer Evidence, when a greater and clearer is pro- 
< pounded ; bur of that every Man for himſelf is to take cog- 
© nizance, if he be able to 0 jud ; if he be not, he is not 
© bound under the rye of nei 1 to know any ching of it.“ 


as 


and Ep 
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Miſt. 5. as the foremoſt of thoſe Good- Boobs ud 
NY pe politeſt and moſt refind Devarees 

either Sex. They maintain the ,prin. 
cipal Place in the Study of almoſt every 
elegant and high Divine. They ſtand in 

Folio's and other Volumes, adorn'd with 

variety of Pictures, Gildings, and other 
Decorations, on the advancd Shelves or 
Glaſs-· Cupboards of the Lady's Cloſetzs. 
They are in uſe at all Seaſons, and for all 

Places, as well for Church-Service as Clo- 

ſet· Preparation; and, in ſhort, may vie 

with any devotional Books in Hritiſb 

Chriſtendom. And for the Life and Cha. 

racer of the Man himſelf; I leave it to 
Fou, Gentlemen (you, I mean, of the 
Aalot- kind) to except againſt it; if you 

think proper. Tis your Maxntr,. I know, 
and what you never fail to have recburſe 
to, When any Authority is produc'd a- 
gainſt you. Perſonal Reflection is always 
ſeaſonable, and at hand, on ſuch an occa- 
ſion. No matter what Virtue, Honeſty 
or Sanctity may lie in the Character of 
the Perſon cited. No matter tho he be 
ever fo much, in other reſpects, of your 
own Party, and devoted to your Intereſt, 

If he has indiſcreetly ſpoken ſome Home- 

Truth, or diſcover'd ſome Secret which 
ſtrikes at the temporal Intereſts of certain 

ſpiritual Societys; he is quickly doom d 

to Calumny and Defamation. 


I SHALL 
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220 „e- % to foto 2rd 2c. 
I Sa Ar try this Ex 
ever, once more (continud our Gentle- 
man) and as a Concluſion to this Diſ- 
courſe, will venture to produce to you a 


further Authority of the ſame kind. Von 


ſhall have it before you, in the exact Phraſe 
and Words of the great Author, in his 
Thtolog ical; Capacity; ſince I have no no 
further occaſion to conceal) my Citations, 
and accommodate them to the more f- 
miliar Stile and Language Conver- 
ſation. loof. IEnojtoyob „ane An 


H Ong Su. od tot baA 


Our excellent“ Archbiſhop, and late 
Father of our Church, when expreſly 
treating that very Subject of a RuLR ii 
mutters of Beließ in oppoſition to Mn S.. 
and Mr. R . & is Romilh Antago- 
niſts, ſhews-plainly how great a ſhamè it 
is, for us Proteſtants at leaſt (whateyer the 
Cafe may be with Romaniſt) toidilallow 
Difference of Opinions, and forhid private 
Examination, and Search into matters of 
antient R cok, and ſexiptural TRA; 
DITToxR; When, at the ſame time, we 
have no pretence to oral r verbal; no 
Claim to any abſolute ſuperiour Judg, or 
deciſive Judgment in the Caſe; no Polity, 
Church, or Community; no particular 


* 
j ir 5 


BAS, 1 1 
en Ne F #5 fy 5 J 
* Viz, Archbiſhop TILL 511 0 N, in his Rule of Faith, 
Pag. 677. : 
nen! v3 Man, 


7 Ts - a ix % Is ; , —_ 
EC WARE TEREILTSSSERE 
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Miſc. g. Man, or number of Men, who are no 
2 by our bwn Conſtſſion, plainly fall 
ble; and ſubject to Error and eee F 
16 onde 31 non! - t 
-#7 'Tx->Proteſtants,?- days his Gone 
(ſpeaking in the Perſon of Mr. S. . and 
the Nomaniſta) © cannot know how many 
the Books: of Scripture ought to be; 
c and Mhirh of — many controverted 
ones may be ſecurely put in that Cata. 
4 logue; Which — I thall tell 
him (replies his Grace) That we know 
that ſo many ought to be receiv d 
& as: 3 Books, concerning 
& which it cannot be ſhewn there was ever 
& amy Controverſy.” A ferent 
per on Lor 
2 10 far. in his Objection, as — 


add, That in reality the — jor 


+ Fogg r practisd on the 


Ear, Comments, Ribas, and Writs 
the Orthodox and Hereticks of 
made it impoſſible to ſay with any kind of 
Aſſurance, What Books, Copys, or Tran- 
« ſcripts thoſe — concernimg which there 
«was never any Controverſy at all.” This 
indeed wogd be a Point not ſo eaſily to 
be demonſtrated. But his Grace proceeds, 
in ſhewing the Weakneſs of — Romiſh 
Pillar, TXADITION. © For it mult ei- 
ther (ſays he) acknowledg ſome Books 
© to have been controyerted, or zo. If 
“ not, 


NWERHR Ian 8. | / 


4 nut, why dothi de mabhe 
«of, controverted Books 2 If: —— 
&« dition acknowledges ſome Books ta:haye\ 
« been controverted ; then it cannot af- 
6, — have not been contro- 
quently gy) 
— — Do as never having been 
« controverted ;- but only e -ſuoh, cun- 
eh —_— which — Churches: mho did once 
4 285 1 been” 
6 | ind ars Canoni- 
4 — here is then the Infallibility 
4 of oral Tradition? How does * — liv- 
ing Voide o ent Church aſſure us, 
_ now regeiv'd by 
« Her, were ever receiv vd by Her? And 
„if it cannot do / this, but the matter 
« maſt come to be tryd by the beſt Re- 
« cords of former Ages ( ich the Pro- 
« teſtants are willing to have che Catalogue 
&« tryꝰd 1 then it ſeems the Proteſtants 
“have a better way to know what Books 
6. are Canonical, titan is 0 the infallible — 


— ———— * 117 — 91 — 31 TIT? ibs 4 4 7 7 


* His Grace, Fun — wo To The T | 
cc Church now, receives the Epiſtle to the Hebretus as Canon 
« cal. 1 it as ever deliver d ſor ſuch ? 
That they muſt, if they receive it from oral Tradition, 
& which N things to them under this Notion as ever 
ce deliver'd'; 6 Hitrom king (hot as a Sp Specula- 
ce tor, bur a Teh fays expreſly of it, That the Cuſtom" of 
« the. Latin Church doth not receiue it rr the Cananical 
« Scriptures. What faith MS. to this ? It is clear 


4 *.4 + 


9 « of 
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Mic. g.“ of oral Tradition. And fo long as tis 
« better, no matter tho it be not call d 
Infallible. 1m benin ett Ong 
1615995597: e390 V6.1 ! 


+ than '78 wr 1 (} . t, 1 
Tus, dhe fee, and, generous; Arch- 


IL 
_ 


biſhop, For, indeed, What greater Gens. 
yoſity is chere, than, in,,owning,, Tz ug 
fr 7 * 1 openly, even wher the grea- 
verfary? Accordingly, our worthy Arche 
biltop ſpeaking again immediately, in the 
Perſon | of his Adverſary, * The Prote. 
« ſtants, ſays * lie, cannot know that the 
« very Originah, or eee tree Cap 
« of theſe Books, hath been preſerv 
« Not is it neceſſary (replies the Arch- 
« biſhop) that they ſhowd know either 
of theſe. It js ſufficient that they know 
« that thole Copys which they have, are 
4 not materially corrupted, —— But how 
do the Church of Rome know that they 
have perfetihj true Copys of the Scrip- 
& tures, in the original Languages 2, They 
« o not pretend to know this. The 
« learned Men of that Church acknow- 
« ledg the various Readings as well as — 
© and do not pretend to know, otherwiſe 
« than by probable Conjecture (as We allo - 
may do) Which of thoſe Readings is 
4 the true-one f. 26 wr IN 


And 

* pag. 678. p 11 & ME. mach 
+ The Reader perhaps may find it worth while to read af- 
ter this, what the Archbiſhop repreſents (pag; 716, 9 of 
0 


R!iEFLE CEVOWS, | |/ 


es vnof ol nA no 


man) I have finiſh'd my Qrotatianii HE 
have been neceſſitated to bring in my 


LY 


own Hefence; to prove to you That I haye 3 


- - 


aſſerted notbing on this Head of Religion, 
Fuith, or the'Satted'Myſterys;” Which, has 


not been juſtißyd and *conflin'd” by the 
moſt celebrated Church-Men and reſpected 


= 
ber I igro 16 2 
Axpo thus (vontinud our L -Gentle- I 


Dibiues. Vou may now proceed in'your 


Invectives; beſtowing as free Language of 


that kihd, as your Charity and 8 


will permit. And T Reverend Six s 1 


who have aſſümd a Character which ſets 
1 . you 


1 1 190 nien 


= 4 


2 
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the times when the Habit of making Creeds came in faſhion. 
And accordingly it may be underſtood, of what effect the 


Dogmatizing Practice in Diyinity has ever been. We will 


the plauſible Introduction of the groſſeſt Article of Belief, in 


ce 222 then, that about the time, when univerſal Igo 


« race, and the genuine Daughter of it (call her Devotion or 
&« Superſtition), had oyer - ſpread the World, and the genera- 


Contradictions were recom- 


« lity of People were ongly inclin'd' to believe, frange - 
great 


« things; and even the 


« mended to them under the notion of MYST E'RYS,' be- 


ing told by their Prieſts and Guides, That the more-contta+- 
« dictious any thing is to Reaſon, the greater merit there is in 
« believing it: 1 ſay, let us ſuppoſe, that in this ſtate of 
© things, one or more of the: moſt, Eminent then in che 


Church, either out of Deſign, or out of ſuperſtitious Ig- 
a ndrance and Miſtake of che Senſe of our . 


© uſed in the Conſecration of the Sacrament, ſhou d advance 


* this new Doctrine, that the Words of Conſecration, C xc. 
* * * Such a Doctrine as this was very likely to be ad- 
* yanc'd by the ambitious Clergy of that time, as a probable 
* means to draw in the People to a greater Veneration of 
1 5 3 * Nor was ſuch a Doctrine leſs my to take 
< and prevail among the People in an prodigiouſly igno- 
rant and ſtrongly inclin'd we Seren, and — well 
< prepar 
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Miſcix. von above that of the more Gentle 
yr releaſes you — — 

conſtraining Meafwres.of Behauiour to Which 
hay ho ny ſort pou mms ogg 
ma * your * ious Compli. 
. and Salutations in what Dialect you 
think fir; ſince for my own part, neither 
the Names of HETERRO DUO Sous 
MAT ICR, HERAEZTIcR,  SCESTI Cx; 


nor even IX YID EIL, or ATHEIST itſelf; 
will in the leaſt ſcandalize me, whilſt the 
Sentence comes only from haar mouths 
On the — L rather ſtrive wit my. 
— 17 25 whatever Vanity be 
in me, from ſuch Favour 


fwd, ” For + whatever may, in the bot 


S375 WY Wc rs! 7! "+ > 2 kh ALLA d 


00 b 
« Of Ay ſterys. * * * Now Spe eng 7 7 
« this ſo fitted to the Humour and Temper of 
cc be once aſſerted either by chance or out 6 290 
« you'd take like il 87 N rr e = 5 
« more who bore ſway; inthe 
« mended with convenient Gravity and as * Pet 
« And for the Contradittions contain ry this Doctrine, /t 
cc as bling te Pope hen (a ; (as Ber in effect now)" 
« That Co ctions ought 0, D609, OTE | wr 1 
„ Faith 3 That the more impoſſible an bo to 
« to be believ'd; That it is not ate een 
ce « plain Poſibilitys, but this is the Soong Tn hed 
ower of Faith, this is the wa to ops 
2 to believe flat an pare ge 
4 * * * eee 7. 
& is for that very reaſon the more proper matter . an. Ari | 
«cle of Faith. And if any of e I ens Pe oþ objec 
1c ted againſt, as to former Belief and Practice, it 
ce is but putting forth a luſty Act of Faith, and believing ano- 
ce ther Cs iction, That tho they . contrary, yet they as, 


« the ſame.” Above, pag. 80, 1, 


tom, 


AnELECTION 8.) 
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— EO me, by ſuch 2 nge 


for me ta tetm 

— Reman] ſince there are certain 
Eumitys which ir will be erer Nen re 
a RY to race oth 22a 


— co 
of Converſarion, I have drawn che Com- 
Attention towards me thus 
2 t affording them an Incermiſſion, 
during my Recital; they will, F hope, 


excuſe me, 


the heavy Charge and perſonal Reflection, 
which without any real Provocation was 


made upon me in publick, by theſe 'Zga- 


lot- Gentlemen, to whom I have thus re- 


to * Rule * Meaſure? 


the rather, becauſe they head 
the — and were Witneſſes to 


ply'd. And notwithſtanding they may, 


after ſuch Breaches of Charity as are uſual 


with them, preſume me equally out of 


Chickey, ne on my own ſide; I will take up- 

on me however to give them 2 good 

Advice, at « That ſince 

« — of — — ſo elated by or 

«* ſeeming Advantages, and a Pro 

« .which they are ill fitted to bear; = 

« wowd at leaſt Edgy of accumula- 
ting too haſtily. JE Characters, 

Appellations, Enſigns of 


* Power, which — be Tokens, perhaps, 


* of what. they expect hereafter, bur 
* which, as yet, do not anſwer the real 


Power and Authority beſtow'd on them. 


The 
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T 'G JOE nd Cow nance will 
Neg. The 6% and, Cc "Th apy 


WV e 107 


in 
94225 nh, the 4 ic ario rn high 5 
tles, Honours, at 
yond the common Stile d t 25 i 
tho it may be highly faſhiondble at pre. 
ſent, may not prove beneficial or adyan. 
F fen % res 


1 Wou'p, in particnlat , ie | 
elegant A ne of this 1 
That among the many Titles they aſſume 

to themſelves, they wo d be rather mote 
ſparing in that high-one of ENEA SSA. 
DOR, till ſuch time as they haye juſt 
Means and F oundation to Join that of 
PLENIPOTENTIARY togerher with it. | 
For as matters ſtand hitherto in our Bri#jþh I 
World, neither their Commiſſion from the if 
Sovereign, nor that which the 

from Heaven, amounts to any A folate br 
determining Power. r 


I s 019 10 


Tux firſt holy MELT A Ew (for 
Thar I take to be the higheſt 4pofolith 
Name) brought, with them their proper 
Teſtimonials in their Lives, their Manner. 
and Behaviour ; as well as in poweyfat 
Works, Mix acLes, and S106 Ns from 
Heaven. And tho indeed it might well 
be eſteem'd a Miracle in the kind, ſhou'd 
our preſent MESSENGERS go about to 

| reprelent 


: 
- 


preſs the 2. y of his Errand; 
to be wilt” that 


to exprels 


Character, 


RRFTESTION S5 ig 
repreſent their Predeceſſors in any part 7. "2, 


che! Dragnet or Cony: ation; "yer 
there. are further” Miracles 1 fer 

em 2 orm, wap er they can in ni Me 
e Apoſtolick or Mo Nenger-Avithrity. 

or 0 5 in ro a in Je 4 1 ſublime and 

ative Stile, 4. holy Apoſtle may haye 

igur of Weh a Phra as that 

of EMBASSY or EMBASSADOR, to ex- 


ſome who were ne - 
ſent of wg Errand or Meſſage at all 
Gop. himſel 22 wou' d uſe a modeſter Title 
cir yoluntary en e be- 
tween Yao Amen A4 


* Mus conſeſs for m y own part, this 
I think the Notion of an EMBASSY from 
thence to be at, beſt ſomewhar high-ſtrain'd, 
in the metaphorical way of 'Speech. But 
certain I am, that if there be any fuch 
Reſidentſbip, or Agentſhip now eſtabliſh'd; 
ris not immediately from, G op hinſaf, 
but thro the Magiſtrate, and by the Prince 
or Sovereign Power here on Earth, that 
theſe Geng emen - Agents are appointed, diſ- 
aua iſh'd; and ſet over us. They haye 
oubte * a * legal CHARTER, and 
Tis, and Precedencys, le- 
0 e — oat's 7 Arms, Colours . 


— —— 


FEW .\ 


— — — 


K 
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Mi. Barahey ay domeltto cone Tit 
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thouſand: Badges or Luer beſtow d by 
ang merely, can never be Leere 
entitie em tothe fam as Theit 


e 
who bore the immediate ' Tefimumy and 
MizacuLous STGNS Ne — 
AS OVYE. For in this caſe, chere 9 

need only of Eyes, —— Bauſe to 
— the Counts s To and as. 
knowledg the ExnassY eng 


as dvi. Av 100 I 
Box allowing ivever ends Truth, 
4 That there has been a thouſand or near 
cc two thouſand Years Succeſfton iti this 
« Commiſſion of EMBASSY: Where 
ſhall we find this Commiſſion to have lain? 
Ho has it been fupply*d ſtill, or 7. 
nem d? — How often dormant ?— How 
often divided, even in one and the fame 
Species of Claimants ?!——What Party are 
they, among Moderns, who by virtue of 
any immediate Teſtimonial from Heaven are 
thus intitled ? — Where are the LET. 
T ERS-PAT ENT? The CREDENTIALS? 
For wy ſhou'd, in the nature of the 
thing, be open, viſible, and apparent. 


A CxxTain InDian of the Train 
of the Embaſſador-Princes ſent to us lately 
from ſome of thoſe Pagan Nations, being 

engag d, one Sunday, in viſiting our Chur- 
ches, and — to ask his * 
0 


»REFL s OS.“ 


wich ſuch 


n Langunge) 

Whether the 114 — — ſeriouſly 
or in raillery, did not appear.” Bar hav- 
ing afterwards. call'd in, as he went along, 
at che Chappels 2 of his Brother- 
Embaſſadors, of the Rowiſb 2 and 
at ſome other Chriſtian Diſſenting Co 

gations, where Matters, as he perceled, 
were tranſacted with grearer Privacy, — 
inferiour State; he ask d e Whether Theſe 
4 alſo were Eigene, from the ſame 
« place.“ He wasanſwer d, < That 
2 Hg had indeed been heretofore. of the 


339 


mybs Chi 


and had Poſſeſſion of the 
A 


Places he had ſeen: But 
« they. were now ſucceeded there, by O- 
„ thers. If thoſe — reply*'d 
« the IN IAN, were Enbaſſadors from 
« the SUN; theſe, I take for n are 
« fromthe Moon.” 


" SUPPOSING; indeed, one had been no 
Pagan, but 2 good Chriſtian ; converſant 
in the original Holy Scriptures, but unac- 
quainted with the Rites, Titles, Habirs 
and Ceremonials, of which there is no 
2 in thoſe Writi Might one not 

have „ with — 2 in- 


1 
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Milc. 5. 
* 


or Livery-Man of the Train, ask'd. modeſt. 

1 ly, © How and Whence they came? Whoſe 

| « Equipage they appear d in? At Whoſe 
« Charges they were entertain d? and by 
« Whole. Suffragge or Command appointed 
« and authoriz'd?——ls it true (pray 
« $185!) that their Excellencys of the pre. 
« ſent Eſtabliſhment, are the ſole-commi|. 
« ſion d? Or are there as many real Con- 
4 miſſioners as there are Pretenders ? If ſo; 
« there can be no great danger for us, 
« which-ever way we apply our-ſelyes, 
« We have ample Choice, and may ad. 
« here to which, Co MISSION we like 
« bejt, If there be only Ons ſingle 
« Tx u E-one; we have then, it ſeems, 
« good reaſon to look about us, ſearch 
“ narrowly into the Affair, be ſcrupulous 
& in our Choice, and (as the current Phy- 
&« {ick-Bills admoniſh us) beware of Counter- 
« feits ; ſince there are ſo many of theſe 
« abroad, with Earthly Powers, and ten- 
« poral CommissS1ONSs, to back their 
« ſpiritual Pretences. —— 


*T';s to be fear'd, in good earneſt, that the 
Diſcernment of this kind will prove pr 
difficult; eſpecially amidſt this univ 
Contention, Embroil, and Fury of rel — 


Commiſſion to Commiſſan 3 and Din of 4 
Hell Anathema*s, and — od raisd 


I — 
e 00 umi“ 


— from producing __ en 
it from 0 
— or CoareRoll of Heaven, that 
th us ion into theſe 
2 refuſe to ſubmit bike 


their Title to 1 _ + or * Exami- 
nation. 


. * '£ 15 7 2 
A Pos r of our Nation nfiouates in- 
deed in their behalf, That they are fair 


enough in” this For when the 
murmuring People, dy their cho- 
ſen Ox ATOR, or Spokeſman to the 
Prieſts, ys to em, 


With Eaſe you take Ames with i 


And we who your L'E& ATION miſs 
maintain, 


Find all your Tribe in the Commiſſion are, 
And none but Hz av*x cord ſend ſo 
large a TRAIN; : 


The Arorotnt afterwards excuſing 
this Boldneſs of the People, and ſoothing 
the incens d Prieſts with fairer Words, - 

Vol. 3. Z lays 
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Miſc. g. ſays toꝰem, on a foot of Moderation, whi 
be prefires to be their Charattee 


© Tm mh fu ie he vr 
ob bea, ö r 7e. 7 
To ſhew your ſolid Science does rely _ 
So on it-ſelf, as you no Tryal fear: | 
| For Arts are weak that are of Scxp. 


TICKS ſby. 


| | Raa 
The Poet, it ſeems, never dreamt. of 4 
time when the very Countenance of Mode 
zation ſnou'd be out of faſhion with the 
Gentlemen of this Order, and the Ward 
it-ſelf exploded as unworthy of their Pro. 
fellion. And, indeed, fo far are they at 
preſent from bearing with any Scxe- 
TICK, Or Inguirer, ever ſo modeſt or dil- 
creet, that to hear an Argument on a con- 
trary fide to theirs, or read whatever may 
be writ in anſwer to their particular A. 
ſertions, is made the higheſt Crime. 
Whilſt they have among themſelves fuch 
Differences, and ſharp Debates, about their 
heavenly COMM1$SS1ON, and are even is 
one and the ſame Community or Eſtabliſh- 
ment, divided into different Sects and Head- 
ſhips; they will allow no particular Survey 
or Inſpection into the Foundations 0f 
their controverted Title. They wou'd 


have us inferiour paſſive Mortals, /amazd 


— 1 


unn... 


* GONDIBERT, Book 2. Canto 1. 1 


RREFIECTIONS. 
as we are, and behol 


ment from afar theſe tremendous Subjects a 


of Diſpute, wait blindfold the Event and 
final Deciſion of the Controverſy. Nor is 
it enough that we are merely paſſive. -- Tis 
requird of us, That in rhe midſt of this 
irreconcilable Debate concerning heayenly 
Authoritys and Powers, we ſhow'd be as con- 
fident of the Veracity of ſome one, as of 
the Impoſture and Cheat of al! the other 
Pretenders : and that believing firmly there 
is ſtill A real Co M MISSION at the bot- 
tom, we ſhow'd endure the Miſery of theſe 
Conflicts, and engage on one fide or the 
other, as we A to have our Birth or 
Education; till by Fire and Sword, Exe. 
cution, Maſſacre, and a kind of Depopula- 
tion of this Earth, it be * determin'd at 
laſt amongſt us, « Which is the true Co u- 
« MISSION, excluſive of all others, and 
« ſuperiour ro the reſt.” 


HERE our ſecular GENTLEMAN 
who in the latter end of his Diſcourſe had 
already made ſeveral Motions and Gef- 
tures which beroken'd a Retreat, made 
his final Bow in form, and quitted the 
Place and Company for that time ; till (as 
he told his Auditors) he had another Op- 


— 


* Supra, pag. 89. 
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TAE 
A NorT1on of the Hiſtorical 
Draught or Tablature 
OF THE 


Judgment of Hercules, 


According toPRoDicus, Lib. II. Xen. de Mem. Soc, 


— — 


— Potiores 

HER cor ls ærumnas credat, ſævoſque Labores, 

Et Venere, & cœnis, & plum S ARDANAP AL.. 
Juv. Sat. 10s 


— 
— — — 


Paulo de Mattheis Pinx: | Sim: Gribelin ſeulps: 


Printed firſt in the Year M. DCC. XIII. 


— — —t— —ͤ—ę—— . —U—m3 — 8 
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THE 
JUDGMENT 
OF 


HERCULES 


CY 


INTRO DUCTION. 


(..) EFORE we enter on the 
Examination of our Hiſtorical 
Sketch, it may be propet to 


remark, that by the word Ta- 
blature (for which we have yet no name 
in Engliſb, beſides the general one of Pic- 
ture) we denore, 9 to the origi- 
nal word TazuLAa, a Work not only 
diſtin from a mere Portraiture, but from 
all thoſe wilder forts of Painting which 
are in a manner abſolute, and indepen- 
dent; ſuch as the Paintings in Freſco upon 

Vod.ye TIS the 
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The Ju DGMWENT .\. 
the Walls, the Cielings, the Stair-caſes, 


the Cupolo's, and other remarkable Places 


cither of Churches or Palaces, 


(2.) Accor DINGLY We are to un, 
derſtand, that it is not merely the Shape 


or Dimenſion of a Cloth, or Board, which 
denominates the Piece, dr Tablature; ſince 
a Work of this 
any colour'd Subſtance, as it may of any 
Form; whether ſquare, oval, or round. 
Bur *tis then that in Painting we may give 
to any particular Work the name of Tabla. 


ture, when the Work is in reality © 4 Sin. 


« gle Piece, comprehended in one View, 
« and form'd according to one ſingle In- 
4 relligence, r, or Deſign; which 
& conſtitutes a real Who, by a mutual 
4 and neceſſary Relation of its Parts, the 
“ fame as of the Members in a natural 
« Body.” So that one may ſay of a Pic- 
ture compos'd of any number of Figures 
differently x 


gard to this Correſpondency or Union de- 
ſeribd, That it is no — real Piece or 


Tablature, than a Picture wou'd be a May's: 


Picture, or proper Portraiture, which re- 
preſented on the ſame Cloth, in different 
places, the Legs, Arms, Noſe, and Eyes 
of ſuch a Perſon, without adjuſting them 
according to the true Proportion, Air, and 
Character which belong d to him. 


(3.) Tris 


kind may be compos d of 


. a. re 


ang d, and without any re- 


F HERCULES. 
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(32 Tris Regulation as! place We 
in 


inferiour degrees of Painting; ſince 
the mere Flower-Painter is, we ſee, ob- 
lig d to ſtudy the Form of Feftons, and to 
make uſe of a peculiar Order, or Archi- 


tecture of Vaſes, Jars, Canniſters, Pedeſtals, 


and other Inventions, which ſerve as Ma 
chines, to frame a certain proportionate AF- 
ſemblage, or united Mals; according to 
the Rules of Perſpective; and with re- 
as well to the different ſhapes and 
Ees of his ſeyeral Flowers, as to the har. 
mony of Colours reſulting from the whole: 
this being the only thing capable of ren- 
dring his Work worthy the name of a 
Compoſition or real Piece, | 


(4.) So much the. more, therefore, is 
this Regulation applicable to Hiſton-Paint- 
ing, where not only Men, but Manners, 
and human Paſſions are N Here 
the Uni Deſign muſt with more i- 
cular eachbeß 5 preſerv'd, an tb 
the juſt Rules of Poetick Art; that in the 
Repreſentation of any Event, or remarka- 
ble Fact, the Probability, or ſeeming Truth 
(which is the real Truth of Art) may with 
the higheſt advantage be ſupported and 
advanc'd : as we ſhall better underſtand 
in the Argument which follows on the 
hiſtorical Tablature of The Judgment of 
HERCULES ; who being young, and re- 


Zz 3 | tir d 
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Ch. x. tir d to a ſolitary place, in order to deli. 


The JuDoMENt: 


berate on the Choice he was to make of 


the diflerent ways of Life, was accoſted 
as our Hiſtorian relates) by the two. God. 
es, VisxTus and PLEASURE. Tis 
on the iſſue of the — between 
5 
LES So that we may 
ve to this Piece 3 as well th. 
Title of The Education, as the Choice or 
Judgment of HERCULES. | 


— _— 


— — 


OAT, MN. 5 
Of the general Conſtitution or Ordonnance 
of the Tablature. 


(10 HIS Fable or Hiſtory may be 
variouſly repreſented, according 
to the Order of Time: 

Either in the inſtant when the two God. 
deſſes (VIX TuE and PLEASURE) ac- 
coſt HER cuLEs; 

Or when they are enter'd on their Dil- 

te; | 
ue when their Diſpute is already far ad- 


vanc'd, and VIX TuE ſeems to gain her 
Cauſe. 


„— 


(2.) Accoxixs to the fir# No- 
tion, HExCuLEs muſt of neceſſity ſeem 
ſurpriz'd 


of HERCULES. 351 

ſurpriz? di on the firſt appearance of ſuch . 1. 
miraculous Forms. He admites, he cons & 

tem ; bur is not yet ingag d or in- 
tereſted- vera x} the ſecond Notion, 

he is intere —— E — Ace- 
cording to the th# W " 
rated, and torn b Paſſions. 5 
the laſt Effort of the vitious- one, 


Et premitur ratione animus, vincique laborat, 


(3.) Ox theſe different Periods of Time, 
the latter has been choſen; as being the on · 
ly one of the three, which can well ſerve to 
expreſs the Grand Event, or conſequent Re- 
ſolution of Hex cuLEsõ, and the Choice he 
actually made of a Life full of Toil and 
Hardſhip, under the Conduct of V x g- 
Tux, for the deliverance ' of Mankind 
from Tyranny and Oppreſſion. And ' tis 
to ſuch 4 Piece, or Tablature, as repreſents | 
this Iſſue of the Ballance, in our pondering 
Hero, that we may juſtly give the Title of 
the Deciſion or Judgment of HER CULEs. 


(4.) Taz fame Hiſtory may be repre- 
ſented yet according to a fourth Date or 
Period: as at the time when HexcuLEs 
is intirely won by Virtue. But then the 
ſigns of this reſolute Determination reign- 
24 ing 


The JuUD'6ME NT), 
I ing abſolutely in the Attitude, and Air of 


our young Hero; there wou'd be no room 
left to repreſent. his Agony, or inward 
Conflict, which indeed makes the princi. 
pal Action here; as it wou d do in a Poem, 
Poet. Nor wou d there be any more room 
left in this caſe, either far the we 
Rhetorick of VIX Trug (Who mult; have 
already ended her Di or ſor the in- 
ſinuating Addreſs of PLEHASsu RR, who 
hearing her Cauſe, muſt neceſſarily ap- 
pear diſpleas d, or out of humour: a Cir- 
cumſtance which wou'd no way ſute her 
Character. * 


(5. In; the original Story or Fable of 
this Adventure of our young HRRcu- 
LE s, tis particularly noted, that /P LE 4- 
SURE advancing, haſtily before VI Tur, 
began her Plea, and was heard with 
vention; as being, firſt in turn. And as 
this Fable is wholly. Philoſophical and My- 
ral, this Circumſtance in particular is to 
be conſider'd as eſſential. Da 169 


(6.) In this third Period therefore of 
our Hiſtory (dividing it, as we have done, 
into four ſucceſſive Dates or Points of 
Time) Hex cuLzs being Auditor, and 
attentive, ſpeaks not. PLEASURE has 
ſpoken. VixTUuEs is ſtill ſpeaking. She 
is about the middle, or towards acne 

er 


— 
* 
75 - 


ATI 


ae — ary wn ys Aion are employ. 


TM Ant e 


G9" Tis evident, erer 


— — 
cording o which he wow'd repreſent 
Hiſtory, is afterwards debar d the 


to 


— — preſen, av and belo 


For if he 
es t by for hour; bs 
2 years, 


y this — he may 2 as good 
ke repeat the kme F igure ſeveral times 


over, and in one and — en Picture re- 


preſent Hex cuLEs in his Cradle, ſtrug 


pling with the ats; and the fame 
ERCULES of e, fighting with 
the Hydra, with — — with Cerbe- 
rus: which wou'd prove a mere confus d 
Heap, or Knot of Pieces, and not a ſin- 


gle intire Piece, or urs of the Hiſto- 
rical kind. 


(8.) IT may however be allowable, on 
_ occaſions, to make uſe of certain 
Enigmatical or Emblematical Deviſes, to re- 
ent a future Time: as when HER cu- 
ps yer a mere Boy, is ſeen holdi - 

{mall Club, or wearing the Skin o 
young Lion. For fo we oſten find him i 1 
e 


when he has made choice of the 


— from any other Action chan what 


— — — RR 
— — : — —— 


Ch. 1. the beſt i 
WY WV never re 


The JU Ddr 
ag rk 
& V * a ki a Li wich hi 
— . this Repreſentation —— 
wou d nevertheleſa be intirely conformable 
to Poetic Trath; which not only admits, 


but neceſſaril — or 
noſtication, — regard to the Aims 
Lives of Heroes and Great Men. Beſides 


that as to our Subject, in particular, the 
natural Genius of HzxcuLes, even in 
his tendereſt Youth, might alone anſwer 
for bis handling fach Arms as theſe, and 
bearing, as it were in play, theſe early 
tokens of the future Hero. 18 54 


(9.) To preſerve therefore a juſt Con. 
formity with Hiſtorical Truth, and with the 
Unity of Time and Action, there remains 
no other way by which we can poſlibly 
give a hint of any thing future, or call to 
mind any thing paſt, than by ſetting in view 
ſuch Paſſages or Events as have actuall 
ſubſiſted, or according to Nature might well 
ſubſiſt, or happen together in one and the 


ſame inſtant. And this is what we may 


properly call The Rule of C onſiſtency. 


( 10.) How is it therefore poſſible (ſays 
one) to expreſs a Change of Paſſion in any 
Subject, ſince this Change is made by Suc- 
I : and that in this caſe the Paſſion 
which is underſtood as preſent, will re- 
| quire 


of — 


— t — 
over, 7 — anſwer, Thar 


A 
. 
Artiſt has to leave in his 
the Tracks or F ae 
— — 
ſion together wich à declin wm, ra 
what — a ſtrong and determinate 


"with its conteary already y dichargd 


Paſſion, 
and baniſh'd. As for inſtance, when 


Tracks of Tears new fallen, with o- 
ther freſh tokens of Mo and De-. 
jection, remain ſtill in a Perſon newly 
tranſported with Joy at the ſight of a Re- 
lation or Friend, who the moment before 
had been lamented as one deceag'd or loſt. 


(11.) Ac AN, by the fame means which 
are employ d to call to mind the Paſt, we 
may anticipate te Future: as wou'd be 
ſeen in the caſe of an able Painter, * 
ſhou'd undertake to paint this Hiſto 
HERCuLEs according to the chird Jars 
or Period of Time propos'd for our hiſto, 
rical Tablature. For in this momentary 
Turn of Action, HexcuLEs rema 
ſtill in a ſituation expreſſive of Suſ 
and Doubt, wow'd diſcover nevertheleſs 
that the Strength of this inward Conflit 
was over, and that Victory began now to 
declare her- ſelf in favour of Virtue. This 

Tranſition, 


and Features Ch. 1. 
n which _— 


prehended, if one conſiders, Thar the Bo 
9 01 moves much flower than the 
Mind, is eaſily out-ſtrip'd by this latter; 
it- 
and 


that the Mind on a i 
ſelf ſome new way, the nearer Weft 
more eigen pres of the Body (fuch 25 
the: yeh. 000 uſcles about the Mouth 
and Forehead) taking the. alarm, and 
moving in an inſtant, , may leave the hea. 
vier and more diſtant to adjuſt them. 
ſelves, and change their Attitude ſome 
moments after...” |. O70 
. (x2,) TEIõ different Operation may be 
diſtinguiſh'd by the names of kin, 
and Repeal. Wy Ny 


(13.) Ir by any other method an Ar- 
tiſt ſnou'd pretend to introduce into this 
Piece any portion of Time future or ph, 
he muſt either fin directly againſt the Law 
of Truth and Credibility, in 3 
_ contrary and incompatible ; or a. 
gainſt that Law of Unity and Simplicity of 
Deſign, which conſtitutes the very Being of 
his Work. This particularly ſhews it-ſelf 
in a Picture, when one is neceſſarily left 
in doubt, and unable to determine _— 
Which of the diſtinct ſucceſſive parts of the 
Hiſtory or Action is that ver- one repre- 
ſented in the Deſign, For even here = 

e 
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eſters Ch. i. 
ae and Plin „ Thar WNW 


« is principal or chief, Sea immediate. © 


4 ly ew it-ſelf, without leaving) the Mirid 
" MAT ION. 3 wie: ke D 


I Acco XG, ro this Rule of 
( 4) 85 if one nod ask an 


the Unity o 

The Tug 2 215 Tins, inted this Hiſtory of 
The Judgment of Curl % Which 
4 of theſe four Periods or Dates of Time 
« aboye onog'd he 1 intended in his Pic- 


« ture to repreſent;” _ ppt it ſhou'd ha 
that he cou'd not readily anſwer, Tas 


dais or that: It wou d a p he 
had never form'd a real Notion his 


Workmanſhip, or of the Hiſtory tie in- 
rended to . So that when he had 
executed even to a Miracle all thoſe other 


Hen s requiſite in 4 Piece, and had fail'd 
by this fingle ingle one, he wow 'd from hence 


— — 

— 
tion, or preſent Moment of Töne, were apply'd to many fa- 
mous P much admir d in r they 
wou'd be found yery e; as we may learn by the In- 
ſtance of ORE ACTEON, one the com- 
moneſt in Painting. Hard!y is there any where ſeen a De 
ſign of this poetical Hiſtory, without a ridiculous Anticipa- 
K The Horns of Ac T £ ON, which 
are the Effect of a Charm, ſhou d naturally wait the « ceution 


of that Act in which the Charm eonfiſts, - Till the Goddeſs 


therefore has thrown her Caſt, the Hero's Perſon ſuffers not 
any Change. Even while the Water flies, his Forehead is ſtill 


ſound, Bur in the uſual Def we fee” it otherwiſe. The 
Horns are already ſprowred, if not full grown: and the God- 
dels is ſeen watering che Sprouts. -— 

| alone 
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Ch. 2. alone be prov'd to be in truth no For. 
Panter, br Artiſt in the kind, who under. 
ſtood not ſo much as how to form the rea} 
Deſign of a Hiſtorical Piece. oft + 


att... 8 * a — "I 


— —— — OR. 23 2 : 
OMA Pre Wont £5: 
Of the Firſt or Principal Figure. 


(1. O apply therefore what has becy 

id above to our immediate De. 
ſign or Tablatare in hand; we may obſerye, 
in the firſt place, with regard to H x xcn- 
L Es, (the firſt or — Figare of out 
Piece) that being plac'd in the middle, be- 
tween the two Goddeſſes, he ſhow'd by a 
skilful Maſter be ſo drawn, as even ſetting 
aſide the Air and Features of the Face, it 
ſhou'd by the very Turn, or Poſi- 
tion of the Body alone, that this young 
Hero had not wh lly quitted the ballancing 
or pondering part. For in the manner of 
his turn towards the worthier of theſe 
Goddeſſes, he ſhou'd by no means appear 
ſo averſe or ſeparate from the other, as not 
to ſuffer it to be conceiv'd of him, that he 
had ever any inclination for her, or had 
ever hearken'd to her Voice, On the con- 
trary, there ought to be ſome hopes yet 
remaining for this latter Goddeſs PL E A- 
SURE, and ſome regret apparent in He x- 


CULES 


of [HE RCULES. 
CULES. Otherwiſe we ſhou'd 
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paſs imme Ch. 2. 


diately from the third to the fourth Period; WV 


or at leaſt confound one with the other. ſ 


(2) HERCurzs in this Agony de- 
ſcrib'd, may appear either ſitting, or ſtand- 
ing: tho it be more according to probabi- 
lity for him to ſtanding; in regard 
to the preſence of the two Goddeſſes, and 
b 

My as in The Judgment of PAx1s; 
where the intereſted Goddeſſes plead their 
Cauſe before their Judg. Here the Intereſt 
of HERcurEs himſelf is at ſtake. *Tis 
his own Cauſe which is trying, He is in 
this reſpect not ſo much he Fade, as he is 


in reality the Party judg'd. 


(30 Taz fuperiour and commandi 
Paſſion of Hex curl Bs may be — 
either by 4 ſtrong Admiration, or by an 
Admiration which holds chiefly of Love. 


Ingenti perculſus amore. 


(4.) Ie the latter be us d, then the re- 
luctant Paſſion, which is not yet wholly 
overcome, may ſhew it- ſelf in Pity and 
Tenderneſs, moy*d in our Hero by the 
thought of thoſe Pleaſures and Companions 
of his Youth, which he is going for ever 
to abandon. And in this ſenſe H ER cu- 
LES may look either on the one or = 

other 


the caſe is far from being the 
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Ch. 2. other of the Goddeſſes, with this diffe. 
. rence; That if he looks on Pie 
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are, it 
ſhow'd be faintly, and as turning his Eyes 
back with vi ; having till his Action — 
Geſture turn d the other way towards Vi. 
tue. If, on the contrary, he looks on Vir. 
tue; it ought to be earneſtly and with ex. 
treme attention, having ſome of the 
Action of his Body indiming ill towards 
Pleaſure, and diſcovering by certain Fea. 
tures of Concern and Pity, intermix d with 
the commanding or conquering Paſſion, 
that the Deciſion he is about to make in fa- 
vour of Virtae, coſts him not a little. 


62 Iz it be thought fit rather to make 
uſe of Admiration, merely to expreſs the 
commanding Paſſion of HER CuLEs : then 
the reluctant- one may diſcover it-ſelf in a 
kind of Horrour, at the thought of the 
Toil and Labour, to be ſuſtain'd in the 
rough rocky way apparent-on the fide of 
VIATuk. ; 


(6.) Ag AIx, HercurLEs may be 
repreſented as looking neither towards 
VIX Tue nor PLEASsuRE, but as turn- 
ing his Eyes either towards the moun- 


, tainous rocky way pointed out to him by 


VirTuE, or towards the flowry way of 
the Vale and Meadows, recommended to 
him by PLEASuͤRE. And to theſe dif- 
ferent Attitudes may be apply*d — 

| es 
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Rules for the Expreſſion of the Tarn or Ch. 2. 
Balance of Judgment in our penſive Hero. 


(9) WuarEVYEI may be the manner 
choſen for the deſigning of this Figure of 
Hex cUuLEs, according to that part of 
the Hiſtory in which we have taken him; 
tis certain he ſhou d 1 + pick. as 155 
ther by the opening of his mouth, or 
any other ſign, to . it in the leaſt - 
bious whether IIS or ſilent. For 
"ris abſolutely requiſite that Silence ſhou d 
be diſtinctly characteriz d in Hzr cures, 
not only as the natural effect of his ſtrict 
Attention, and the little leiſure he has from 
what paſſes at this time within his breaſt; 
but in order * to give Fu appearance 
of Maj and Superiority becoming the 
Perſon 101 Charakter of pleading Ui K- 
TUE; who by her Eloquence and other 
Charms has &er this made her-ſelf miſtreſs 
of the Heart of our enamour'd Hero; 


* 


Pendetque iterum narrantis ab ore, 


This Image of the Sublime in the Diſcourſe 
and Manner of Vis Tur, wou'd be ut- 
terly loſt, if in the inſtant that ſhe- em- 

loy'd the greateſt Force of Action, ſhe 

ou d appear to be interrupted by the ill- 
tim'd Speech, Reply, or Utterance of her 
Auditor, Such a Deſign or Repreſentation 
as this, wou'd prove contrary to. Order, 


* Virg. En. Lib. 4. ver. 79. 
Vol. 3. Aa con- 
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Ch. 3. contrary to the Hiſtory, and to the Decorgm, 
HY orDecency of Manners. Nor can one well 
avoid taking notice here, of that general 
Abſurdity committed by many of the 
eſteem' d great Maſters in Painting; who in 
one and the ſame Company, or Aſſembly 
of Perſons 1 employ d, and united 
il | according to the Hiſtory, in one ſingle or 
i common Action, repreſent to us not only 
two or three, but ſeveral, and ſometimes al! 
ſpeaking at once. Which muſt naturally 
have the fame effect on the Eye, as ſuch a 


| 
it 
[| Converſation wou'd have upon the Ear; 
| 
| 
| 


* 


were we in reality to hear it. 


— 


CHAP. Il. 
[| Of the Second Figure. 


(I.) X FTER what has been faid on 
A the Subject of HexcuLEs, it 

appears plainly what the Attitude muſt be 

of our ſecond Figure, VIX TuER; who, as 
ve have taken her in this particular Period 
( | of our Hiſtory, muſt of neceſſity be ſpeak- 

| ing with all the Force of Action, ſuch as 
_— wou'd appear in an excellent Orator, when 
at the height, and in the moſt affecting 
part of his Diſcourſe. 


(2.) SHE ought therefore to be drawn 


ſtanding ; ſince 'tis contrary to all . 
p- 
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Appearance, and even to Nature /it-lelf, 
that in the very Hear and higheſt Tranf- 
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rt of Speech, the Speaker ſhou d be ſeen 


icting, or in any Poſture which might ex- 
preſs Repoſe. | 


(3.) Sus may be habited either as an 
AMAzON, with the Helmet, Lance, and 
in the Robe or Veſt of PALNUASs; or as 
any other of the Virtues, Goddeſſes, or 
Heroines, with the plain original Crown, 
without Rays, according to genuine An- 
tiquity. Our Hiſtory makes no mention 
of a Helmet, or any other Armour of 
VisTUE. It Pray only to underſtand 
that ſhe was dreſsd neither negligently, nor 
with much ſtudy or ornament. If we fol- 
low this latter method, we need give her 
only in her hand the am * Magi- 
ſterial Sword; which is her true characte- 
riſtick Mark, and wou d ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſh her, without the Helmet, Lance, or 
other military Habit. And in this manner 
the oppoſition between her- ſelf and her Ri- 
val wou'd be ſtill more beautiful and regu- 
lar. « But this Beauty, ſays one, wou d 
« be diſcoverable only by the Learned.“ 
Perhaps ſo. But then again there wow'd 
be no loſs for others: ſince no-one wow'd 
find this Piece the leſs intelligible on the 
account of this Regulation. On the con- 
trary, one who chanc'd to know. little of 


* Parazonium, 


Aa 2 An'i- 
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Antiquity in general, or of this Hiſtor 
in particular, wou'd be till further to 

if upon ſeeing an armed Woman in the 
Piece, he ſhou'd repreſent to himſelf either 
a PALLAS, a-BELLON A, or any other 
warlike Form, or Deity of the female kind, 


(4.) As for the Shape, Countenance, or 


Perſon of VIX Tr uE; that which is uſually 


given to PALLAS may fitly ſerve as a Mo- 
del ſor this Dame; as on the other ſide, 
that which is given to VENus may ſerve 
in the ſame manner for her Rival. The 
Hiſtorian whom we follow, repreſents 
VisxTUuE to us as a Lady of a goodly 
Form, tall and majeſtick. And by what 
he relates of her, he gives us ſufficiently to 
underſtand, that tho ſhe was neither lean, 
nor of a tann'd Complexion, ſhe muſt have 
diſcover d however, by the Subſtance and 
Colour of her Fleſh, that ſhe was ſuffi- 
ciently accuſtom'd to exerciſe. PL x 4- 
SURF, on the other hand, by an exact Op- 
poſition, is repreſented in better caſe, and 
of a Soſtneſs of Complexion ; which ſpeaks 
her Manners, and gives her a middle Cha- 
rater between the Perſon of a Venus, 
and that of a BAcCHINAL Nymph. 


(5.) As for the Poſition, or Attitude of 
VIX Tu; tho in a hiſtorical Piece, ſuch 
as ours is deſign'd, *rtwou'd on no account 
be proper to have immediate recourſe * 
| the 


IR ne 


to ſtand firm with her 

foot, having the other a 

and rais d on a broken CO 
rock, inſtead of the H or little Globe 


on which we fee her ufually ſetting her 
foot, as trium in thoſe of the 
emblematick kind. A particular advantage 
of this Attitude, fo judiciouſly aſſign d to 
VIX Tu by antient Maſters, is, that it 
expreſſes as well her aſpiring Effort, or AF 
cent — the Stars and Heaven, as her 
Victory and Superiority over Fortune and 
the World. For ſo the Poets have, of old, 
deſcrib'd her: 


* Negata tentat iter via. 
I Virtatiſque viam deſerit ardue. 


And in our Piece particularly, where the 
arduous and rocky way of VI XT uE requires 
to be emphatically repreſented ; the aſcend- 
ing Poſture of this «ne with one Foot 
adyanc'd, in a fort of Action, over 
the rough and thorny Gro muſt of 


* Horat. Lib. 2. Od. 2, 
+ Idem ibid. Od. 24. 


Aa 3 neceſ⸗- 
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Ch. 2 neceſſity, if well executed, create a due 
and add to the Sublime of this * an. 

tient Poetick Work, Nn 


(6.) As for the Hands or Arms, which 
in real Oratory, and during the ſtrength of 
| Elocution, muſt of neceſſity be active; 
1 tis plain in reſpect of our Goddeſs, that the 
| Arm in particular which ſhe has free to her- 
ſelf, and is neither encumber'd with Lance 
or Sword, ſhowd be employ'd another 
way, and come in, to ſecond the Diſcourſe, 
| accompany it, with a juſt Emphaſis 
8 and Action. Accordingly, Vix Tut wou'd 
then be ſeen with this Hand, turr'd either 
upwards to the rocky Way mark'd out by 
her with approbation; or to the Sky, or 
| Stars, in the ſame ſublime ſenſe ; or domn- 
| wards to the flowry Way and Vale, as in a 
deteſting manner, and with abhorrence of 
what paſſes there; or laſt of all (in a dif: 
dainful ſenſe, and with the fame appearance 
of Deteſtation) againſt Preasuke her- 
ſelf Each Manner wou'd have its peculiar 


ht _—— 


— — 


* As antient as the Poet HESIOD: which appears by 
the following Verſes, cited by our Hiſtorian, as the Founda- 
tion, or firſt Draught of this HERCULEAN Tablature. 


| Thy & 38 xaxorila x, inadvr ior tains 

| "Puidias. ein & sds, pea d efyy31 vaics 

Tis & Ane ifeaTa Wot merracorde tuner 

"AdDeve]ci. puaxgds 5 x, 56 % in aui, 

Kal Temyus vd oro eig dxew innlas 

Px ain q vreiſa Tine, νν,ẽEEu-ui wr idr. 
advantage. 
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advantage. And the beſt Profit ſhowd be Ch. 2. 

"ade of rhis Arm and Hand at liberty, to VV 

expreſs either the Diſapprobation or the Ay 

plauſe propos d. It might prove, however, 

2 conſiderable advantage to our Figure of 

VIX Tu if holding the Lance, or Impe- 

rial Sword, ſlightly, with one of her Hands 

ſtretch'd downwards, ſhe cou'd, by that ve- 
Hand and Action, be made to expteſs 

4 latter meaning; opening for that pur. 
ſe ſome of the lower Fingers of this 

Hand, in a refuſing or repelling manner; 

whilſt with the other Arm and Hand ar li- 

berty, ſhe ſhow'd exprels as well the former 

meaning, and point out to Hzxcures 

the way which leads to Honour, and the 

juſt Glory of heroick Actions. 


(7.) Fx 0M all theſe Circumſtances of 
Hiltory, and Action, accompanying this 
important Figure, the difficulty of the De- 
ſign will ſufficiently appear, to thoſe who 
carry their Judgment beyond the mere Form, 
and are able to conſider the Character of 
the Paſion to which it is ſubjected. For 
where a real Character is mark*d, and the 
inward Form peculiarly deſcrib'd, *ris neceſ- 
fary the outward ſhow'd give place. Who- 
ever ſhowd expect to fee our Figure of 
VirTus, in the exact Mein of a fine Talker, 
curious in her Choice of Action, and form- 
ing it according to the uſual Decorum, and 
regular Movement of one of the fair Ladys 

Aa 4 of 
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Ch. 3. of our Age, wou'd certainly be far wide 
Sof the Thought and Genius of this Piece. 
Such ſtudy'd Action and artificial Geſture 
may be allow'd to the Actors and Actrices 
of the Stage. But the good Painter muſt 
come a little nearer to TxuTH, and take 
care that his Action be not theatrical, or at 
ſecond hand; but original, and drawn from 
| . NaTuRrE her-ſel Now altho in the 
| N Tenour of Diſcourſe, the Action 
| of the might be allow' d to appear ſo 
far govern'd and compos d by Art, as to re- 
| tain that regular Contraſte and nice Ballance 
| of Movement which Painters are apt to ad- 
| mire as the chief Grace of Figures; yet in 
this particular caſe, where the natural Es- 
gerneſs of Debate, ſupported by a thorow 
Antipathy and Animoſity, is join'd to a 
ſort of enthuſiaſtick Agitation incident to 
| our prophetick Dame, there can be little of 
£ that faſhionable Mein, or genteel Air ad- 
mitted. The Painter who, in ſuch a Piece 
as we deſcribe, is bound to preſerve the 
heroick Stile, will doubtleſs beware of re- 
g- his Heroine as a mere Scold. 

et this is certain; That it were better for 

him to expoſe himſelf to the Meanneſs of 
ſuch a Fancy, and paint his Lady in a high 
Rant, according to the common Weakneſs 
of the Sex, than to engage in the Embe- 
liſnment of the mere Form; and forgetting 
the Character of Severity and Reprimand 
belonging to the illuſtrious Rival, — 
"FX | er 


wt 
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her to us a fair ſpecious Perſo free of Ch. 
Emotion, and without — Dor nord, 


Movement which ſhould expreſs the real 
Pathetick of the kind. 


— — 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Third Figure. 


(1) FYONCERNING PrzAsuxx 
there needs little to be ſaid, after 

what has been already remark'd in relation 
to the rwo preceding Figures. The Truth 
of Appearance, that of Hiſtory, and even the 
Decorum it- ſelf (according to what has been 
explain'd above) require evidently that in 
this Period or Inſtant deſcrib'd, PLRA- 
SURE ſhowd be found filent. She can 
have no other Language allow'd her than 
that merely of the Eyes. And *rwou'd be a 
happy Management for her in the Deſign, 
if in turning her Eyes to meet thoſe of 
HER curES, ſhe ſhou'd find his Head and 
Face already turn'd ſo much on the con- 
trary ſide, as to ſhew it impoſſible for her 
as yet to diſcover the growing Paſſion of 
this Hero in favour of her Rival. By this 
means ſhe might ſtill with good right re- 
tain her fond Airs of Dalliance — — 
ſhip ; as N 7705 diſcoyer'd no reaſon 
ſhe has to be diſlatisfy'd. . | 
2.) SRE 
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c Sur may be drawn either fandiyy, 


leaning, ſitting, or hing; without a Crown. 
or eld er with Roſes, or with Myr. 
tle; according to the Painter's Fancy. And 
fince in this third Figure the Painter has 
ſo great a liberty left him, he may make 
good advantage of it for the other two; to 
which this latter may be ſubjected, as the 
laſt in order, and of leaſt conſequence. 
1 Tr which makes the greateſt 
difficulty in the Diſpoſition or Ordonnance 
of this Figure PLEBASuRE, is, that not- 


vwithſtanding the ſupine Air and Character 


of Eaſe and Indolence, which ſhow'd be 
ven her, ſhe muſt retain ſtill ſo much 
ife and Action, as is ſufficient to expreſs 
her perſuaſive Effort, and Manner of Indi- 
cation towards her proper Paths ; thoſe of 


the flowery kind, and Vale below, whither 


ſhe wou'd willingly guide our Hero's ſteps. 
Now ſhowd this Effort be over-ſtrongly 
expreſs d; not only the ſupine Character 
and Air of Indolence wow'd be loft in 
this Figure of PLEASURE; but, what is 
worſe, the Figure wou'd ſeem to ſpeak, or 
at leaſt appear fo, as to create a double 
Meaning, or equivocal Senſe in Painting: 
which wou d deſtroy what we have eſta- - 
bliſh*d as fundamental, concerning the ab- 
ſolute Reign of Silence thro- out the reſt 
of the Piece, in favour of VIX TuE, = 

ole 
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ſole ſpeaking Party at this Inſtant, or third Ch 4. 
— — F 


(4) AccorDING to a Computation, 
which in this way of Reaſoning might be 
made, of the whole Motion or Action to be 

ven to our Figure of PLRASuR R; ſhe 
ſhow'd ſcarce have one fifth reſervꝰd for that 
which we may y call active in her, 
and have already term d her perſuaſive or 
indicative Effort. All beſides ſhowd be em- 
ploy'd to expreſs (if one may ſay fo) her 
Inaction, her Supineneſs, Efeminacy, and in- 
dulgent Eaſe. The Head and Body might 
intirely favour this latter Paſſion. One 
Hand might be abſolutely reſign'd to it; 
ſerving only to ſupport, with much ado, 
the wi — Body. And if the other 
Hand be requir'd to expreſs ſome kind of 
Geſture or Action towards the Road of 
Pleaſures recommended by this Dame; the 
Geſture ought however to be flight and 
negligent, in the manner of one who has 


given over ſpeaking, and appears weary 
and ſpent. | 


(5. Fox the Shape, the Perſon, the 
Complexion, and what elſe may be further | 
remark'd as to the Air and Manner of 
PLEASURE; all this is naturally compre- 


hended in the Oppoſition, as above ſtated, 
between Her fel and VIRTuE. 


CHAP. 


372 The JuD GMENT 
(CHAP. V. | 
1 Of the Ornaments of the Piece; and chiefly 
of the Drapery, and Perſpective. 


4 | (1.Y T IS ſufficiently known, how great 
7 a liberty Painters are ws 
" take, in the colouring of their Habits, and 
of other Draperys belonging to their hiſto. 
4 rical Pieces. If they are to paint a Roman 
lt People, they repreſent em in different Dreſ- 
Ill ſes; tho it be certain the common _ 
among *em were habited very near alike, 
and much after the fame colour. In like 
manner, the Egyptians, Jews, and other an- 
1 tient Nations, as we may well ſuppoſe, 
RI bore in this particular their reſpective Like- 
I neſs or Reſemblance one to another, as at 
lt preſent the Spaniards, Italians, and ſeveral 
| other People of Europe. But ſuch a Re- 
1 ſemblance as this wou'd, in the way of 
1 Painting, produce a very untoward effect; 
| as may eaſily be conceiv d. For this reaſon 
the Painter makes no ſcruple to introduce 
1 Philoſophers, and even Apoſtles, in various 
= Colours, after a very extraordinary man- 
ner. *Tis here that the hiftorical Truth 
muſt of neceſſity indeed give way to that 
which we call Poetical, as being govern'd 
not fo much by Reality, as by Probability, 

or 
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* 


who uſes his Privilege or tive in 
this reſpect, ought however to do it cau- 
tiouſly, and with diſcretion. And when 
— 2 requires that he ſhou d preſent us 
his Philoſophers or Apoſtles thus variouſly 
colour'd, he muſt take care at leaſt fo to 
mortify his Colours, that theſe plain poor 
Men may not appear, in his Piece, adorn'd 
like ſo many Lords or Princes of the mo- 
dern Gatb. 


(2.) Ir, on the other hand, the Painter 
ſhou'd happen to take for his Subje ſome 
ſolemn Entry or Triumph, where, accor- 
ding to the Truth of Fa&, all manner of 
Magnificence had without doubt been ac- 

y diſplay'd, and all forts of bright and 

8 heap'd together and ad- 
vanc'd, in emulation, one againſt another; 
he ought on this occaſion, in breach of 
the hiſtorical Truth, or Truth of Fact, to 
do his utmoſt to diminiſh and reduce the 
exceſſive Gayety and Splendour of thoſe 


Objects, which wou' d otherwiſe raiſe ſuch 


a Confuſion, Op cy, and Riot of 
Colours, as wou d to any judicious Eye 
appear abſolutely intolerable. 


(3.) IT becomes therefore an able Pain- 
ter in this, as well as in the other parts of 
his Workmanſhip, to have regard princi- 
pally, and aboye all, to the Agreement or 

Cor- 


| 


= — 
- — pay .- -— "X 
* > 


The JUDGMENT 
Correſponden And to that 


Wend tis nec ay he thou'd form in his 


Mind a certain ote or Character of Uni. 


#3, Which being happily taken, you d ou 
of the many Colours of his Piece, produce 
(if one may ſay ſo) 4 particular diſtindt Sye. 
czes of an original kind: like thoſe Com. 
poſitions in Muſick, where among the dif. 
ferent Airs (ſuch as Sonatas, Entrys, or 
Sarabanas) there are different and diſtindt 
Species; of which we may fay in parti. 
cular, as to each, © Thar it has its own 


4 proper Character or Genius, peculiar to 


cc it- 2 | 

(40 Trus the Harmony of Painti 
requires, © That in whatever K de 
« Painter begins his Piece, he ſhou'd be 
4 ſure to finith it in the ſame,” 


— 


(5. Fa1s Regulation turns on the 
principal Figure, or on the two or three 


which are eminent, in a Tablature com- 


pos'd of many. For if the Painter 
to give a certain Height or Ric of 
Colouring to his principal Figure; the reſt 
muſt in proportion neceſſarily partake this 
Genius. But if, on the contrary, the Pain- 
ter ſhou'd have chanc'd to give a ſofter 
Air, with more Gentleneſs and Simplicity 
of colouring, to his principal Figure; the 
reſt muſt bear a Character proportionable, 
and appear in an extraordinary Py 
that 
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conteſt, reign thro the whole of his De- 


ſign. | ; 


(6.) Our Hiſtorical Draught of HRR- 
curs Will afford us a very clear example 
in the caſe. For c—_— that the Hero 
is to appear on this occaſion retir'd and 
gloomy; being withal in a manner naked, 
and without any other Covering than a 
Lion's Skin, which is it-ſelf of a yellow 
and dusky colour; it wou'd be really im- 
practicable for a Painter to repreſent this 

rincipal Figure in any extraordi: 
þrighraek or luſter. From whence it fo 
lows, that in the other inferiour Figures or 
ſubordinate-parts of the Work, the Painter 
muſt neceſſarily make uſe of ſuch till 
quiet Colours, as may give to the whole 
Piece a Character of Solemnity and Sim- 
plicity, agreeable with it ſel Now ſhow'd 
our Painter honeſtly go about to follow his 


Hiſtorian, ä to the literal Senſe of 


the Hiſtory, which repreſents VIX Tu 
to us in a reſplendent Robe of the pureſt 
and moſt gloſſy White; *tis evident he muſt 
after this manner deſtroy his Piece. The 
goo Painter in this, as in all other occa- 
ions of like nature, muſt do as the good 

Poet; who undertaking to treat ſome com- 
mon and known Subject, refuſes however 
to follow ſtrictly, like a mere Copyiſt or 
Tranſlator, any preceding Poet or Hiſto- 
rian ; 


a oy J UDC =. 


*Pablice materies privati-juris erit, ſi 
5 —.— moraberis orbem - 


| D 24100] 24 35 
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G0 As for what: Klare to the Per, 
ſpeciive or Scene of our hiſtorical Piece, it 
t ſo to i- ſelß a8 to make u 
i y conceive that tis in the C 
and in a place of Retirement, near ſome 
Wood ed or For oreſt, — — whole Action 
es. For G - impertinent to 
\drchiteGare- or Buildings of what - 
ever kind in view, as tokens of as. 
Diverſion, or Affairs, in a 
choſen to denote Solitude, I 
and premeditated Retreat. Beſides, that 
according to the Poets (our Guides and 
Maſters in this Art) neither the Goddeſſes, 
nor other divine Forms of whatever kind, 
car d ever to preſent themſelves to human 
Sight, elſewhere, than in theſe deep Re- 
es. And tis worth. obſerving 
how particularly our p! biloſophical Hiſto- 
rian Aae ts to ar y way of preven- 
tion, of the ſolitary place where H oo 1 
N — 9 and of his Tho of 

is Apparition : w 
from thiſe — may be conſkri'd 


* Hor. de Art. Poet. v. * 


vas 
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hence-forward as a mere Dream; but as 
ſuch, a truly rational, and divize-one, 


lace of Viet us, fituated on a 
after the ical way; as we ſee re- 
d in ſome Pieces d upon this 
ject; there is nothing of this kind ex- 
preſs d by our Hiſtorian. And ſhou d this 
or any thing of a like nature preſent it- 
ſelf in our Deſign, it wow d fill the Mind 
with foreign Fancys, and myſterious Views, 
no way agreeable to the Taſte and Genius 
of this Piece. Nor is there any thing, at 
the ſame time, on PLEASuRE's fide, to 
anſwer, by way of oppoſition, to this Pa- 
lace of VI KT uE; which, if expreſs d, wou d 
on this account deſtroy the juſt Simplicity 
and Correſpondency of our Work. 


(9.) AnoTHer Reaſon againſt the 
Perſpectiue- part, the Architecture, or other 
{tudy'd Ornaments of the Lanaskip-kind, 
in this particular Piece of ours, is; That 


in reality there being no occaſion for theſe 


Appearances, they wou'd prove a mere In- 
cumbrance to the Eye, and wou'd of ne- 
ceſſity diſturb the Sight, by diverting it 
from that which is principal, the Hiſtory 
and Fa, Whatſoever appears in a hiſto- 
rical Deſign, which is not eſſential to the 
Action, ſerves only to confound the Repre- 
ſentation, and perplex the Mind: more 

Vol. z. » particularly, 


zer 
Ch. 4. 


(8.) As to the Fortreſs, Temple, or Pa- 
Mountain, 


. 
wih P 


* 
Ch. 4. 


Me Job EME NT 
particularly, if 'theſe Epiſodict parts ard ſo 
fively wrought,/ as to vie w irh the princi- 
pal Subject, and contend for Precedene 
with the Fgares and hum Life. A 
Deſign, or Tablature, fnou' d, at firſt view, 
diſcover, What Natwre it is deſign d to imi- 
tate; what Life, whether of che higher or 
lower kind, it aims chiefly to repreſent. 


The Piece muſt by no means be equivocal 
or dubious; but muſt with eaſe diſtingui 
or' as 


it-ſelf, either as hiſtorical and moral, © 
perſpettive and merely natural. If it be 
che latter of theſe Beautys, which we de- 
ſire to ſee delineated according to its pet- 
fection, then the former muſt give place. 
The higher Life muſt be allay'd, and in a 
manner diſcountenanCed and obſcur d; 
whilſt the lower diſplays it-ſelf, and is ex- 
hibired as principal. Even that which ac- 
cording to a Term of Art we — 
call Srill-Lzfe, and is in reality of the 
and loweſt degree of Painting, muſt have 
its Superiority and juſt Preference, in a Ta- 
blature of its own Species. Tis the {ame 
in Animal-Pieces; where Beaſts, or Fow! 
are repreſented. In Landskip, Inanimates 
are principal: Tis the Earth, the Water, 
the Stones, and Rocks which live. All o- 
ther Life becomes ſubordinate. Humanity, 
Senſe, Manners, muſt in this place yield, 
and become inferiour. *Twou'd be a fault 
even to aim at the Expreſſion of any real 
Beauty in this kind, or go about to animate 
or 
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. 
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| 
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* 
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or heighten, in any conſiderable degree the 
accompanying; Figures of Men, or Deitys 
which are accidentally introduC'd,, as-Apr 
endices, or Ornaments, in ſuch a Piece, 
2 if, on the contrary, the human Speries 
be that Which firſt preſents it - ſelf in a Pic- 
ture; if it be the iatelligent Life, which is 
ſer to view; tis the other Species, the other 
Life, which muſt then ſurrender and bes 
come ſubſervient. The merely natural muſt 
pay homage to the hiſtorical or maral. Eye- 
ry Beauty, every. Grace mult be  {acrific'd 
to the real BEAu r x of this firſk and higheſt 
Order. For nothing can be more deform d 
than a Confuſion of many Beautys: 
the Confuſion, becomes inevitable, where 
the Subjection is not compleat. 


(10.) By the ward Mo AL is unders 
ſtood, in this place, all ſorts of judicious 
Repreſentations of the human Paſſions; as 
we ſee. even in Battel-Pieces;; (excepting 
thoſe of diſtant | Figures, and, the diminu- 
tive kind ; which may rather be conſider d 
as a ſort of Laxdskip. In all other martial 
Pieces, we ſee expreſs' d in lively Action, 
the ſeyeral degrees of Valour, Magnanimi- 
ty, Cowardice, Terrour, Anger, accord- 
ing to the ſeveral Characters of Nations, 
and particular Men. Tis here that we 
may ſee Heroes and Chiefs (ſuch as the 
ALEXANDERS Or CONSTANTINES) 


appear, even in the hotteſt of the Action, 
B b 2 with 


5 


2 3. 
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(31) Bux as the Moral, part is diffe. 
rently, treated in « Poem, from what it is in 
Hiſtory, or in a Philoſophical Work; fo. mill 
it, of right, in Painting be far differently 
treated. from what it naturally is, either in 
the Hiſtory, or Poem. For want of a right 
Coed g of this Maxim, it often hap- 
that by endeavouring to render a Piete 
| Prohly moral and learned, it becomes tho. 
rowly ridiculous and impertinent. 


(12) Fox, the ordinary Works of 
-SCULP,TURE, ſuch as the Low-Relieves, 
and Ornaments of Columns and Edifres, 
great allowance is made, The yery Rules 
of Perſpective are here wholly reyerg, as 
neceſſity requires, and are accommodated 
8 the Circumſtance and Genius of the 
Place or Building, according to à certain 
Oeconomy or Order of a particular and 
diſtinct kind; as will eaſily be obſeryd 
by thoſe who have thorowly ſtudy'd the 
TRAIAN and AN TO NINUuS Pillars, and 
other Relieve- Works of the Antients. In 
the fame manner, as to Pieces of  ingray'd 
Work, Medals, or whatever ſhews it: ſelf 
in one Subſtance (as Braſs or Stone) or on- 
by Shade and Light (as in ordinary 
5 Drawings, 
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£19 'or Stamps) 
low 7200 yes, many 0 

ntaſtick, Wars Weyl 15650 
Tis here, that we have free —— wich 
fox whatever is ber che emblematical, or 
enigmatich. But for the co 3 iwita- 
tiye and illuſive” Art of PAINT ING, 
whoſe Character it is to em ply in her 
Works the united Force of different Co- 
ſours; and who, ſurpaſſing by ſo 

recs, and in ſo many Privi epes, all'o- 

ther human Fiction, or imitative Art, aſpites 
in a directer manner towards Deceit, and a 
Command over our ye! ery Senſe; the, maſt 
of neceſſity abatidon reh is ver- 
learned, humorous, or witty, to maintain 
her-ſelf in what is natural, ' credible, and 
winning of our A {ſſent : that ſhe may thus 
acquit 17 of what is her e — 
vince, the ſpecious Appearante of the Objects 
ſhe repreſe fads Ochelwile wel 2 
rally bring againſt her the juſt Criticiſm of 
HoRACE, 5 the ſcenical Repreſentation 
lo nearly allyd to her: 


Quodcungae oſtendis miki f ſic, ered od 


(x3: Vs are therefore to conſider this 
as a lure Maxim or Obſervation in Paint- 
ing, © That a hiſtorical and moral Piece 
« muſt of neceſſity loſe mach of its natu- 
© ral Simplicity and Grace, if any thing 
of the emblematical or ret kind be 


Bb 3 « viſibly 


bo 


Gro, ©. Fand Gtectly ihrefinin d 48 ff 


_— JouDohkhtT\ 


py rig the. Cue the * Zouiath, 
Wen its twelve Signs were introdued. 
Now this being an Appearance which car. 
tys not any manner” of {militude or c 
lourable reſemblance to an yy ing extant th 
real Nature; it cannot po Aibly N 27 bo 
Win the Senſe, br Hens eh 
any Poerical Eaaßaß ſtaſin, er 7 5 
or Falth.” For by means of theſe, 
we ate cafily induc d to Fat Fs A 


Realitys thoſe divine Perſonages ha mita- 
culous Forms, which the leaditi Painters, 


— 7 and inodern, have ſpeciouſl * 
gn'd, according to the partſcular D 
6 F Theology of their Rees reli 150 


national Beliets. But for our Tablature in 


particular, it catrys nothing with it of the 
mere emblematical or enigmatitt kind: fince 


for what relates to the double Way of the 
Vale and Mountain, this may naturally and 
with colourable appearance be repreſented 
at the Mountain's foot. But if on the Sum- 
met or higheſt Point of it, we ſhotfd place 


the Fortreſs, or Palace of Virtue, rifing a- 
bove the Clouds, this word immediate- 


uy e che . 1 Air to 


8 4 
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* This i is what 22 APHAEL himſelf — 2 in his fa 
mous Deſign of The Judgment of PARIS. But this Piece 


having been never painted, but defign'd- only for MARC 


ANTON IO's engraving, it comes not within our Cen- 
ſure; as appears by What is ſaid in the Paragraph juſt pre- 


Feding. | 


our 
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ur Picture, and. of necefity deſtrgy its Ch. 
ate Split, nd. DAUur Aber LL 
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—— 0 NIN I We Un L rhis 
1 lay along Ur . 2 Thar 
« the fewer the Objects are, beſides, thoſe 
« which are abſolutely neceſſary in a Piece, 
« the eaſier it is for the Eye, by one ſimple 
Act and in one View, to comprehend 
tha Sum or Whole,” The multiplication 
of Subjects, tho ſubaltern,; renders the 8 
ordination more difficult to execute in the 
Ordonnance or, Compoſition of a Work. 
And if the Subordination be not perfect, 
the Order (Which makes the Beauty) re- 
mains imperfect. Now the Faubordination 
can neyer be perfect, except © When the 
Ordonnance is ſuch, that the Eye not on- 
« ly runs oyer with caſe the; ſeveral, Parts 
* of the De gu, (reducing, ſtill its View 
each moment on the principal Subject on 

uhich all turns) but when the ſame Exe, 
without the leaſt detajnment in any of 
« the, particular, Parts, and reſting, as,ir 
were, immovable in the middle, or cen- 
ter of the Tablature, may ſee at once, in 
« an agreeable and perfect Correſpondency, 
& all which is there exhibited to the Sight.” 


— 8 T — — —_— 
3 d , 3k . 


* This is what the Grecian Maſters ſo happily expreſs'd, by 
the ſingle word Bugyvor]ov« See Characteriſticks, V aL. 
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5 of the ſeparate 

2 Figures 

A Pen fog uch as the.“ e 

2 or Divinity. in e Sky, the. Winds, 

Cupids, Bir ds,.. 5 | nor other 

looſe Pieces which are i d without 

any abſolute; neceſſity, and in a 0 ol 
Humour, , Bur as ack belong chi 


the ordinary Life, to the C anc 
mid kind; our T ins, which on the 
contrary is wholly Epick, Himgichs ich, and in 
the Tragicl Stile, — not ſo eaſi an 
mit of any Boas, in this light way. 


OM — ien 
(2) WE 121 beſides. conſidet, chat 
whereas the Mind is — led to fancy 
Myſtery in a Work of ſuch a Genins or 
Stile of Painting as ours, and to confound 
with each other the two diſtinct kinds of 
the Emblematick and merely; J Hiſtorical or 
Poetick ; we ſhou'd take care not to afford 


* 
an - 136 T ({ 
—— 3 5 3 ee 1 ens 4 +41 ST a0 4 
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* This is — of the b > of it is _ 
ly ornamental, and not eſſential in the Phect ; 3 = making pare 
of the Hiſtory, ar Fable u:ſelf, 1: 49 2191qR9 


it 
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it this oecaſion of Error and Deviation, by Ch. % 


introdacing into a Piece of fo uniform a 


ſupplemen 
e 
the 80 ing the Se, 


d ſerve only to diſtract or diſſipate the 
—— and confound the Jy .of the 
— eg 


TY TI 4 
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Ws L it then 
4 2 a eres re 


Damen in company with W 
« without otherwiſe | chem 
zan, e an- 
ſwer, it is ; and not that only, but 
certain an imfellible, in the caſe 97 one 
who has the leaſt Genius, or has, ever 
heard in genetal concerning HErCuLEs, 
without 10 ones nes ver 

Hiſtory in icular. " Me if norwirh- 
ſtanding this we wotrd needs add ſome ex- 
teriour marks, more declaratory ang deter- 


minative of theſe two P e ge, r 


TUE and PLEASURE, 
form'd, however, withou any Ce 

recourſe” to white is abſolutel 57 the 25 
blem-kind. The Manner che this may be 
erplaim d as follows. 4 18 


(4. Tas Enegy or ct 8 of 
—_ IEG to the moral Philoſo- 
phy of highe note among the Antients, 
was exprels'd in the double effect of 

For- 


: 
: 
: 
x 
: 
N 


: 
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martial Dame, who 


ground, and OL 
Tree, forming a kind of Bower and Co 


ALEXANDER the Great, 


The JuDEmER Y 


Ch. 6. * Forbearuuae and: Indurence, or what 
NV ay otherwiſe call; Refrcinmene and) Yu 


7. For- dhe former, the, Bit or Briale 
Cd ſomewhere on hg 0 of Virtus, 
may ſerve as Emblem ſufficient ; and for 
the ſecond, the Helmet may, ſerye in the 
ſame manner: eſpecially ſince they are 
each of them A nances eſſential to 
Heroes (Who, in the quality of Warriors, 
were alſo Subduers or Managers of Hor. 
ſes) and that at the ſame g's theſe arc 
really portable Inſtruments, fuch as the 


be well ſuppos d to have brought . 
with be.. VI TT) foo ON 


(5. Ox the fide of PLEASux xy cer- 
tain Vaſes, 6 phages e | bose 
Plate, wrought in the figures , of Satyrs 
Fauns, and Bacchaxals, ma ſerve to expres 
the Debauches of the Table: kind. And 


certain N thrown careleſly on the 
hung upon a neighbouri 


for this luxurious Dame, may ſerve ſuth- 
ciently to ſuggeſt the Thought of other lu- 
dulgences, and to ſupport the Image of the 


effeminate, indolent, and amorous Paſſions. 


the emblem Moral Philoſophy of the Antients, Mbence 
that known Precept, Avi 9 Amxx, $vuSTINB, & 
A'BSTINE-» | 


5530 Karleoia, 'Efſreglia : They were deſcrib'd as Siſters in 
atith 
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f HERCULES. 
Beſides that for this latter kind, we 
reſt ot tis what the Painter 
y fail ene ting to che full. T 
fear ! leſt be owd'overdo'this part, 
5 the Affection too much to the liſa. 
ppeatance will; no doubt; be ſtrong- 
Me in all the Features and Pr 
| fly "this * fe; which is of a 
reliſh far more ar, and vulgarly in- 
60 than 1 oppo. to it, in 
We Ben. erh inge 231 
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gong oral 6a, Brendan? li 


1. E may conelade this Argument 
N W Sy eneral Reflection, which 


ſeems to ariſe huturally from what has been 
ſaid on this Subject in particular; © That 
in a real Hiſtory-Painter, the fame Know- 
« ledg, the ſame Study, and Views, are re- 
4 quid, as in 4 real Poet. Never can 
Is Poet (whilſt he juſtly holds that han) 
become a Relator, ot Hifforian at 
He is allo d only to deſcribe a ſin gle 
Action; not the Actions of a fin — — Man, 
or People. The Painter is'a Hiſtorian a 


the fame rate, but ſtill more-narrowly — 

fin'd, as in fact appears; ſince it wou'd 

certainly prove a more ridiculous Attempt 

to comprehend two or three diſtinct Ac- 

tions or Parts of Hiſtory in one Pave, 
rc 
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. Poem. to ente 57 10 
80 ng 57 11 ne NAS % 
0 T 18, well known, go to each 
Species of Poetry, there are natural Pro- 
ions and Limits aſſign it wou d 
a. groſs Abſurdity indeed to 1 
that in a Poem; there was nothing w 
we cou'd call Meſure, or * — 
merely in the Verſe... An Elegy, and an 
Epigram have each of em their Meaſure 
and Proportion, as well as a Tragedy, or 
Epick Poem. In the e 25 5 


Painting, Sculpture, or St 
particular Meaſures which tick for rh Thar - 
call 4 Piece: as for inſtance, in mere Por- 


traiture, « Head, or Buſt ; the former of 
which muſt xetain ings LOG whole, or at 


leaſt a certain the Neck; huh 
latter the Sl 


ems a 8 
the Breaſt, If — A re 
trench the Pie is 2 be, ?Tis then 


Trunk, or diſmember'd Body, 
which preſents it-ſelf to our Imagination; 


and this too not thro. ule merely, or gn 
the account of cuſtom, 22 2 Let 


and by the nature of 4 

ſince — 5 are ſuch and ſuch N the 
human Body, which are haul match'd, 
and muſt a in company: the Section, 
if unskilfully made, being 1 in reality horrid, 


and — rather an Amputation in 
Surgery, than a ſeemly Diviſſon or Separa- 


tion 


| us {HEAC 2 EY 
tion ones. | thas at 
that in ire eee 4 ai che patch 


or Works of Imitation, 4 es R 
« drawn fro Nature, with the 927 


« of raiſing 


h u hy — 4 . 
« natural S or according 
4 real Bey and Tharp 9000 be eh be ha 


2 — . in certain compleat Portions or 
4 which repreſent” the —— 
her Union of each” part 

Nature, with intire NATURE Fel an 
And tis this natural 1 
ticipating Senſe of Unity, which makes — 
give even to the Wor s bf our inſeriour 
Artizans, the name of Pjttes- by way of 
Lene and as e the MS 

and Truth of Work, 


85 Ix agen aged ht, 


ly in the Formation of an 1 ly 

beautiful in this higher cfign'; 
twere to be wifi d that che Artiſt, who 
had Underſtanding enough to comptehend 
what 4 yal Piete or Tablature” i imported, 
and who, in order to this, had acquir'd the 
Knowledg of 4 hole Zn Parts, wowd 
afterwards apply himſelf to the Study of 
moral and poeriek omg thar by this means 
the Thoughts,” Sentiments, or | Manners, 
which hold the firft rank in his biftorical 
Work, might appear ſurable to the higher 
and nobler Species of Humanity in which 
he practis d, to the Genius of the Age 

whic 


— 
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main Action which he choſe — 
He would then naturally learn to reject 


thoſe falſe Ornaments of /afſet?ed,/Grazes, 


exapgerated' Paſſions, byperbolical and prodi- 
gious' Forms; which equally — 
capricious and groteſgue, deſtroy the juſt 
mplicity,' and Unity, eſſential in a PIRCE. 
And for his Colouring; he wou d then ſoon 
find how much it e him to be re- 
ſerv'd, ſevere, and chaſte, in this particu- 
lar of his Art; where Luxury and Liber. 
tiniſm are, by the power of Faſhion and 
the modern Taſte, become ſo univerſally 
eſtabliſh'd. vg: 


0 :) *T1s evident however from Reaſon 
it- I as well as from * Hiſtory and Ex- 
perience, that nothing is more fatal, either 
to Painting, Architecture, or the other 
Arts, than this falſe Reliſh, which is go- 
vern'd rather by what immediately ſtrikes 
the Senſe, than by what conſequentially 
and by reflection pleaſes the Mind, and 
fatisfies the Thought and Reaſon. So that 
whilſt we look on Painting with the ſame 
eye, as we view commonly the rich Stuffs, 
and colourd Silks worn by our Ladys, 
and admir'd in Dreſs, Equipage, or Furni- 
ture, we muſt of neceſſity be effeminate in 
our Taſte, and utterly ſet wrong as to all 


= 
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Judgment 


HERCULES. 


judgment and Knowledg in the kind. For 
of thi imitatiue Art we may juſtl lay; 
«That tho It botrows help indeed from 
Colours, and uſes them, as means, to 
« execute its Deſigns; It bas nothing, 
4 however, more wide of its real Aim, or 
more remote from its Intention, than to 
« make 4 ſbem of Colours, or from their 
mixture, to raiſe a * ſeparate and flat. 
« tering Pleaſure to the SENSE.“ | 


2 ——__—_ 1 <> 


* The Pleaſure is plainly foreign and ſeparate; as having 
no concern or * in the proper Delight or Entertainment 
which naturally ariſes from the Subject, and Workmanſhip it- 
ſelf. For the Subject, in reſpect of Pleaſure, as well as Sci- 
ence, is abſolutely compleated, when the Deſign is executed, 
and the propos d Imitation once accompliſh'd. And this it 
always is the beſt, when the Colours are moſt ſubdu d, and 
made ſubſervient. | 


A LETTER 


Concerning 


the ART, or SCIENCE of 


DESIGN, 


Written from ITALY, 


on the occaſion of the Zudgment 
of Hercules , 


7; 
MY L OKDBT TTY 


— - Ante omnia Mie. 


Vins: Georg. Lib. 2. 


I 


— — 


Tus Letter comes to Your Lord- 
ship accompany'd with a ſmall Writing 
intitled ANoTioNn. For ſuch alone 
can that Piece deſervingly be call'd, 
which aſpires no higher than to the for- 
ming of a Project, and that too in ſq 
vulgar a Science a Painting. But what- 
ever the Subject be; if it can prove any- 
way entertaining to You, 't will ſuffi- 
ciently anſwer my Deſign. And shou'd 
it poſlibly have that good ſucceſs , I 
Shou'd have no ordinary opinion of my 
Project: ſince I know how hard it wou'd 
be for any-one to give Your Lordship a 
rcal Entertainment by any thing which 
Cc3 Was 
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ulefull 


O this account I muſt by way of 
prevention, inform̃ Your Lotdship , thit 
after I had conceiv'd my NOTTOx 
ſuch as You ſee it upon paper, I was 
nor contented with this, but fell imme. 
diatly to work, and by the Hand of a 
Maſter- Painter brought it into Practice, 
and form'd a real Deſign. This was not 
enough. I reſolv'd afterwards to ſte whit 
effect it woud have, when taken out of 
mere Black-and- White, into Colours: 
And thus a Sketch was afterwards drawn, 
This pleas'd ſo well; that being incou- 
rag'd by the Virtuoſi, Who are fo emi. 
nent in this part of the World, I re- 
ſolv'd at laſt to engage my Painter in 
the great Work. Immediatly a Cloth 
was beſpoke of a ſutable Dimenſion, 
and the Figures taken as big or bigger 
than the common Life; the Subject being 
of the Heroick kind, and requiring ra- 
ther ſuch Figures as shou'd appear abo- 
ve ordinary Human Statute, | 


Tus my NoTr on, as light as it 
may prove in the Treatiſe , is become 
very ſubſtantial in the Yorkmangship. The 
Piece is ſtill in hand; and like to con- 

tmue 
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tinue ſo, for ſome time. Otherwiſe the 
firſt Draught or Deſign shoud have ac- 
company'd the Treatiſe; as the Trea- 
tiſe does this Letter. But the Deſn 
having grown thus into 4 Sketch, as the 
Sketch afterwards into & Pitture, I 
thought it fir Your Lordship shoud ei- 
ther tee the ſeyeral Pieces together, or 
be troubled only with that which was 
the beſt; as undoubtedly the great one 
muſt prove, if the Maſter I employ 
ſinks not very much below himſelf, in 
this performance. 


Fax ſurely shoud I be, My Lord, 
from conceiving any Vanity or Pride 
in Amuſements of ſuch an interior Kind 
as theſe; eſpecially were they ſuch as 
they may naturally at firſt ſight appear. 
I pretend not here to apologize either 
for them, or for mr ſe Your Lordship 
however knows I have naturally Am- 
bition enough to make me deſirous of 
employing my-ſelf in Buſineſs of a hi- 
gher Order: ſince it has been my for- 


tune in publick affairs to act often in 
concert with You, and in the ſame 
Views on the Intereſt of Europe and 
Mankind. There was a Time, and that 
a very early one of my Life , when I 
was not wanting to my Country, in this 
0 Cc 4 _ 


reſpe&. But after ſome years of hearty 
Labour and Pains in this kind of Work. 
manship , an unhappy Breach in my 
Health drove me not only from the ſeat 
of Buſineſs, but forc'd me to ſeek theſe 
foreign Climates; where, as mild as 
the Winters generally are, I have with 
much adoe liv'd out this latter - one; 
and am now, as Your Lordship finds, 
employing my-ſelf in ſuch eaſy ſtudys 
as are the moſt ſutable to my ſtate of 
Health, and to the Genius of the Coun- 
try where Iam confin'd. 


Tris in the mean time I can, with 
ſome aſſurance, ſay to Your Lordshipin 
a kind of ſpirit of Prophecy , from what 
I have obſerv'd of the riſing Genius of 
our Nation, That if we hve to fee a 
Peace any way anſwerable to that gene- 
rous ſpirit with which this Warr was 
begun, and carry'd on, for our own Li- 
berty and that of Eu ROE; the Figu- 
re which we are like to make abroad, 
and the Increaſe of Knowledge, Indus- 
try and Senſe at home, will make united 
BRITAIN the principal ſeat of Arts; 
and by her Politeneſs and advantages 
in this Kind, will show evidently, how 
much she has been owing to thoſe Coun- 
cells, which taught her to excrt __ 

| 0 
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ſo reſolutely in behalf of the common 
Cauſe, and that of her own Liberty, 
and happy Conſtitution, neceſſarily in- 
cluded. | 


-I c an myſelf remember the Time, 
vhen, in reſpect of Mus 1 c'x,our reig- 
ning Taſte was in many Degrees — 

riour to the French. The long Reign 
of Luxury and Pleaſure, under King 
CHARLES the Second, and the foreign 
helps and — advantages given to 
Muſick in a following Reign, cou'd not 
raiſe our Genius the leaſt in this reſpect. 
But when the Spirit of the Nation was 
grown more Free; tho? engag'd at that 
time in the fierceſt Warr, and with 
the moſt doubtfull ſucceſs, we no ſoo- 
ner began to turn our-ſelves towards 
Muſick and enquire what ITALy in 
part:cular produc'd, but in an inſtant 
weoutſtrip'd our neighbouring FRENCH, 
enter'd into a Genius far beyond theirs , 
and rais'd our- ſelves an Ear, and Judg- 


ment not inferiour to the beſt now in 
the World. 


In the ſame manner, as to PAIN. 


IN G. Tho' we have as yet — of 
our own native Growth in this Kind 


worthy of being mention'd ; yet ſince 
Cc 5 - . the 
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the Publick has of late begun to expreſz 
a Relish for Engravings, Drawings, Co. 
pyings, and for the original Paintings 
of the chief Italian Schools (ſo contra. 
ry to the modern French) 1 doubt not, 
that in very few Yeats, we shall make 
an equall progreſs in this other Science. 
And when our Humour turns Us to cul. 
tivate theſe deſigning Arts; our Genius, 
Jam perwaded, will naturally carry Us 
over the ſlighter Amuſements , and lead 
Us to that higher, more ſeriouſe, and 
noble Part of Imitation, which relates 
to Hiſtory, Human Nature, and the thief 
Degree or Order of BzAuTyY; I mean 
that of the rational Life; diſtin&t from 
the merely vegetable and ſenſible ; as in 
Animals, or Plants: according to tho- 
ſe ſeveral Degrees or Orders of Pain- 
ting, which Your Lordship will find 
ſuggeſted in this extemporary Notion I 
have ſent You. 


As for ARCHITECTURE, tis no 
wonder if ſo many noble Deſigns of this 
Kind have miſcarry'd amongſt Us; ſin- 
ce the Genius of our Nation has hither- 
to been ſo little turned this way, that 
through ſeveral Reigns we have pa- 
tiently ſeen the nobleſt publick Buil- 
dings perish (if I may fay fo) * 
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the hand of one ſingle Court - Architect; 
who, if he had been able to have profi- 
ted by Experience, wWou'd have long 
ſince, at our expence, have proved the 
greateſt Maſter in the World. But I 
queſtion whether our Patience is like to 
hold much longer. The devaſtation fo 
long committed in this Kind, has ma- 
de Us n to grow fude and clamo- 
rous at the hearing of a new Palace 
ſpoilt, of a new Deſign committed to 
— rash or impotent Pretender. 


'T 1s the good Fate of our Nation 
in this particular, that there remains 
yet Two of the nobleſt ſubjects for Ar- 
chitecture; our Princes Palace and our 
Honſe of Parlemem. For I can't but fan- 
cy that when Whitehall is thought of, 
the neighbouring Lords and Commons 
will at the ſame time be plac'd in bet- 
ter Chambers and Apartments than at 
preſent ; were it only for Majeſty's ſake 
and as a Magnificence becoming the 
Perſon of the Prince , who here appears 
in full ſolemnity. Nor do I fear that 
when theſe new ſubjects are attempted, 
we shou'd miſcarry as groſsly as we ha- 
ve done in Others before, Our Stare in 
this reſpect, may prove perhaps more 
fortunate than our Charch in having 

ke bn 
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wayted till a national Taſte was form'd, 

ore theſe Edifices were undertaken. 
But the Zeal of the Nation couꝰd not, it 
ſeems, admit ſo long a Delay in their Ec. 
cleſiaſtical Structures; particularly their 
Metropolitan. And ſince the Zeal of this 
ſort has been newly kindled amongſt Us, 
we may ſee actually from afar the many 
Spires ariſing in our great City, with 
ſuch haſty and ſuddain growth as may 
be the occaſion perhaps that our imme- 
diate Relish may be hereafter cenſur'd 
as retaining much of what Artiſts call 
the Gothick Kind. 


HARPD LN, indeed, as the Publick 
now ſtands, shou'd we bear to ſee a 
Whitehall treated like a Hampton-Court, 
or even anew Cathedral like St. Paur's. 
Allmoſt every - one now becomes con- 
cern'd , and intereſſes himſelf in ſuch 
publick Structures. Even thoſe Pieces 
too are brought under the common Cen- 
ſure, which, tho' rais'd by private Men, 
are of ſuch a Grandeur and Magnificen- 
ce, as to become National Ornaments. 
The ordinary Man may build his Cot- 
tage, or the plain Gentleman his Coun- 
try-Houſe according as he fancys: But 
when a great Man builds, he will find 
little Quarter from the Publick, 2 

ea 
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ſtead of a beautyfull Pile, he raiſes, at 
a vaſt expence, ſuch a falſe and coun- 
terfeit Piece of Magnificence as can be 
juſtly arraign'd for its Deformity by ſo 
many knowing Men in Art, and by the 
whole People; who, in ſuch a Conjunc- 
ture, readily follow. Opinion. 


In reality the People are no ſmall Par- 
tys in this Cauſe. Nothing moves ſuc- 
ceſsfully without em. There can be 
no Pus LI R, but where they are in- 
cluded. And without 4 Publick Voice, 
knowingly guided and directed, there 
is nothing which can raiſe a true Am- 
bition in the Artiſt; nothing which can 
exalt the Genius of the Workman; or 
make him emulous of after- Fame, and 
of the approbation of his Country, and 
of Poſterity. For with theſe he naturally, 
as a Freeman, muſt take part : in theſe 
he has a paſſionate Concern, and Inte- 
reſt, rais'd in him by the ſame Genius 
of Liberty, the ſame Laws and Govern- 
ment by which his Property and the 
Rewards of his Pains and Induſtry are 
ſecur'd to him, and to his Generation 
after him, | 


_ Evxxy thing co-operates, in ſuch 
a State, towards the Improvement of _ 
9 
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and Sctenec. And for the deſgning Arti 
in particular, ſuch as Architecture, Pan. 
15 and Statuary, they are in a manner 
link d together. The Taſte of one kind 
brings neceſſarily that of the Others a 
long with it. When the free ſpirit of a 
Nation turns it ſelf this way; Jucde mene 
are form'd; Criticks ariſe; the publick 
Eye and Ear improves; a right Taſte 
prevails, and in a manner forces its way. 
Nothing is ſo improving, nothing ſo 
natural, fo con: gema to the liberal Arts, 
as that reigning Liberty and high ſpirit 
of a People, which from the Habit of 
judging in the higheſt Matters for them. 
ſelves, makes em freely judge of other 
ſubjects, and enter thorowly into the 
Characters as well of Men and Manners, 
as of the Produtts or Works of Men, in 
Art and Science. So much, My Lord, 
are we owing to the Excellence of our 
national Conſtitution, and legal Monars. 
ehy; happily fitted for Us; and which 
alone cou'd together ſo mighty a 
People; all sharers (tho' at ſo far a diſtan. 
ce from each other) in the Government 
of themſelves ; and meeting under one 
Head in one vaſt Metropolis; whoſe e. 
normous Growth, however cenſura- 
ble in other reſpects, is actually a 
Cauſe that Workmanship and * 
0 


of ſo many Kinds ariſe to ſuch per- 
fection. | 


W x 4 T. Encouragement | ur: higher 
Powers may thipk fit to give theſe grow. 
ing Arts, I vill not pretend to gueſs. 
This I only know; that tis fo much 
for their advantage and Intereſt to make 
themſelves the chief Partys in the Cau- 
ſe, that I wish no Court or Miniſtry, 
beſides a truly virtuous and wite one, 
may ever concern themſelves in the Af. 
fair. For shou'd they do ſa; they woud 
in reality do more harm than good: ſin- 
ce *tis not the Nature of a Court (ſuch 
as Courts generally are) to improve, 
but rather corrupt 4 Taſte. And what is 
in the Beginning ſet wrong by their ex- 
ample, is hardly ever afterwards reco- 
verable in the Genius of a Nation. 


Cox TEN T therefore I am, My 
Lord, that BRI T TAI ſtands in this 
reſpect as she now does. Nor can one, 
me thinks, with juſt reaſon regret her 
having hitherto made no greater Advan- 
cement in theſe affaires of Art. As her 
Conſtitution has grown, and been eſta- 
blish'd, she has in proportion fitted her- 
ſelf for other Improvements. There has 
been no Anticipation in the Caſe. And 
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in this ſurely she muſt be eſteem'd 
wiſe,as well as happy; that e're she at. 
tempted to raiſe herſelf any other Taſte 
or Relish, she ſecur'd her ſelf a right. 
one in Government. She has now the ad- 
vantage of beginning in other Matters, 
on a new foot. She has her Models yet 
to ſeek, her Scale and Standard to form, 
with deliberation , and good Choice, 
Able enough she is at preſent to shift 
for her-ſelf; however abandon'd or help. 
leſs she has been left by thoſe whom it 
became to aſſiſt her. Hardly, indeed, 
cou'd she procure a ſingle p Lhe for 
the training of her Youth in Exerciſes. 
As good Souldjers as we are, and as good 
Horſes as our Climate affords, our Prin- 
ces rather than expend their Treaſure 
this way, have ſuffer'd our Youth to 
paſs into a foreign Nation, to learn to 
ride. As for other Academys, ſuch as tho- 
ſe for Painting , Sculpture , or Archi- 
tecture, we have not ſo much as hear'd 
of the Propoſal ; whilſt the Prince of 
our rival Nation raiſes Academys , breeds 
Youth, and ſends Rewards and Penſions 
into foreign Countrys , to advance the 
Intereſt and Credit of his own. Now if 
notwithſtanding the Induſtry and Pains 
of this foreign Court, and the ſupine 


Un-concernedneſs of our own; the na- 
tional 
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tional Taſte however riſes, and allready 
chews it - ſelf in many reſpects beyond 
that of our ſo highly aſſiſted Neigh- 
bours ; What greater Proof can there be 
of the ſuperiority of Genius in one of 
theſe Nations, above the other? 


*T 1s but this moment that I chance 
to read in an Article of one of the Ga- 
zetts from PARIS, that 'tis reſolved 
at Court to eſtablish a new Academy for 
political affairs. ,, In it the preſent 
„ Chief-Miniſter is to preſide : having 
„ under him ſix Academiſts douez des 
„ Talens neceſſaires —— No Perſon to 
„ be receiv'd under the age of twenty 
z five. A Thouſand Livers Penſion for 
„ each Scholar — Able Maſters to be 
„ appointed for teaching them the ne- 
„ ceſſary Sciences, and inſtructing them 
„ in the Treatys of Peace and Allian- 
„ces: which have been formerly ma- 
„de — The Members to aſſemble 
„ three times a Week —— C'eſt de ce 
„ Seminaire (ſays the Writer) qu'on fi- 
„ Tera les Secretaires q Ambaſſade ; qui 
„ par degrez pourront monter à de plus 
3, hauts mplois. 55 


3 uus x confeſs, My Lord, as great 
an Admirer as I am of theſe regular 
3 Dy __ 
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Inſtitutions, I can't but look upon ay 
Academy for Miniſters as a very extraor. 
dinary Eſtablishment; eſpecially in ſuch 
a Monarchy as FRANCE, an at ſuch 
a Conjuncture as the preſent, It looks 
as if the Miniſters of that Court had 
diſcover'd lately ſome new Methods of 
Negotiation, ſuch as their Predeceſſours 
RICHELIEu and MAZARIN never 
thought of: or that, on the contrary, 
they have found themſelves ſo declin'd, 
and at ſuch a loſs in the Management 
of: this preſent Treaty as to be forc'd 
to take their Leſſon from ſome of thoſe 
Miniſters with whom they treat: a Re- 
roach of which, no doubt, they mult 
e highly ſenſible. 


Bur 'tis not my Deſign here, to en- 
tertain Your Lordship with any Reflec- 
tions upon Politicks, or the Methods 
which the FRENCH may take to raiſe 
themſelves new Miniſters, or new Ge- 
nerals; who may prove a better Match 
for Us than hitherto, whilft we held 
our old. 1 will only ſay to Your Lord- 
Ship on this ſubje& of Academys ; that 
indced I have leſs concern for the De- 
ficiency of ſuch a one as this, than of 
any other which cou'd be thought of, 
for ENGLAND; and that as for a Se. 

m- 
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minary of Statesmen, I doubt not but, 
without this extraordinary help, we 
shall be able, out of our old Stock; and 
the common courſe of Buſineſs, conſ- 
tantly to furnish a ſufficient Number of 
able- headed and duly qualify'd Perſons 
to ſerve upon occaſion; either at home, 
or in our foreign Treatys; as often as 
ſuch Perſons accordingly qualify'd shall 
duly , honeſtly , and bona fide be requir'd 
to ſerve. 


I RETURN therefore to my Virtuo. 
ſo- Science: which being my chief Amu- 
ſement in this Place and Circumſtance 
Your Lordship has by it a fresh Inſtan- 
ce that I can never employ my Thoughts 
with ſatisfaction in any ſubject , without 
making You a Party. For even this ve- 
ry NoT1ioN has had its riſe chiefly 
from the Converſation of a certairi Day 
which I had the Happineſs to paſs a 
few Years ſince in the Country,; with 
Your Lordship, ”T'was there You shew'd 
me ſome Ingravings which had been 
ſent You from ITALY; And one in 
particular, I well remembet; of which 
the ſubje& was the very fame with that 
of my written N 0 T10N inclos'd. But 
by what Hand it was done, or after 
what Maſter; or how executed, I have 

Dd z quite 
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quite forgot. Twas the Summer-ſeaſon, 
when You had Receſs from Buſineſs; 
And y have accordingly calculated this 
Epiſtle and Project for the ſame Receſs 
and Leiſure. For by the time this can 
reach ENGLAND, the Spring will be 
far advanc'd, and the national Affaires 
ih a manner over, with thoſe who are 
not in the immediate Adminiſtration. 


WrRE that indeed Your Lordship's 
Lott, at preſent; I know not whether 
in regard to my Country I shou'd dare 
throw ſuch Amuſements as theſe in 
your way. Yet even in this Cale, I 
wou'd venture to ſay however, in de- 
fenſe of my Project, and of the Cauſe 
of Painting; that cou'd my young He- 
ro come to Your Lordship as well re- 
preſented as he miglit have been, either 
by the Hand of a MARAT or a ] ok- 
DANO (the Maſters who were ſtill in 
being, and in repute, when I firſt tra- 
velld here in ITALY) the Picture it- 
ſelf, whatever the Treatiſe prov'd, wou'd 
certainly have been worth notice, and 

might 


—— 


Carlo Marat was yet alive, at the time this Letter 
was written; but had been long ſuper- annuated, and in- 
capable of any conſiderable Performance. 
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might have become a Preſent worthy 
of our Court, and Prince's Palace; 
eſpecially were it ſo bleſs'd as to lodge 
within it a royal Iſſue of her Majeſty s. 
Such a Piece of Furniture might well 
fit the Gallery, or Hall of Exerciſes, 
where our young Princes shou'd learn 
their uſual leſſons. And to ſee VIRTuRE 
in this Garb and Action, might perhaps 
be no ſlight Memorandum hereafter to 
4 royal out h who shou'd one Day come 
to undergo this Tryal himſelf; of which 
his own Happineſs, as well as the Fate 
of Euxop E and of the World wou'd 
in ſo great a Meaſure depend. 


Turs, My Lord, is making (as 
You ſee) the moſt I can of my Praject, 
and ſetting off my Amuſements with 
the beſt Colour I am able; that I may 
be the more excuſable in communica- 
ting them to Your Lordship and expreſ- 
ling thus, with what Zeal I am, 


Mx Lon Ds 
Tour Lorship's 


| moſt faithfull 
a N. S; humble Servant. 
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BRA HAM (Patriarch) his Character and 
Liſe. Vol. iii. pag. 52, 33, 124 
Abſolute Power, See Arbitrary. 2 8 
Abſolute Princes. i. 203. Seem to act by Coun- 
ſel and Advice. i. 210, 211. Their Education 
and Manners. ibid. No real Society in Abſolute Govern- 
ment. i. 105, 106. No Publick, or Senſe of publick 
Good. 107. No ſocial or common Affection. ibid. No 
Community or Mother-Country. iii. 143. Abſolute Mo- 
narchy, debauching in religious and moral Principles. i. 
107. iii. 3 10, 311. Neceſſary Subjection and Homage in 
Abſolute Government. Js i. 219. iti. 172 
Academick Philoſophy. i. 18, 25% Its Excellence. i. 81, 
256. ii. 189, 191, 230, 231, &c. 305, 6. See Sceptick. 
Academick Founder and Succeſſor. li. 252, 4 
Academick Diſcipline amongſt the Antientss i. 122. ii. 191 
Academiſts ; their way of arguing unſutable to the impatient 
Humour of our Age. ii. 189, 191 
Academys for Exerciſe, wanted for our Youth, Unhappily 
negletted. i. 332, 334. See Exerciſes, School, Univerſity. 
ACTEON: a common Abſurdity in the Pictures of his Me- 


tamorphoſis. i. 357 
Actions: Spring of Actions. ü. 86 
Activity, or Action, how neceſſary to Mankind. ii. 131,132 
Actor (Stage) i. 7 
— the Publick, 8 i 
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Admiration. 2 of t dn, Wonder.” 7, At. 


ii. 3245, 3255 6, "KC, Ses 
Juſt Admiration, fi. 29 
Admiration founded in the natural aw ary Imaging- 
tion of a ſublime and beautiful in"things. i. 138, 139, 


336, 337. i. 28, 29, 30, 394, 420, 421, 429, 430. ii. 
30, 31, 2, 3, &C. —_ 35 4,5, 6 

Admiration. Motive, or =p to Philoſophye ili. 37, 

. Reſtraint of it in Philoſo phy. +. ii. 35, 36, a 202, 203 

Admiration, a ſtrong one, if 4 rom. that of Love, 
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Advice. See Treatiſe of: - vix. Vol. i. 1530 154, &c. 
KG Vv r. Its Deſcription. ii. 386. Origin and enormous 
Growth -of Superſtition from E OY T. ii. 38/ 288. 
. tl. 42, 43, 443 45, 46, &c. Natural as well as Political 
Cauſes. lit 45, 46. Unſociableneſs of Religion, mutual Al- 
horrence of Worſhippers, and Perſecution of Sefts begun 
from hence. ii. 387, 388. iü. 42, 59, 60, 61, 62, 80, 81, 
82, &c, Unhappy Settlement, Cantonment and Agra- 
 rian of the primitive Egyptians. i lit» 42, 43, 4, 53 6, Ke. 
_ #&gyptian Myſterys. iii. 245, See Hierarchy, Prieſthood, * 
Egyptian Loan. i. 35%. Carechiſm and Catechumens orig} 
_ nally Ægyptian. iii. 245+ Ses Circumciſion. 
JETHIOPI A. Its Empire and han reap lite” RY 49. 


Ethiopian Spectator. i. $2, - 35 95 
Affectation in Behaviour ite to — i. 190 
Affectation in Belief, Faith, Religion, Praiſe. i. 6, 7 34, 3 


36, 41, & 
Affection: Natural Affection towards Moral Beauty. i. a 


Social Aﬀeftion + Enjoyment. i. $10, 371. Social ah 
tion conſtſi d in Love of Country, &cc. iii. 143, 144, 5, 
6, 7, &c. In Parental,  Filial Affection. iii. 145. 
Strength of Social 2 i. 16. Conjugat Affection. 

*Tis by Alcan merely that a Creature is eſteem d good or 
ill. ü. 21, 22 
Private or Self- Affection. ii. 22. When vitious. ii. 22, 23, 
24, 25» When good. 4 1. 23, 24 
Reflex Aſſection. ii. 28. Unequal Aſſection, 
lis 31. ſition of the Aﬀettions. It, $2 
Religious Affection. ii. 75, See Devotion, Enthuſiaſm. 
Syſtem of the Affections. ii. 85. That Syſtem . — a, 


Three kinds of Aſfectiont. i. 25, b7 
Degress of Affection: i. $7, 88, KG 


"FF. Affection: 


FIND E X. 


AﬀeRion: Private Aſſeckion too weak, "when ? ii. 99. If 
fettions towards private Good, neceſſary. its 90 


Energy of Natural Affections. ii. 101 102, 103, &c, 
What Pleaſure attends the very Diſlurbances \ belonging td 
Natura Affection. ii. 106, 107% Effefts ef Natural 
Affection. ii. 107, 108, &c. Partial Aſſection has no 
foundation in Reaſon. iii. 11 1. How ſlender Satisfac- 
tion it affords. Ai. 112, 113 
Intire Affection, its Advantages. 3, 114 
Analyſis or Plan of the ons, as A human 
Happineſs or Unhappineſs. iii. 195, 196, 7, 8, 9, &c. 
ey 1 Un. itt, 222. The Jame pete 
42 145 
Balance of 7 — | ii. 92, 95, 1 5 137 5 Fs 
Exerciſe of the Social or Naturgs Affections, ary 
to Man. il. 134, 13% r3 
Of the Affections hich relate to the immediate Self, or 
private Intereſt of the Creature. Hi. 139 
Unnatural Affection, i. 163, 164, &. ' Their Conſeq - 
ces. il. 168, 169, Kc. 


Age, the preſent : improving, in our Nau why 2 #, 3 
La, 


Agrarian ; untoward-one in the Egyptian State. it, 43. How 
accaſion'd. . 4% 45, $7458 


Air of Perſon : Seo d 
Alchymy. ü. 184, 190 377. iii. 160 
Alchymiſts: why their Philoſophy till prevails ſo much in 


aur Age. ii. 189, 190 
ALCIBIADES, | wort - tu 128 
ALEXANDER the Great. 1. 249, 325 

Modern Alexanders. PRIDE i. 227 
Amanuenſis, the Author's. © 4 30% K. 36, 190 


Ambitign, is 32 31 325, 326, 327. ü. 137 2 
Amble: common Amble, Pace, or Canterbery of Writers. 


i. 25, 26 
Amorous Paſſion : What Occaſion 7 Diſorder. i it. 151, 152, 
* I — | ” 8 153, &c . 


Amour. Manner of it with the Fair Sex. ili. 115. Hiſto- 
<4 an Amepre "i. 176, as See —— Novel, 


Amphictonian Counſel. | | iü. 138 

Amphitheater. (See Gladiator.) RN. 21 \ | 
—— Spectacles. i. 270 

ANACHARSIS. „ e = /-/ 


Anatomy of the Mind. i. 205, 207. of the Body 9 
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Angels: Angelical C gs 1 
8 ng ca om any. w A h 
Anger: Uſe of the P in the inſeriaur Orders of 2 
tures, and in the ordinary Characters of Men. ii, 1 
145. Is ill Effefts, when indulg d. ii. 145, 146, 147, 
Void in the higheſt and moſt virtuous Characters. ii, 144. 
Anger an Acknowledgment of Juſt and Unjuſt. ii. 419, 420 
imal: How becomes a Part of another Syſtem. ii. 18, 


Animal-Syſtem. ibid, 
Wild and Tame Animals of the ſame Species, how dif. 
ferent. | ü. 132 
Anſwers to Books. iii. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, &c. Anſuer- un 
ters. ibid. and | | 270, 271 
lis 96. iü. 220 

Anticipation. ii. 420. See Pre- conception. b 
Anticipation and 12 ü. 356 


Repeal. 
Antidote to Enthuſiaſm : See Enthuſiaſm, 
A their Diſcipline of Youths i. 122. ts 191. See A- 


Antient Policy, in the Affairs of Religion and Philoſophy, 
i. 17, 18. it. 262 

AN TIPAT ER. le 249 

Antipathy, religious. See Religion. 

APELLES. i. 227. See Painter. 

APO TT o. iii. 233. Apollo and Muſes. i. 5, 6, 7. (Se 

Muſes, Pythian, Delphick.) ) | 

Apologue. iii. 206, 207. See Fable, Mythology, Eſop. 

Apology, practice of. i. 329, 330. See Preface, 

Appearances ; See Species. 


Appetites high, eager, iu. 177 
Appetite, elder Brother to Reaſon. 1. 187 


Applauſe: See Praiſe. 
ARATUS, Poet, "Roy ili. 238 
Arbitrary Power, i. 220. The ſweet and bitter. ibid. 
Arbitrary Power, or al ſolute Monarchy, deſtructive of Arts. 
i. 219, 220, 221, 237, 233, &c. iii. 23» See Abſolute 
Power, Tyranny, Will. 3 
Ac A DIA. i. 21 
Architecture, Barbarous, Gothick. i. 353. True and natu- 
ral, independent of Fancy. ibid. Founded in Truth and 


Nature, | iii. 181 
Architect ambitious, iii. 133 
ARISTIDES., | i. 267 
ARISTOPHANES. le 245 


ARISTOTLE cited, i. 142, 143, 242, 242, 244, 245z 
246. ii, 66, 139, 259, 280. (See Peripatetick.) * 
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arm: Secular -Arm, deliver over. 1.68. ii, 110 
Arms and Hands, expreſſive in Oratory. ii. 366" 


ARTHUR King. — iü. 112 
Articles of Belief, (Sve Belief, Divinity.) * 
Artiſans. i. 192. Artiſan honeſt, reſolure. 1. 262 
Aniſts rejoice in Criticiſm.” i. 235, 261, Virtue and Gene- 
roſiy of Artiſts. i. 261, 262; &c, (See Poet, Painter, 
Architect, ext) * OS | | 
Arts and Sciences how rais'd and improv'd, i. 239, &. 
| 248, &c. iii, 136, 137, 138, 139, &. 


Arts and Virtues mutual Friends. i. 338 
Aſſemblys (Publick) demand Reſpect᷑. i. 75 
Atellan (Plays) | | i. 251 


Atheiſm: its Conſequences with reſpect to Virtue: il. 69, 70. 
. Compar'd in that reſpect with Theiſm. ü. 72, 73, 74 
Atheiſm from Superſtition, ii. 335, 336, 337, 33% Martyrs 
for Atheiſm. iii. 64, Atheiſm preferable to Superſtition, 
i. 41. iii, 126, 127, 128. Faith of Atheiſm. ti. 357 
Atheiſm charg'4 on the People of the better Rank and Faſhion. 
it 264. iü. 294. Charg'd upon Wit and ſubtle mt 
ing. | 
Atheifen, (See Ill-Humour, Chance.) | 
Atheiſt, a compleat one : His Belief or Faith. i. 11, 298, 
257, 358. Hard to pronounce certainly of any Man, that 
he is aw Atheiſt. ü. 12. Atheiſt per ſonated. iii. 294, 
1 295 
Atheiſts, Beſt Writers againſt * em. ii. 259. Two Sorts of 
People call d Atheiſts. ii. 260. Different in themſelves 3 


and to be us'd differently, li, 260, 261 
Athei s miſcall' d. 1.345 
At hei ſts Enthuſtaſts. 1. 52. ifi. 54, 65 
Atheiſt, 2 ſtrong Believer, . 397 
Atheiſtical Hyporheſis. ii. 293 


Certain Principles common to Atheiſts with the Devout, 
or Zealots, i. 97, 117, 118, 123, 124, &c. 132, 345, 
35 2. ii, 68, 80, 81, 256. iii. 310 

Atheiſtical Writers or Talkers, no genuine Atheiſts. i. 89, go, 
92, 93, 94,95 

ATHENIANS. i. 30. Their Antiquity, Genius. ili. 152, 
153. Manner 55 Modeſty, ibid. (Cee Greece.) Progreſs 
of Arts and Letters amongſt them. i. 245, 249, 250. 


Attick Elegance, 1. 232 
Arric us. ii. 21 
ATTIL A (Gothick Prince.) ü. gf 
Avarice. i. 319, 320. iti. 197, 195, 304.  Avaritions Tem- 

per, how miſerable, ii. 1455 156, &c. 


Audience, i. 264, 265, 277. (See Stage.) 
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Saint- Authors. 1. 3 163-1, 230, 240. Au- 
lber in Solitude. i. IAIN: IF 4213, 214, 
© Author's Coureſhip Reader. i. 200, 330. Selfiſhneſ; 
f Authors. i. 200. Coquetry of an Author. bid. 


p * once an honourable Name. iii. 35 . A 


Obaracter or 
Note of Underſtanding, ibid. Jealouſy of Free — 


. 7, 8, 262, Kc. 
"Author Orthodox. L 388, 359, 360. Orahodoxy e ver Au- 
thor in particular. ii. 70, 71,315 


Authors nor excuſable for their all Performance, becauſe neg- 


lected by the. Great. i. 222, 222, 224, 230. .Or.becauſe 
of Criticiſm and Cen ſure. i. 231 232, cc. Or becauſe 
of the publick Genius ar Kar. 1.261, 262, 278 


f Author and Reader, their mutual dane, Incereſi. iii. 227, 


228, 229, 230, 1 2, 3» 4, 5, &. Thar Pretenſion;, 
Privileges Place, Ceremonial, ibid. 
Divineſt Charafters and Perſonages, no Abe, either 
in Sacred or Profane Letters. iii. 244, 245, 246, 247. 
Great — capable of Buſineſs, tho out * it. — 


| 247, 
Authors of Arrow Genius, incapable of Action or —_—> 


tion. lil, 272, 2734 4, 3, 6, 7, &c. Bookſeller . makes tho 
Author, i. 264. iii. 27. Modern. Author profeſſes Lazi- 

_ Heſs, Precipitancy, Careleſneſs. i. 233, 234. in doubt a- 
Ho his own Work, iii. 29, (See Piece, Penman, Miſcel- 
any, 

Author of theſe Treatiſes : accidentally ag'd in them, 
iii. 190. His firſt — (viz, Letter 7 Enthuſiaſm) a 
real Letter. ibid. And before. | 12, 13, 19, 20 

Authority: Divine Authority judg d by A \ > (hs 298 

Aye: : Its Effeft on Mens andi. i. 96. See Fear, 


B. 
ABYLONIAN IM and —_— Ll. 48. See 
Hierarchy, - 

ACON (Lord) cited. ill, 69 
Banter ; Faſhionable with r —— and . 
1. 02 
Banter from Per ſacution, 1.72 

Barbarian. (See Goth, th, len) vs +6. 
Barbariſm, chief Mark of. | Ill. 153 
Rarbariſm from Univerſal ee. | j- 221, 222 
Bart emy- Fair. 1.28 
Ar. Bars its 274, 275, 276, &c. Other Bays's in Di- 
vVInity, lit. 282, 283, 284 


Bear- Garden. i. 270, 271, iii. 256, 257 
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- Beaſts... Beaſt art Brufe<Scignth. - ii. 184, 218. 'Pa gr 
> Lowe and Fondue. towards —_— -or © S 
Forms, Virtues; Beautys. lil. 184, 21 6,217, 218, &c. 
re e ( Occono- 
my, * * 3 


- Charms of Beuury. ii. 21 1, K 
grees and Orders of Beauty. ibid. "Thr" | 
ders. of Beauty,” its 406, 407, 408. Seale” or Scheme f 
Beauty. iii- 18 2, 183, 4, 5, 6, &c* Moral Beauty. ii. 
409. Conſeſs d. 1 280, 2 A il. 41g, 420, 421. li, 179, 
180. Moral Beauty and 'Deformity. ii; 29, 30. Beauty 
of Sentiments,* Character, Mind. i. 136, 207. in. 303. 
(See Character, Mind, Virtue, Heart.) 
Beauty, is Truth. i. 142, > ay 180, — 7 * 221 
1 Virtues i. 323 
* i, 415 


Beauty of the Body. n. nag 
Beauty dangerous. i. 183. am 8 expreſſeve of 
inward. i. 138. Natural Health, the inward Beauty of 


the Body. iii, 18 1. Mechanick Beautys in oppoſiti tion to 
Moral and Intellectual. i. 139 


Beauty in Animali, — 218. How Ene enchanting. 
a Ty 218, &c, 


Scale of Beauty, . 182, 183 
The Odd and Preny in the een ef the Graceful and 
Beautiful. Sw. lite 5, 6, &c. 


Beauty: its lea natural. 415 

Beauty and Good the ſame. i. — Nor the Objett of 
the Senſe. ii. 423, 424. Its Extente © il 201, 212, 213 

The Beautiful, Honeſtum, Pulchrum, 73 ANN (See Fair, 
Decorum, — 5 


Bee. y of. fi. 94, 96. 5 | 
yore j. 36, 26. ! 22 ibid. and iii. 
127, 128 


in bel; ieving on weak Grounds, i. 34. 3 of Be- 
lief. ibid. Articles of Belief. i. 361. iii. 60, 61, 62, 7 , 
80, 91, 82. Groſſeſt Article of Belief, how introduc'd of 
eld into the Church. iii. 333, 334. Sacred and indiſpu- 
table Articles of Beliefs ii. 70. Whether a Man can be 
accountable for his wrong Belief. ii. 326, 327, 328. Men 
perſuade themſelves into whatever Opinion' or Belief, iii. 
101, 102, &c, wn, 4 at the Stretch of Reaſon. 8 34. 

: j. 105 


Believer 


IND Ex. 
Believer againſt his Will. i. 35. i. 127. Seher iron Bb. 
lever wiſhes there were * wh ß. 129, 128 
» Gluttonous Imagination, or Belly-Senſe. I. 28 2 
_ Choifie. ili. 18, 20, 241. See Monſieur I. z 
LERC. X 
Bigotry: its Spirit. i. 74. Firſt Riſe. nl. 80. Force of the 
Word. ii. 81, 82 
Bird. li, 302, &c, 
Bit or Bridle, proper Emblem for the Figure of Virtue. iti. 286 
Body-Politick. Head and Members. i. 113, 114. (Set Con- 
ſtitution.) | 


Bo1iLEAU: French Satiriſt. i. 218. iii. 280 


Books. (See Reading, Scholar, Burning, 

Good-Books ſo call d. i. 165. iii. 327. Books of Chivalry, 
Gallantry, Prodigys, Travels, barbarous Nations, and 
Cuſtoms. i. 341, 342, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. Interpolating, 
Juppreſſng Practice on Books, iti. 330. (See Scripture, 
Fa 


Bookſeller. Land (See Author, Amanuenſis.) Beyets 4 
Fray or learned Scuffie, iti. 10, 11, 15, 16, 17. Bookſeller - 
and Glazier, iii. 15. Bookſeller”'s Shop and Trade. ibid, 
Bookſeller determines Titles, iii. 27. Fits his . 

it, 270 
Boss v: Pere Boſſu, du Poeme Epique. i. 142 
Breeding. See Academy, Univerſity, © © 
Good-Breeding. i. 64, 65. ii. 242. Leading Character to 
Virtue. 1. 129, 135, 332, lit. 161, 162, 168 

Good - Breeding, and Liberty, neceſſarily join d. i. 76. 
Man of Good - Breeding incapable of a brutal Action. 
i. 129. Acts from his Nature, without Reflection, and 
7 kind of Neceſſity. i. 1 29, 130. Compar d with 
the thorow honeſt Man. ibid. (See Gentleman.) 

BRITAIN: its Advantages. i. 219, Old Britain. i. 272 

Britiſh Liberty. i. 216, 222. Britiſh Senſe in Politicks. i. 80 

Britiſh Countrymen Fellow-Citizens, iii. 144, 145, 146, 7, 8, 

| 9, &c. 

BR1TONS: their Senſe of Government, and a Conſtitu- 
tion. i. 108, See England, Engliſhmen, 

Brute. it, 305, See 


BRUTU $. itt, 249 
Buffoons. i. 72. See Laugh, Italian, Banter, Burleſque. 
Build: eaſier to demoliſh than build. iti. 134 


Burleſque ; its principal Source, i. 71. (See Banter.) Mere 
Burleſque refected by the Antients. i. 73. (See Parodys, 
Comedy.) 

Burleſque-Wit and Buſſonery on the Stage. iti, 281 

ns Burleſque 


IND RX. 


Burleſque Divinity. See Divinity. 3 

BURN ET, Archæol. cited. m. 122 

Burning _ See Zeal. _ 28 

Burning and Deſtruttion 0 s, Learning, ii, 239, 
Hot 241. (See Fathers of the Church.) 39s 


Buſineſs ; Man of Buſineſs. i. 309 
C. 

Abaliſtick ys li, 81 

Cx$SAaR (Julius) i. 272. Cxſar's Commentarys, 

i. 224. His Ability. i. 228 

CxSARS, Roman. i. 24, 25, 133, 221. iii. 41, 86, go, 

| 91 

Cake: not eat and have. 1135 

Cos... i. 335 

toni i. 113 
n (See Amble,) 

CAPPADOCIANS. iu. 251 

Carnival, i. 92, &c, 

Carver, carnal, ſpiritual. lil» 112, 113, &c. 


Catechiſm, Theological, Metaphyſical. i. 306, 307. Moral, 


Philoſophical, . 307, 308, &c. 
Catechiſm, and Catechumens originally Agyptian. iii, 245. 
See Circumciſion, 
Catholick Church, See Church, Rome, Pope. 
Catholick Opinion, how form'd, iii. 86, 87, 88, 89, 90. 
(See Uniformity.) | 
CATULLU $- i. 228 
Cauſe ; common Cauſe. i. 222 
CEBES | ii. 254 
Cenſors of Manners. i. 240. Cenſure free. i. 9 


Ceremony. i. 203, 204. See Compliments. 

Ceremonial, between Author and Reader. lil, 227, &c. 

Ceremonys. See Rites. 

CERVANTESs (Michael.) ii. 253 

CG HALDE As iii. 48 

Challenge. (See Duel.) Spiritual Challengers, Lifts, Com- 
batants, i. 363. iii. 341. See Religion, Prieſts. 

Chance, prefer d to Providence, by the Superſtitions. i. 40. 
iii. 126, 127, 128. (See Atheiſm.) 

Chaos, and Darkneſs from Univerſal Monarchy, i, 222 


Chaos of the Engliſh Poets. lit. 62 
Characters. Dealer in Characters muſt know his own. i. 189 
Sacred Characters. i. 288 


Character, Divine. i. 23,37. In God, in Man. is 38, 41. 

Beauty of Character. i. 136. (See Beauty.) 
Character with one's ſuf, and others. i, 120, 29485 
Character, 
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Character, generous, and vile, ſet in oppoſition; ... 1.141 
- > Real Charafttrs and Manners, i i. 1 200, 20 
3, Kc. "(See Manners.) _ I * 
" Perfect Character, vel d. i 1 194.  Perfett 7 * | 
artificial in Poerry, i. 337»  ManProxs in Epick, or 


* on the Stage. 8 2 Ws - 260, Mit; 262 
Homer: Characters. (See Homer.) 
Principal Characters and Under-Parts  _ i. 196 

Characters in Holy Writ, not 8 for 4 Poem. i. 356) 

Wen Dial or Perſonages in Dialogue. ill, 292, 293, 4, $a 

See e.) A 
© Sublime of . 3 gs 336 
ward Character. | g i. 320. Ul, 34 
— 3 of Nathites, di. 147, 148 
ters in the State. 1 171, 1 54,536 
Iward Character and Worth. n. "We 155 

Character of a Critick. See Critick, | 

haracteriſtick of Underſtandings. 


4 * 5 
and Good · Mill Pretexts to what Eads. i. 87, 155. 


n. 116, 133, 134. See Morals, 
"Chriftian Charity, i. 99. Charitable Foundations, 
Whoſe Benefit. i. 133. Supernatural Charity. i. 16. 


iii. 115. Heathen C arity. iii. 153, 164 

Charm of —— in Moral Objects. See N N. 
Harmony, T 

Childrens Play. i 506 


Chivalry. i. 272, 273. Originally Mooriſh, Colle i. 3 
345, &c. iii, 253. 80 s of Chiualry, i. 344. Dregs 77 
it. ii. 195. 
Chriſtian e i. 67. Good Chriſtian. i i. 99 · Chriſtian, 
Mahometan, Pagan. i.35 2. i. 104. Sceptick . Chriſtian, i 8 5 
no way concern'd in modern Miracles, ii. 326 
330, Ke. Not founded in Miracle merely. ibid. id. and © 


is 297, 298 
A Church. i. 10. See Hierarchy, Catholick, - 
Roman Chriſtian and Catholick Church. ill, 90. See Mo- 


narchy. 
National Church. i. 17, 28. I Intereſt E erted. i. 22 0 
Church-Lands. | 185 — $5.0 ” | 


Panic Fear for the Church. 

Writing Church- Militant, iii. 9, 10, 11, 12. and 290, 

291, 292, &c. 

Antient Heathen- Churcb. i. 50. iii, 126, 127, 128 

Church of England, iii. 15, 16, &c. See Divines. | | 

Church- Patriot. iu. 170, 171 
Chymiltry. See Alchymy. | 

Cie ER. i. 208, 334. i. 20, 21, 182, 290 

Circumciſion, 


1 Pe x 


Circumci among 
— 2, 22 Paris Fe e Tk 24.5 


"Laid 


Mos Es en his Return. 55. Laid 


— 2. Again wok Hiettb e — 1 - 

gar rot me ptians. 22 64. 5 

City: Heat N 5 dun 225 

Clan. See Tribe. 

Cleanlineſs. Las: 

CLekc He he Sylv, Phil.) FY 214, 216. 21 
iſie. 


Clergy, Benefit of. i. 305. Intereſt of. Chriſtian Clergy in 
antient and polite Learning. i. 236, 237. Management 
and Praftices of the aptient Clergy. iii. 332, 324. Ser 
Clericks, Prieſthood, Fathers of the Church. 


3 ili. 88, 89. See Magiſtrate, Civil Govern- 


c—_— Regions, Soils, compar'd.. | | 1 1 


_ houghts. 


o call d. 
2. the Club. i. 75. (See — u. 


oF PBitoſiphers. ic 107. Better ung 55 4 


. 267 
Collie ho &c. C houſe Committee,” 
s W166 974 7G WE. offer ſe 155 


1 275, &c. Coffee 


Coll i. 334. is. 184, 191 

Colli by amicable, i. 64 

Comedy. i. 198. Poſterior to Tra — al i. 244, &, uw 
Farce, Play; Theatre, Drama, 


Comedy, antient. Firſt, 3 thir 


Comick Stile. f. 257, Nec. See Stile, Satir. 
Commiſlion : ſole Commiſſion for Authorſpip. i. 335. Hear 
venly Commiſſon, Pretences to it examin d. iii, 102, 159, 


Committee. iii. 275, c. See Cub. 
Common Senſe. (See Senſe, Nature.) Men not to be rea- 
ſon' d out of it. R 


i..96 
Company provocative to Fancy. i. 159. See Aſſemblys, Cen- | 


verſations. 
Complexions, religious. i. $4, See Salvation, Perſecution, - 
Compliments, i. 203, 204. See Ceremony. 


Com on in Religion, Se Uniform, MH x9 


Conference, free, 4.70 73,7 


Conformity in Religion. iii» 315. See Uni 
Conformiſt 3 


Conjurer, 4 = and able one. i. ce Conjurers. i. 87,175»: 
Conqueſt 


” 


L 24% 246, xe. 5 
25% 4 Ka : 


236, 75 8, 3 0 


Occaſional. i. 8 3 5 | 
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x [ NR -. ii 
2 N. 143 
Conſcience, Moral. ii. 119, Its Effetts. ii. 120, 121, 122. 
Religious Conſcience ſuppoſes Moral Conſcience. ii 120, 
Falſe Conſcience, its Effects. li. 122, 12 124 


Conſcience from Intereſt, 125 
Conſecration of Opinions, Notions. - 1.60 
Conſiſtency, Rule of. a 54 
Conſtitution, State or Government. i. 108, 239. Enoli 

Conſtitution, i. 212, 216. iti. 150 


Contemplation. ii. 75. See Meditation. 

Controverſy. Controverſial Writings, iii. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
&c, and 270, 271, Church-Controverſy. iii. 290, 291, 
&c. Religious Controverſy, and Detiſion of the Cauſe, 
according to modern Prieſthood. lit. 341, 342, 343 

Converſation. i. 68, 69, &c. 75, 76. iii. 235, 336. Life of 
Converſation, i. 75, 76. Sterility of the beſt Gonverſa- 
tions : the Cauſe. 1.77. Remedy. ibid. Modern Con- 


verſation, efſeminate, enervate. ti, 186 
Conyocation ( Synod, Council) what Candour, Temper ? 
| | i. 360, &c. 
Coquetry, ſee Author. 


CoRNEILLE, French Tragedian, cited. li, 87, 280 

Corporation of Wit. iii. 299. See Wit. | 

Correctneſs ( ſee Genius, Critick) in writing. i. 232, &c. 
241. ill. 227. Incorrectneſs. iii. 2, 3, 4, &c. 258. Cauſe 
of Incorrectneſs in our Engliſh Writers. ibid, & 272, 3, 4, 


| &c, 
Covetouſneſs. See Avarice. 2 
Counſellor, Privy Counſellors, of wiſe aſpect. i. 211 
Countenances. Ses Complexions. 

Cowardice. i. 3 14. ii. 140, 141, 142, 143. Ses Fear. 
Country. Love of native Country. iii. 143. See Love. 
Native Country, Name wanting. iii. 149. Higher City 

or Country recogni⁊ d. ii. 158, 159 

A Court. i. 10, 336. Court- Power. iii. 23. Grandeur of 4 
Court, what i on Art and Manners. i. 219, 220, 
&c. 239, &c. 341, 342. iii. 23. Spirit of 4 Court. 
i. 104, 105, 106, &c, Speffers met with, there. i. 139. 
Place at Court. iii. 169, &c. 208. Court-Slavery, iil, 
168, 169, 170, 1, 2, 3, &c. See Slavery. 

Court-Engines. iii. 174. See Favourites. 


Courtier. i. 192. Honeſt Conrtier. iii. 24, 195, 176 
Creature. Every one a private Intereſt. il. 15, &c. Private 
Ill of every Creature. ibid. 


No Creature good, if by his Nature injurious to his Spe- 
cies, or to the Whole in which he is included. ii. 17. 


When a Creature is ſuppos'd good. ii, 21, 22, 26. — 
| 5 


INDEX. 


makes an ill Creature. ii. 26, 27. What makes 4 Crea» 
ture wort or VIrfuous. | . ü. 30, 31 
Creature void of natural Affection. bi, 81, 82 
Creature, when too good. ü. 90, 91 
Creed. iii. * 0 of Creeds. lite 3222. Creed · 
making. ii. 1 81, 82 See ief, Ar» 
le, r | 5 " 3325,35 4 Belief, | 
Credulity and Incredulity. i. 345. Credulity, how dange+ 


an ü. 326, 327, 328 
Criterion of Truth. » 327, 328 


Critical Truth. See Truth. 

Critical Liberty. | | ti, 316 
Critical Art, Support of Sacred Writ. iii. 236, 237, 238, 241, 
: Au, 242, 243, 244, 267 
Criticiſm, rejoices the real Artiſt. i. 234, &c. Toleration of 
Criticiſm, eſſential to Wit. i. 260. Sacred Criticiſm, iii. 
72, 73, 229, 230, 231, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8c Prevention 4- 
gainſt, lit, 166, 276 
Criticks: the ingenious aud fair ſort. i. $I, Formidable to 
the Author or Poet, why? i. 231, 232. iii. 272, 273, 
3 274, 556, 7, 8, 9, &c- 

French Criticks. iii. 280. See Boss v, Journaliſts. 
Critick-haters. i. 235, 236. iii. 165, 166, 167, 258, 272, 274, 


2 275, 276, 7, 8,9, &c. 
Self-Critick. | 68 


1 1 
Intereſt, Party, Cauſe, or a to be ſuſpefted, which 
declares againſt Criticiſm, or declines the Proof. iii. 266, 
342 
Criticks, Pillars of State in Wit and Letters. i. 226, &c. 240, 
241. iii. 267. Criticks, Notarys, Expoſitors, Prompters. 
i. 241. Treated as whimſical. i. 272. Their Cauſe de- 


fended. iii. 165, 166 
Criticks by faſhion. i. 272 
Writing-Criticks or Satiriſts. iu. 271, 272 
Criticks, Satiriſts, Scepticks, Scrupuliſts. iii. 109 
Crocodile, worſhip d. ii. 3 2. ill, 800 Emblem of 2 — 
| | Us 387 
Crocodiles, Chimera s, Scholaſtick. i. 80 
Crowns, how purchas'd on ſome occaſions. i. 133 
Crudities. i, 164, 16g, 166 
CupwoRkTH (Dr.) his Character. ii. 262. Why accus'd 
of being a Friend to Atheiſts, ibid, Cited. Ul, 64 
Cuſtom and Faſhion powerful Seducers, i. 355. Cuſtom vi- 
tious. ii. 35 
CryBELs (Goddeſs,) | lie 253 
D 


IN 2 | 


 .3 


Emon, or Guardian i. 169. it, 
* — Name 2 - 
—. 2 — . 112 

1.193 


ee. iii, 91. High Dance in Religion and Pro: 
ll; 11 
Death. King of Terrors, i. 314. ü. 253. See Fears 7 


Debate, free. i. 71. iii. 155. See Conference, Freedom. 


Debauch, has a reference to Society. i. 310, 311. ü. 127 
Preaching. 


Doecorum. i. 138, 139, 337. ii. 416. iii. 150, 185, 97s 


198. Decorum and Sublime of Actions. iii. 34. (See 


» Grace.) Dulce & Decorum, * 102, 123 
Dedication, ſee Preface. 
Defender of the Faith. 1. 213 


Deiſt, the Name ſet in oppoſition to Chriſtianity. 

Deity, when vieu d amiſs. i. 32, 33. — in Chas 
and Confuſion, not in Order and — i. 236, 337. 

2338. Various Combinations * concerning Deity. 
ii, 13. How Men are influenc the Belief of a of a Deity. 
th 54, 55 56, 57, &cc. — of the Deity implies not 
moral Conſcience. ii. 119. Different Characters, Aſpetts, 
or Views of Deity, iii. 29, 40. Species multiply d. iti, 2 
49, 30, 80. „een Attributes of Deity, iii. 153. 

ws, Min 


Deity the ſovereign Beauty, and Source of all Beautys, it, 
294, 295. See God. 


Delphick Inſcription. 1. 170 
DRMOSTHERNESV. 1.161, 208. ili. 148 
DENMARK and SWEDEN. iii. 171 


Diſintereſtedneſs in ſacred Charatters, i. 281, 282, 283 
Deſpotick. See Arbitrary, Abſolute, 
Devil, ſee Hell. 
Devotion of the diſmal ſort; its Effects. ii. 116 117. 
abjett, beggar, illiteral, ſycophantick, knavi 250 kind. i. = 
35. fit, 125, 126, 127, 128 
: Manner of Writing us'd by the Antients. i. 73. 
Preliminary Science to Poetry and juſt Writing. i. 191, 19% 
35 4, 5» 6, 7, &c. Moderns, why ſo 1:4. and SF 
ful in the way of Dialogue-N legue· M riting. 
prattis'd by ſome modern Divines. iii. 291, 22 2 * 14 
berween an Author and his Bookſtller,” iii. 16. 


Between GOD and Man, iii. 122, Between Mas and 
Feaſt, ibid. Berween GOD and Satan. ibid. Berween 
GOD 


INDEX 


GOD and Jo NAR. iu. 119, 120, 121 

DIANA | n. 79, 8 erf 
DriovorRUSSicutus 2 — 
Dion Cass1us, wretched | 46 
Dion vs Ius An K. 2 
Diſcourſe, continu d and alternate. i. 70 2 in Diſ- 

courſe, 4 Law. i. 70 76 


%% Half-Thought. iii. 297, 302, 304. See Kna- 
very, Thinking, 


Diſintereſtedneſs in Friendſhip. i. 100, 101. See Friendſhip. | 
e ken, and h ae, — | 


Difontereſtedneſs 
282, 283. See Reward, Love. 

wan = — i. 33, 38. 4 Chara, Theogomy, 
Divine Example, | _ 
Drvine Preſence. | ü. $7 


Divines (Theologiſts) iii. 122, 235, 237, 8, 9, &c. 282, 290; 
291, 293, &c. 305, 300, 316, 325, 326, 7, 8, 9, &c. 
Why incautiaus, and ill —— in the Cauſe of Reli- 


gion. ü. 238, 259 
Divine, in bumenr, ane of humour. iii. 130 
Divinity - Doctor, combatant in Prints iii. 10, 11, 12, 13 

Polemick Divinity. lit. 9, 10, &. 


Burleſque Divinity. is * Kc. Sir names ad Tiles of 
Divinity. lit, GO» See See Deity, 

Doctrine. See Hy ; 

Dog. See Fable, 

Dogmatilts, why. ſo. faſhionable in ahic Ae d. 190, 191. 
Dogmatizing in Religion and on 4 fa. vun, ibid. and 
236, 237, 297. See Sceptick. 

Dominion, founded. in Property. iii. 49 

Drama: Engliſh Drama, lame Support of it. iii. 28 9, ago. 

Dramatis Perſonæ. ibid. (Se Play, Sage, "Tragedy, 
Comedy, Mr. Bays.) ; | 
Theological Drama. Wh 293 
„Rules concerning ths. ik 372, 373 
DvD SR. if. 61,62 See BAYS wor 
Duels. i. 273, . See Challenges. 


E * in Muſick. 142 135,217, 218, 236, 336, 338 
Ear loſt. E Public Ear. bk 2649 275, 276. See 


——.— 23 85 
Ears to hear, & c. , 
Ear in Poetry. 1 217, 275. z. 262, 263, 264, 5 32 


INDEX. 


Earth: Syſtem of the Barth, how a Part of ſome vorher 
"em. il. 19. Another Earth, or World. l. 282." Our Re- 


Aus w Were Earth aud Soil. fil. 144, 145, 6, 7, 5, 9, 


&c. Sons of Earth. © will. 1 6, 147 
Education, See Univerſity, A „School, Tutor. 


Effeminacy. 314. U. 188. . 186 
Effeminate Wit. . 166, 167 

EG Ver. See EGYPT. | 4s 

Elephant. Ss . 8 W221 


Eloquence. i. 8. Leproſy of. i. 160: - Coriijtion ofs © iti, 22 
Eloquence and other Arts depend on Liberty. i; 219, 220, 
See 


Embaſſadors from Heaven, in what ſenſe. iii. 226)27,8 95 
c. From the Moon. iii. 339, Kc. Apoſtolict — 4 


jon, Embaſſy, Sucteſſion. 337; 
ee Fore, nothing of that Knit un be be Ad gl 


an Hiſtorical Piece. iii. 38 1. An Inftance ſrem Ra- 


PHAEL., i. 382 
Emperors, Roman. i, 24, 123, 222, 228. Convert 'Empe- 
rors. i. 133. ii, 78 
Empirick. * 163, 235 

Enc . i, 343, 349+ See Conjurer, Prieſt | 
Engineer of Letters. iii. 16,17. I Philoſophy and Sciences. 
— 124 


Engine: Court-Engines, 174 
ENGLAND, 4 Conqueſt « whence to be ear d. TY 148, 


149 
1 itl, 150, 151. Late" We ibid. Ser 


Name whence brought. 8 SM 9 

Fog, 1 Gebe Humour. in. 152, 152 
ngliſh Authors in general. l. 265. eecke and admir d 
5 of our Engliſh Anceſtors. ü. 141, 142 
ngliſn Liberty. | i. 216, 222 


Tag Poetry. (See Muſes.) Uncorreftneſs of Engliſh Poets, 
i. 263. tit» 258, 259, 264, 265, 266, 267 

Engliſh Divines. iii, 122. See vines. 
Enjoyment ; deceitful kind. i. 309. Sincere. i. 3171. Social. 
i. 310, 311 
Enthuſiaſm ; Definition of the natural ſort, &c. iii. 30, 31. 
Enthuſiaſm of holy Souls. iti. 68, Legitimate and baſtard 
fort. i. 53. iii, 67. Rais'd from Internals. iii. 90. and 
ii. 270, 271, From Externals, iii. 41, 90, 91. Philoſo- 
phical Enthuſiaſm. ii. 81. Prophetical. iii. 67, 68. Pot- 
tical, i. 21. Mathematical, ii. 104, 105. a of 


INDEX. 


the Lover, Hero, Firtuaſo, Ke. Us 400, &c. 430. i. 3 . 
Univerſal, or in all. | 4. ij 29 
Enthuſiaſins of different forts. i i. 41. Pin. 
. , Romiſh Church. iii. go, 91,92, &c. Vulgar fore. 2 
more ren d. ibid. Enthuſiaſin divine. 1. 32 
. Modification of Enthuſiaſm. i. 17. Various Operation. 
i. 48, &c. Enthuſiaſm at ſecond hand. 1 43 
Enthuſiaſm juſtify'&. i. 53, 54, 55+ iis 574 394, 395, 400, 
401, 408. iii. 28, 29, &c. Ravage of Enthuſiaſm. 
i. 89. Antidote to Enthuſiaſm,  . | i. 55 
Virtue ir- ſelf à noble Enthuſiaſm. lit. 33, 34 
Enthuſiaſm a natural and honeſt Paſſion. iii. 37, 38. Soft” 
and lovely. ii. 218, 219, Enthuſiaſm works differently by 
Fear, by. Lowe. iii. 28, 39. Its amorous Lineage. itt. 3 
Contrary and miraculous Effects Fe Entbuſraſm, x 15 
communicab 


. 


Enthuſiaſm >. imparted. i. 445 45+ 
No Ses Melancholy, Prophecy, _ 
Sociable E TA li. 218 
Enthuſiaſt itinerant. i. 287. Epicureans, Ent huſiaſtical As 
theiſts. i. 5 2. iii. 64, 65 
Enthuſiaſtick teien | iü. 66, 67 


Envy, unnatural P 16 
ntl Jay nr $3, 34, &c. Zeal for their . 


EeiCURUs, his Connivance in matters of Viſion and 
Fanaticiſm. i. 48, &c. Recognition ef the Force of Na- 
ture, and Natural Aﬀedtion, i. 117, 118. Toleration of 
Natural Enthuſiaſm. 1.48, &c. iii. 3 2, 33, &c. 

Epicurus primitive Father to ſome conteal d Moderns, i. 1 17. 


Love and Religion cruelly treated by Epicurus. iii. 31, 

32733, 34, 35, 39 

Nane, a Deity tothe. . aue. I. 52. lit. 64. 
See Enthuſiaſm, Atheiſm, 


_ Epicurean Atomiſt. ; W i. 301 
Epicurean a ehen Fo wt. Niko We Is 353 69 
Epicurean Sect 10 — ark 

Vulgar Epicuriſm. | Mo —_— T2 
EPIMEN1DES. itt. 238 


_ TuLLy' s Epiſles ili. 20, SENECA's Epi» 
lil. 22, 23, 24, 25 


Eviftolar "Sa | lil. 17, &c. 
Epiſtle Dedicatory. See Preface. - 422 

EROGAMENES (King) deſtroys 4 Hierarchy. iii. 49 
Es or. lit, 206 


Eſſays. i i. 163. Eſſay- li riting. ibid. See Miſcellany. 

ETHIOPIA. See ET HIOPIA. | | 

EUPHRANOR (Painter.) i. 144, 349 
Dd 2 , EUKR1Pi- 


1 N D E X. 
EURIPIDES. US aſh © W141, 240, 31 
Magidrare , 


Executioner. See 

rarer wh l 1 N 

Exem in Writing: Art | | 192, 205 

Exerciſes. i. 191. See Academy. a 

Eyes: fitted to certain. Lights. _ i. 62 

Eye r 44 i. 135, 23 55 33G Eye in Painting loſt, 

\ 344 

44 in the Eye. i. 324, 326 
Harmony to the Eye. | M4, 

Eye debauch d. 8 M4 


of the Man 7 1 of the Hill 
7 1 and Low Ile 1 7 


8 ui, 207, 2 
Truth of Fable. See Truth. 
Fact. Matter of Fact, how judg'd by Zealots. i. 43, 44, 
55s 147, 148. Matter if Fact, in the 2 4 
he Super ſtitious. 
Matrers Fact, unably tho ſi ncerely related, jon 4 
worſt fort of Deceit. i. 346. See Truth. 


F. 
Fe us'd by Wiſemen and Moraliſts. 163 iii. 205, 


Faction, Spirit of 1. 114 
Fair, BartI'n i. 28 
Fair, Beautiful. i i. 139. e Decorum, Numbers.) 

Fair, Species of. i. 49 


(religious) antient, modern. 1.6, 7. Implicit Faith. 
i. 94. lit. 23 1. Definition. iu. 73, 74. pn of 
Faith. i. 5,6, 7» Act of Faith. ibid. Faith on any 
Terms. i. 36. Heroick Faiths it. 334» Religiaus Faith, 
dependent on what ? i. 39. Hiſtorical Faith, iii. 47 
Perſonal. iti, 73. Faith National, Hereditary, a 
by Law. i. 344, 362. ii. 103. Faith in Travellers, 
22 Legends. i. 344, 345, &c. Rule of Faith. 

iu. 318, 319, 322, 323, 324, &c. 
Rule of Faith (Treatiſe of Teach, Talon) cited, 
in. 329, 330, 33 1, &c. 
. Chineſe or Indian Faith. i. 344, 345. Hiſtorical, Critical 
Faith. lit, 22 
Confeſſion of Faith, the Author's. iii. 2 Gradual De- 
cay of the Evidence relating to the Matters of our 
Faith, iü. 238, 239, 240, 241, 242 
Fanaticks, antient. i. 47, &c. Compar d with modern. 


ibid. Fanatick errants ii, 330. See Lymphaticks, 


Fanaticks 


* a UL / 
INDEX. 

Fanaticks in all Churches and Religions. i. $0, it. 38. Fa- 
naticiſm, its true Character. ii, 329, 330. Fanatick 
Senſe and Judgment of Scripture. ili. 237»  Popiſh, Fanas 
ticiſi. lil. 92, 93, 239, 249, 241 

Faticys apoſtrophix d. i. 188. Sophiſters, Wefers ibid, Go- 


vernment of Fancy. i, 308, 309, 310, &c. ii. 231. Fan- 
cy: her Aſſault, Combat, Fortreſs. i. 311,312, 313, &c. 
20, 


&c. 
. Fancys Sollicitreſſes, Enchantreſſes. i. 312, 3 * . 
manded, queſtion d, examin d, diſmiſsd. i. 325, &c. 
Diſagreement . Fancy, makes the Man himſelf; A- 
reement, not himſelf. i. 325, &c. Tady- Fancy croſs 
ty a What next ? Y 326. 2. 55 1 „ Tribe. . 
Florid Fancy. iii. 177. Power of Fancy, in Religion, i 
68. See Humour. 5 
Farce, i. 150. iii. 6, 7, 8. See Feſcennin, Atellan, Parody, 
Faſces. i. 16. See Magiſtrate. be 
Faſhion. See Modes, Cuſtom. | 
Father of a Country. | a. 
Fathers of the Church diſputing and diſputed. ill, 327. In- 
daſtrious in ſuppreſſing all Scripture or Arguments of their 
Adverſarys which made againſt them, iii, 320, 321, &. 
330, &c. Burning Method of Roman and Greek Fa- 
thers, Biſhops, Sc. lil 239, 240% 241 
Favourites. i. 19 2. it. 138. See Court. m—_— 
Fear, Paſſion of. i. 294. ii. 55, 56, 57, &c. Deſcription by 
Dies Cartes. i. 294. - 1ts Root and Cure. ie 295, KC, 
Fear of Death. ii. 140, 141, &c. How improv'd or abated. 
| | i. 314, 215, 316. ii. L96, 199, 203, 204 
Fear and Hope in Religion, il. 55, See Future State, Rewards 
and Puniſhments, WW 
Ferments. See Humours, 
Feſcennin 28 | | 
Fiction. See Fable. 2 r 70 
Fi principal in 4 Picture, to govern the reſts i. 3 
Flatter in Devotion. 1. 34. See Ses, Sycophant. " 
Fly, ll, I 8. See Spider. 
Fools: the greateſt, who ? 
Football. | | 


i. 251 


_— 
i. 187, ni. 15 
Force and Arbitrary Power deſtructive of all Arts, i, 219, 

220, 221, 222, 237, 238, Kc. 
Form, outward, in à Figure, to give place where the inward 


is deſcribꝰd. | . 367 
Formality, © wo 111,12, 94 
Formaliſts. 4. 12, 13, 1745 335. iii. 97, 98. , The Author 

himſelf a Formaliſt. iü. 135 


Dd 3 Foreigners: 


IN PDE X. 
Foreigners: Treatment of them ao Nasen i. 
. Ses Hoſpitality. * e 
Free Thon | | We 
Free Thivker, dn Thought. | 


Free Writer. | We 1161101 php 

Free States. 0.4; $, . 

Freedom of Wi. i. 69. (See Wit, Diſcourſe, Debate. 
ſequence of 4 Reſtraint. R ert. 7 7 7s 

French Authors, i. 33 - 336" Theater. N ef Wo 6, 758 

French Criticks. o$ssVv, Criticks, (1 

Friend: — nme i. 284. Friend of hs 

kind. m 247 


Friendſhip : real Good. ii. 238, 239, &c. Comprebends So- 
© ciety and Mankind. ii. 239, 240, 241, Kc, "Priendſhid | 
how prevalent and diffuſive. + Hi, 109 
Friendſhip — Heathen. i. 98, 99, 100. (S Chari 
ty, Hoſpitality, Diſintereſtedneſs.) Friendſhip its own Re- 


ward. i 100 
Fucus, 'Mask or Vizard of Superſtition, 1. $4 
Fungus. 6 iu. 146 


Farurs State. i. 18, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, it 236, 237. 
m. 302. See Rewards and Puniſhments. 


a L V G. 4 
Galante. | | oy 192 
Gallantry, Original and Progreſh, 1 272, 273, 331, 
332. ii. 194, 195, 196. iii. 253. Devout Gallantry. i. 
20, 362, 363. Gallantry and Heroick Power of Faith. 
m. 324. Merit in the Gallant World. i. 33 1. See Ladys, 
Chivalry, Novel. 
Gallows. 1. 127. in, 177. See Jail. 
Gardens. iii, 167. See Palace, 


Aulus GELLIVU S cited, in. 234 
Generation: Natural Inſtinct in the Caſe. . 442 
Genius, or Guardian-Angel. I. 168, 169 
Genius of the World. ii, 2455 294, 295, 343, 347 39% KC, 


See Deity, 

Genius, not ſufficient to form a Writer, or Poet. i. 193. iii. 
258. Engliſh Author wou d be all Genius. i. 223. ii. 
258. Faſhionable Afeckation of a Genius, without Cor- 
reftneſs, in our Engliſn Writers. i. 263. iii. 258, 259, 264, 
265, 266, 267. See Engliſh Poets. 

Gentleman: Character of a Gentleman. i. 135. ii. 156, &c. 
(See Breeding.) Amuſements of Gentlemen more im- 
proving than the n Reſearches of Pedants. — 385 

6 


| Tine Gentleman, owing to Maſters, - i. 191 
Gibbet. 


INDEX, 


Gibbet. i. 126. See Jail, Gallows, Hell. 0 
Gibbets and Rods ſucceed to Charity and Love, "ben. & i. 1 I 3 
Gladiators: Barbarity of Gladiatorian 5 7 i. 269, 270. 


* 7 1 257; 
Gladiatorian Penmen. di. 21 
Glaſs. W 
Glazier. inet oi 111 
Glory: " Afting for Ghary's ſake, how far divine, 2 1 
GNOSTICKS, antient Hereticts. ith 73, 75 


G op: God and Goodneſs the ſame. i. 33, Kc. 40, Kc. 
Nor hing in Cod but what is God. Ike. ibid. . Queſion. con- 
cerning his Being, what Iſſue ? ibid. 5 39, 40 * 
Deity, Attributes, Praiſe. | 

God, what ? ii. 10. © What Idea given 7G in certain 

Religions. il. 13, 14. Ill Character of à God: Its Con- 
fſequences in reſpect to Morality. ii. 47, 48, 49, 50, 51. 
"How God can be ſaid 1 witneſs for himſe to Men, 


1. 333,334 

Belief of a God, conſider d as. Powerful. ii. 55, As Vor- 
thy and Good. u. 56 
GoNDTISER T. ii. 341, 342 
Good: how predominant in Nature, is, 216, 217. What is 
= Good, ll. 225, 237, 238, 239, &c. 


Good of the Whole. i. 40. Private Good, what ? i. 203, 
(See Intereſt, Pleaſure.) 


Good what 2. Where found ? i. 208, 309, 310, . Good 


and ü. 227. ii. 196, 197, 8, 9, &c. Opinion 
of Goo ibid. 
Goods of Fortune, and Goods of the Mind compar'd. il, 432, 


433, XC. 
Goodneſs, Divine, i. 23. Opinion of N creates Truſt, 


i. 94+ ii. 334. i. 116 

Goodneſs: what, in « ſenſible Cre IEC, - 

GoRGlaS LEONTIN VS. 74 

Gor k. i. 86, 4 Gothick Influence. in Philoſo phy _ 
Religion 45 as Arts. i. 350, 3517. Gothick  Govern- 
ment. iii. 150, 131. Gothick Norion. i. 86, 89. Gothick 
Poetry, i. 217,218. Gochick Architecture. e 

Gothick Conqueror, conquer d by ſpiritual Arms. iii. go, 91 

Gothiciſm. See Barbariſm, Barbarians. 

Government abſolute.) (Ses Abſolute.) Free Government or 
Conſtitution, i, 216. Definition. iy. 311, 312. Origin 
or Riſe of Ciuil Government: Ridiculous Account. i. 109. 
(See State of | Nature.) Natural Account. i. 1 10, 111, &c. 
9 7, 238, 239, &c. Civil Government conformin 

ad rd i. 1 05 336. Deſy d, inſulted, embroiÞd, 
363. ii 89 
44 Grace 


. INDEX. 


a (See Decorum.) The natural 
a — Grace 4 


K. See Titles. 

Grammar: Grammatical Rules neceſſarily 80 Strip 
ture of whatever kind. 0 2 230 &c. 

Grandees. See Miniſters, 

Grapes not from Thorns. i. 285 

Gratitude. n. 240, 241 


Gratuity. i. 126. See Reward, 


Gravity, try'd, prov'd. i. 11, 12. True and Falſe. ibid of 
the 22 "of Impoſture. i. 11. Convenient Gravity of 


this ſort. Wt. 334. (See Grimace, Formalicy, a 
Miniſters, : 


Great Men, See 


The Great (Great People) their Influence on mi, and * 


the literate World. i. 8, 210, &c. Their Character. ii. 
137, 138 

G R 2 E C E, Fountain of Arts, Science and Politene Is i-219- 
Li. 138, &c, Early Writers of Greece ſorm d the pub- 
lick Taſte. i. 263, 264. Grecian Religion. iii, 126, 12), 
128, 153, 154. Manners. ibid. 152, &c. See Athenians, 


eck Language, original Beauty and Refinement. iii. 138, 


139, &c. 
GREGORIUS the Great. | — 2 
428 religious and ⁊ealot- kind. i. 65, * 74. nen 
ravitYs 


Grimace, from Conflrains and . N 
Groteſque - Figures. | | L 149 
Guardian honeſt, when ? dun i, 125 
Giddineſs in Life. ü i. 322 
AlF-] eſters.” \ « v 81 
Halt-Knave, thore. Fool, | | i. 135 132 


-Thinkers. ui. 300. See Thought. 
ray ſuch by Nature, not by Faſhion or Wil. i i 362. 
Natural Harmony, how advanc'd. i, * Harmony, 
Rules of. i. 140. See Mulick, $ 
Haunt, See Specter, F u 
Heart, unſound, hollow, i, 43 A Heart in Lover's Lan- 


guage. is 137. Deſcent on the Territories nigh the | Hearts 


1.255. Heart merely human. i. 35%. Heart aſter the 


Pattern of God Almighty. i. 358. - Numbers of the 


Heart. iii 34. Wiſdom of. is 27 * See . Character. 
Heart makes the Philoſopher. | 1. 161 
Heathen-Chari it J. See Charity. 
Heathen-Church. See Church. 10 


oY 


a ca. a at lt tra 


INDEX. 


a on < ä 2 
Hell. ii. 177 1978. See Devil, Gallows, Jall. | * 
nr noun). yan eh een 1. 382, 36 
* 


H | Z 
Herald of Fame. 1. 2 = 
HERCULES. | 4. 285 | 


Judgment of Hercules, the Subject of it. iii. 349, 350, The 
Principal Figure in the Piece. iii. 358. His different 
Appearance in the ſeveral Parts of the Diſpute. ii. 

3 I, 359, 380 
Herculean Law, ; n 1.287 
Hereafter : A Queſtion with a Sceptick. i. 236, 237. See 
Future State. | | 
Heretick by Birth, iii. 104. Good-humonr'd Man 


no Heretich, . li, 105 
Hermit, never by himſelf. | i175 
1 Hero. I. 194, 198. Hero of the Mack 

Ine en 1.34 
Heroick Prince : a Character and Story. i. 176, Kee, 
Heroick Virtus. See Virtue. | 
Heroick Sign Pot. 1.225 


Heroiſm and Philanthropy. i. 113. Heroiſm in Faith. See 
Volunteer, Faith. ah ** es 
HER ODOTUS- iii, 247. Cited. | ill. 43 
Hierarchy i. $6. iii. 48. (See Magi, Prieſt.) Its Power in 

Perſia, Ethiopia, Egypt. ibid. Ii Growth over the Civil 
Magiſtrate. ibid. Acquiſition of Lands and conſequent 
Dominion. ibid. Certain Law, Permiſſion, or Indulgence, 
neceſſarily producing this Effect, and fatal to the Civil 
Magiſtrate. iii. 44, 45,78, 79. Eſtabliſhment of the Hier- 
archy over the Monarchy, or State, in the Egyptian, Ethio- 
piap, Babylonian Empires. iii. 48, 49, Parallel Effeft in 
the Roman, iii. 78, 79, 88, 89, 90, gr, &c Roman» 
Chriſtian and Catholick Hierarchy : its Growth under the 
Univerſal Roman Monarchy. iii. 90. And afterwards over 
the barbarous Nations. iti. 91. Its Prevalency, Policy, 
Compre henſi veneſi, Majeſty and Grandeur. iii, 92, 93, 94. 
Affected Pretenders, Imitators, and Copiſts after we Orie 
ginals, | = | ibid. and 106 
Hiſtory c 'd with Poetry. i. 145 
Hiſtorian, i. 122, 189. eee i. 224, 225. See Poet. 
— Truth. See T * 
of Criticks, | | i. 240, 
Mr, Hoss E&% i. 88, &c. 94 
Hom ER. ii. 205, 221. His Character. i. 208. iii. 32, 334. 
Cited. iii. 153. Character of his Works. i. 196, 197, 198. 
iii. 32, 153. Father and Prince of Potts: ii. 32. and i. 
244, Age when he roſe, i. 243, & c. Revolution made + | 


him, 
Homerical 


INDEX. 


Homerical Characters or Perſonages. i. 196, 197, 207. iii, 
— „261, 262. Homer under ſtood how wo in 
ection. Wolfe de e 261, 26 
Honeſt in the anl.. \ by A 
Honelty, its Value,” is 121. Huna) and Harmony 4 
gether.” i. 208. See Virtme, Integrity. . 


Honeſty the" be po ee e 132. tit 

Honours. — I 20452 
Pont of "Honour, l. . 194,196 
Aultions or Sales of Honour. m. 168, 155 209, 209 


Hope and Fear in Religion. ii. &c. See Future State 
Reward and 3 i a 

Horace cited, paſſim———Paſſages of Horace 0 lain d. 

i. 51. (viz. Sat, v. ver. 97.) iii. 202. (viz Epiſt. vi. lib. 1. 

bis) iii. oy 1 l c _ XX, Sat. . lib. 2, C. "Alſo bis 

i. 269, 270 

Horace, bt 8 Genius, we "moſs Gentleman-like of Roman 

Poets, i. 328. His Hiſtory, Character. iii. 202, 248, 249, N 


Fr 
Horſe, Hound, Hawk, &c. We 


Hobby-Horſe. | 3p £217 
Horſeman and munen b. i. 193 
r what kind of Virtae. " i166. Antient, Hea- 
iti. 143, 144. | (See Charity, Fri :)  Inhoſpita- 

ble Diſpoſition 4 . of Foreigners, w at Sign? iii, 
(153. hotly, Ent. W. 762 153 
Hor-Cockles. | AT. ee . 293 


Hound, Horſe, See Beaſt. 
Humility,” what Virtue, in Religion, . 5 7 $32 
Humour: Good-Huynonr, beſt Security againſt Enthuſiaſm. 
i. 22, 55. Force of Humour in Religion, ul. 95, 98, 108, 
c. I- Humour, Cauſe of Atheiſm, © 1. 23 
Good - Humour and Impoſture, Enemys. i. 22. Good. Hu- 
mour, Proof of Religion. ibid. & n. 74. Ana- 
tural Lenitive againſt Vice, i, 128. Specifick aydinſt Su- 


perſtit ion and Enthuſiaſm. ibid. and 55 
Furnour and Fancy, ill Rule of Tae. i Bj 3395 339, 340, > 341, 
&c. iii. 165, 166, 167, ce. Good and Ill. 

14 200, 201 

m as in the Body, 1 in the uind. 114 

Hydrophobia. | 1. 50 

Hylomania. Nn in. 65 

H tes. 1.94 
— — See Syſtem. 

Fantaſtick Hypotheſis. | "Y 190. 1. 160 


Hypotheſes, Syſtems, deſtroy'd, blown . i. 88. iii 134 
Religious Hypotheſes multiply d. | tits 47, TE 


INDEX. 


Nr Feile bee enn eee emol 
nn 6 wan dannen 110 82 es 
A IT 125. lite 177. See Gallows. anus 

JANUS: Janus-Face of Zealot-Mritert. i, 66: 


ſimple, „adequate, &c. i. 287, 288, 2994. 300. 
301, 302, 303. (See Metaphyſicks) Compariſon of mere 
| Jdeas and articulate Sounds, equanty. important. i. 
303. Examination of our Ideas not pedantick, ben? 
i. 312. True and uſeful Compariſon, Proaf, and Aſcer- 


tainment of Ideas. 1. 299, 300, 301, &c. 
Ideal World. . A A 243 4634.1 iü. 211 
Ideas innate. i. 49, 354. it. 43, &c. 412. iii, 36, 214, 215, 

&, Not innate, of . what kind. iu. 164 


Ideas of t World, Pleaſure, Riches, &cc. what ?. i, 301. 


Ses Opinion, Fancy. nne 972 f if 
Identity: ii. 350, 351, 352+, iu. 192 193, &c. 
Idol: Aadol · Nations. Idela ter. 148.60, 3587 
JEPHTH AH. lit, 124 


Jeſt; true, falſe. i. 74, 81, 128, 129. See Ridicule. 
Jews, 4 cloudy People. i. 29, 30, 282. iii. 55 46, &c. 
115, 116, Sullen, bitter, perſecuting. ibid. Their Cha- 
racter by God himſelf. iii. 5 5. Jeuiſiu Underſtanding». i. 
282, 283. Diſpeſition rowards the darker Superſtitions. 
lit, 124. Jews, 4 choſen People. i. 357. ii. 282. Left to 
Philoſophy. for Inflruttion in Virtus. 4. 101 
Jewiſh People, originally dependent on the Egyptians. iii. 51 
o, &c. Their Rites, Ceremonys, Learning, Science, 
Manners, how far deriv'd thence, ibid. How. tenacious 
and bigotted in this reſpect. ibid. Spirit f Per ſecution 
and Religions Maſſacre, propagated from hence, ibid. and 
iü. 60, 61, 62, 80, 81, 8a, 80, 87, &c... (See Perſecution.) 
Jewiſh Princes. an de un women. th L1G 324 
Ill, whether really exiſtent in the Univerſe.. ii. g, 10. Abſo- 
late Ill, what ? ii. 20. Relative: Ill. ibid. & 21. The 
Appearances. of Ill no Argument againſt. the Exiſtence of 

a perfett ſovereign Mind, ii. 363, 364. No real Ill in 

- Things. | | . 364 
Appearance of Ill neceſſary. „4. 288, 289 
Imitation Poetical. i. 193. See Poet. Works of Imitation, 


how to be regulated. iü. 389, 390 
Imperium in Imperio. | 1. 114 
Impoſtors, ſpeak the beſt of Human Nature. i. 94. Ses 


ne S. : 
Impoſture arraign'd. i. 10. Hid under Formality« i. 74. 
Eſſence of Impoſture. i. 11. Impoſture fears not 4 grave 
Enemy. i. 31. Strangely mix d with Sincerity, Hypocriſy, 
Zeal, and Bigotry. Sb « li. 3 24, 125 


ANN 
INDEX. 


Indian Muſic and une, i. 242, 340. Indian Prive 
— 4 310, 318, 319. Irs dangerous Conſequtnces, li, 


= a negative Vice. . 167 
* compatible with Good-Breeding wa Un- 
164 

jury ae concerning Virtue, Deity, &c. See Vol. ii, Treatiſe b 
3 * of this Treatiſe, ii. 2 12 8. 


. 1. 
— (Tk * i, 20, 136, itt. 2 


quiſitors, i, 65, Self-Inquiſitor | 7565 IVE 
piration. i. 7, 45, (See Prophets, _ 
Divine Enthuſiaſm. i. 51 2 n * 
64. True 4 7% in their outward 3 
I. 53. Inſpiration credited, how ? ii. 40 
Judgment of the Inſpir d concerning their own Inſpit arion. 
ü. 63, 74, 75, 243. See Poets, Sybils, 
Inſtinct, from Nature. ii, 411, 412. Ses Ideas. 
Intelligent Being: What contribures moſt to his Happineſs. ii, 
100, 101 
Intereſt governs the World, a fall Maxim. i 116, 117,118 
Self- Intereſt, ii. 80. -Rightly and taten. i. 281, 
282, &c. ii. 302, 304, 305. Unwifely commitred to 
the care of others, iii. 159, How form'd. i. 298. Va- 
ry d, ſteer d. ibid. 
True Intereſt either wholly with Honeſty or Villany. i. 131, 


172, 173, 174. of true Intereſt. i. 307, 


08. ili. 201 
3 real, if Virtue and Goodneſs be ſuth. i. 98 

li. 34, 123 
on AH, Prephet. in. 118, 119, 120, — 
OSEPH (Patriarch) Education, Character. ii. $7, 88 
OSHUAs | 1. 256, 357, 358 


OV FE. | li, 47, 48, 203 
— 1 ma = blinds 
Ouvrages des Savans. 18. Nouvelles Republique 
des Lettres. ibid. Bibliotheque Choiſie. ibid, & 20. Ser 
Bibliotheque Choiſie. 
Irony. i. 71. See Banter, Raillery, 


1818s. lit. 47 
ISOCRATES. iii, 280 
ITALIANS, Buſfoons, i. 72, 12g. Italian Wit and An- 

thors. i, 227 346 


Italian Tafte, the "__ in Painting, Muſick, & c. i. 3 —— » 340 


* 


i 


INDEX. 
lane, fan 1 Right, 112. Preview Judgment. 


WP, 1. 64 
ULIAV (Emperor) i. 25. ss. in es. as. His Lever 
J o the Boſkrens, _.. | * 9209) 
14A e Jo v. | 
Juſt and Unjuſt acknowledg'd. v. 420 
JUSTIN, (Hiſtorian.) | F 34557 


VIA. explain d. i. 103, ke. . Cited... i. 1% roch, 
ö 126, 233. ll. a3, a, 42, 30, ang 


diffe- 

—— 

| po 126, 127, 130,131, — 17 

Kane incapable of Enjoyment. i. 130.  Betrays biel 
however able. Ul. 305 
Knayes in Principle, in Practice. i. 93,94, Knave, 2 
Varrel with Religion, ibid. Haf- Krave, therow-Fool, 
i. 131, 132» U. 173. Zealot-Knaue: i. 132, 133. (St 
Zeal.) Court-Knaves. iii. 168, 169, 170, I, 2, 3, &c. 
Kna vues, Friends to 9 in what ſenſe. i. 115. 
Knave young, middle-ag wi. 278 
Face, mere Hs and Diſproprtion. . 209, 208. 


9 Indulgence, the Conſequences. L 121, 130, 131, 132, 
172, 310, 31 311. iii. 302, 305. mm a ii. 125. 
e | 


Knight-E . i. 20. Ses Chiraley, 
* growing to = an Overmatc| for the Ma- 


_ ibid. See Magophony, Hietar- 


Knowledg : firſt Principle, previous. i. 41, &. $4» 269 334 
= of Men Rb true Philoſophy, how 1 122, — 


Adys, ſainted, — e 1 275 331, 332. 
L ti. 195. (See Gallantry, Chivalry.) Enoliſh s ſe- 
duc d by Tales and Impoſtures. i. 24J=——350% Type or 
Prophecy of this in our antient Stage- Poet. ibid. See Su- 


— Women. 
Lam ag " i. 265 


Bank. 
* (See Property, Agrarian.) Dy" 


INDEX. 
Latitude of Thought. TT Ie W297, 298, Gi, 


nen. I. 81. Both ways. i. 129. ay = 
turn d. iii. 296. (Cee Ridicule.) Men not ta prog: 


out of their Wits i. 96. Men laugh'd out of, 2 into 

| Religion. iii. 291. r e 

and what deſerves Laughter. odge 

mutual, and in turn. | Son 05 

Laws, Royal Counſellors in our Engliſh Conſtitution. . i. 212. 
8 i. 219. Religion by Lon 2 25 
362. ii. 71, 103, 231, 315, 316, 337, 33% (See 147 
Myſteries, i Heraldry by Law. Aae 

en 

Herculean Cam. rr | 5 M7 

Lazineſs. i. 310. See Indolence. +... 

Learning: Paſſion for REY or ben rankd. with, — 


tural Affection. 5 | il. 104, 105 
Work or Piece, in writing. i. 336. iii. 2, 26 
LEON (S..) + «x5, 9 


Letters. See Epiſtles. * 
Leviathan- Hy pot heſis. i. 88. See Mr. Hosszs. Wolf. 
Liberal Arts. See Arts. Liberal Se ii. 65. Liberal 
and illiberal Ser vice. li. 55, 65 
of Criticiſm. iii. 266, 316. See Criticks. 
Liberty civil, philoſophical or moral, perſonated. ii, 252, 252 
| Abuſe of the Notion" of Liberty in Morals and Govern- 
— lit, 205 — 309, &c. Liberty of the Will. i. 
178, 179, 180, 184, 185, 186, 187. Liberty, or free 
Diſpoſ tion to follow the firſt Motion of the Will, is the 


greateſt $ L 211, f. 231 
Liberty Philoſophi „ Aloral. i i. 252, &c. 432, &c. iu. 201, 
04, 30, 308, 309, Cece 


Proteſtant Liberty. See Proteſtant. 

(Ste Government, Conſtitution, Engliſh, Britiſh.) 1 
Patrons, Well-wiſhers. i. 8. Conſequence of its Riſe and 

Fall, 1. 219-——22 

Liberty in 1 i. 78. Falſiy cenſur d. i. 10. Ses 

Wit, Freedom 

Prejudice againſt Liberty. i. 89. Arts, Sciences, and Vir- 
tues, its Dependents. i. 64, 7a, 96, 220, 221. See Arts, 
Science, Virtue. 

Life its Value. i. 121, 124, 302—Living well or good 
Living, falſe ſenſe of the Phraſe. i, 124. Living by 
falſe application of the Phraſe. i. 315, 316. ü. 1261 17. 
Life ſometimes a Miſery. it. 141, Over-Love of Life, 
contrary to the Intereſt of a Creature. ii, 141, 142,143 

Future Life : The Belief, of what advantage? ii, 60-63 
Lineage 


INDEX. 
Liheage of Philoſophy and Poetry. i. 239, 240 253, &c. lit, 


132,137 er 129, &c, 
Lys TAS (Orator) | 7 ef bi. 280 
L1VY (the Hiſtorian) 1.47 48 


Logick, of modern Schools. i. 286, 285; 324, 359,351 
Looking-glafs vocal. i. 171. Magical Pockee-Looking-gha 


i 195. Looking-glaſs to the Age. i. 1955 2 208. Falſe 


Looking-glaſs. ills 296 
Love, - (See Charity.) Tove 4 Friends. | 1.236. 239 
Love of Mantind. | ü. 241, 242 
Love of one's Country. iii. 143—149, dec. Leue Or- 

der and Perſiction. é „ 212 


Love imperfett and narrow, generous and equal, lit. 143, 4, 
5 6, &c. (See Affection.) Publick Loves i. 37. (See 
Publick.) Love, higheſt, nobleſts il. 211, 212, &c. Di. 
vine To ve. f. 244, 245+ (Lee Enthaſtaſm.) 

Loye, dangerous 8h. i. 183, 184. Paſſit of Love i in 

the" Sexes. i. 176, cc Subject the moſt affecting, in 
the Paſſion of Love between the Sexes. ii. 1055 1080 
Flattery of Love. i. 138. Religious Tous between the' 
Sexes, "38, Live 'eruelly treated by "Epicurus. lit, 
31,32 

Self-Love. ii. 38. Its Ehects in Religion, "ii. 58,59. Silly 
reaſoning about Lov 65 Nodes een i. go, I18, 
119, 120. Ses a 
Religion and Love, 1.331, 232, Galante 1 and reli- 
gious Charity of a certain kind, wg; i. 115 

Lover, Martyr. See Martyr. 

Lover ' ſolitary. i. 174. Story of a Heroick Lover, 156. 
179, &c. Lover's Purſuit and E een of what kind. 
i, 209. See Enjoyment. 


Lox (Sr.) cited, ammented lite 245 
LUCRETIUS. i. 52, 118. iii. 32 
Luxury. * 310, 315, 319, 320, 221 1 147, 148, &c. iii. 

2 1 25 
Lve onen il, 246 


Lyes, judiciouſly compes'd, teach Trath in the beſt manner. 
i. 346. Homer n in this Science. ibid. and iii. 260, 


261, 262 
9 i. 50, 31. See Fanaticks, 


M. 
Achine (in Fpick « and Dramatich.) 1.359. World 4 
Machine. ll. 237 
Madneſs : real Madman, who * 1.32324, &c. 
MxckENas. 1. 220, 270. iii. 21, 249, 250 
Mag) 24 Perſia, c. i. 85. Their Power. iii. 48. · See Hier- 
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rs: his turn. - ibid, 95 
cid yg cn inſulted. i i. 263. ii. 
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E . iii. 104. Mahometan * 4 1125 3 


Malice, only where Intereſts are oppos d. 55 40. Nn 

ehe general inder in mere Nature. © * Kid, 
Matigniry, Paſſion unnatural. ft. 165 
Man: 4 good, an ill. ii. 21. Formidable, in what ſenſe. ii, 
94  Subjett 50 Nature, il. 302. Why no Wings. 202, 
Man's Excellency different from that of a Brute. ii, 
Why Man has nat the ſame Tnſtin#s whith are 
et. ii. 308, 309. Whether fociable by Nature. ii. 
— — 313. Whether a Man 3 
r 4 Man. ii. 320. Abſurdity of that Saying. 
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G. us 9, 4 O, 431, 432 

Mankind, how corrupt. | Y W 198 198, 201 

Manners: Neat Me Manners and Truth. lit, 260, 261, 2, 3» 
See Poet, Truth. 

MARSHA Me. Chron. Can. ith. E 


i. 26, &c. lib, 40, 


Martyrs for Atheiſm. i. go. Ii. 64 Pro and Con, } 
any Opinion. lit, 40, 41. Amorons, Heroick, Religions 


li, 106, 1 34 

Mack. See Carnival. | 
Maſs, | 2 
Maſſacre. — — 
Maſters in Exerci 1 i. 191. Maſters in Me- 
© chaniths. A purge 

 Towng Maſters of the World, © | i. 100, 211 

ical Demonſtration in Morals. * Kin | 


Mathematicks. i. 19. Delightful, whence. {i 104, 105. Ne- 
ceſſary. i. 289, 290. Modeſt. ibid. 
Matter, Whole and Parts. ii. 368. Nat capable of real Sim- 
" plicity, ii. 351, 252. Not — of —_— t. 
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| | ance material, immaterial, ir 353, 254 
1g Matter and Thought, how mutually aferting or 2 Hive, 
1 297, 369 
0 Maxlmus Tykivs, cited. ik, 295. itt. 32 


Mechanicks, 


THDEX. 


Beavtys. i. 137. too Palaces” nn 
—— i. 115, 294. Divine. 1 27573 


M34. 0 313 
Meditation Rurai- Phi 4 344z — &c. 
Medications pub list d. i. = Meditation impoſing, conceited, 

| i. 64, 165, 343 


Meditation in the Pr a Deity. ii. 344, 345, 346. 
the Works e hoe Gs ohe — 


js ii. 28—— 291 
Melancholy, 4 pertinacious and a — iii. 
Melancholy in Religion, Love. i. 13. Power of Melancholy 
© 67,68. — . x ee: 
7, reatiſes of M iii. Set 
gion, Eathuſiaſm, on 


We — Memoir-Wri i. 2 46. See 
Miſcall ing. 200, 224, 3 


—__ 1 i. 142 
MENANDE RR» i. 246, ii. 238 
Mental Enjoyment, whence. ü. 101, 117-126 


S. i. 126. See Reward. 
Merit in believing. - See Belief. 
MESSIAS. ii. 78. See Monarchy. 
Metaphor (or Metaphorick Stile or Manner) i. 243, 244, &c. 
ut. 140 
ſicks. i. 289, 299, 201. ii. 364. iü. 193, 194 
2 neceſſary Knowledg of nothing knowable or 


iii. 210, 211 


Masche clans, their Character. i. 291 
Metaphyſical Articles of Belieſ- i. 306, 307 
Miro. ii. 304 
Mit rox. i. 276, 358, 359 
Mimes. i. 193. iii. 285. See Imitation, Mimickery. 

Mimickery. i. 196. Mimographer,, ibid. 


Mind, free. i. 130. 2 Kingdom. iii. 205» Beauty of 
che Mind. i. 137. Value of 4 Mind. ii. 440. iii. 168, 
205, Its inward Proportion. ii. 83 

Mind: particular Minds prove an Univerſal one. ii. 355, 35%, 
22 358. Univerſal Mind, how prov 4. ii. 290, 291 

er of State. i. 37, 192. Miniſters of State concern d 
for their Character and Memory. i. 225. Condutt neceſ- 
ſary to preſerve them. i. 225, 226, 227, &c. Claim of 
the People over them. i. 227. Dangerous Conceit of Mi- 
nifters and Great Men. i. 229, 230 

Miniſters Max CENAS'S. i. 215, 216 
Good Miniſter, how to be valu'd and judg'd. * i. 23, 24 

E e Miniſtry: 
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INDEX. 

Miniſtry : good Miniſtry in England. ii. 148. Ihe meu, 
©. the old. i. 208. I and flaviſh Miniſtry, of 79 
Joquinees = "TY 1 148,449 
es, ſcriptural, traditional, i. 6. | Modern. i. 44+ bs 
70. Chriſtian, Mooriſh, Pagan. i. 345, 347, 348, 349. 
. Paſs, preſent. ii, 33 1. The Danger , of. beljeving neu Mi- 
racles. i. 328, 329, 330. Whether Miracles can witneſs 
Jer God or Men. ii. 331, 332, 33s \ Mere Miracles inſuf- 
Acient Proof of Divinity, or Revelation... is 333, . 
114. Merry Miracle, „ ade Vn 03 

NMirrour. See Looking-glaſs. a 


Miſanthropy : what kind of Paſſion. ii. 165, Sometimes, in 


2 manner, national. | . 166. iii, 1. 
Miſcellanarian Authors, their Policy and Art. iii. 288, 215 
M1$SCELLANYS. Vol. iii. p. 1, 2, 3, &c. 


Miſcellaneous Memoir, Eſſay-Writing, Stile and Manner, ibid. 
and iii. 95, 96, 97, 225, 226. See Eſſay, Memoir. 
Miſcellaneous Collections, annual. | lik. 274 
Mode: Modes of Religion. | 1. 84 
Model: current Models of Religion. i. 8 4. Models for, Poetry 
and Writing. i. $06, See Exemplar. RIOT bf 
Moderation Philoſophical. iii. 37. When in faſhion with the 

Zealots of every Party. iii. 110, 111. Moderation dif- 
claim d. ii. 342 
Moderation in a W iter. i. 166 
Monarch: Grand Monarch now ; and of old in Greece. i. 22 
| Monarchy, See Hierarchy, _. WA PU ERS 
Monarchy univerſal. i. 216, 217, 220, 221, 222, . ill 23 
(See Barbarians, Tyranny.) Abſolute Monarchy, deſiruc- 
tive of Arts, Manhood, Reaſon, Senſe. i. 219, 220, 221, 
237, 238, &c. iii, 23, 77, &c. World groaning under the 
Roman Monarchy. iii. 77,7 8. Hopes of a Divine Deliverer 
or. Meſſias from * ii. 77,78. See Emperor, Roman. 
Monarchs. ü. 137 
Monoſyllables in files or firings. yi. 265, Claſh or clatter " 
Rencounter of them in our Language. ibi 
Monſter: Monſtrous Imaginations. i. G0. Monſtrous Objects 
and Taſte. i. 344, 347, 8, 9, &c. iiü. 157 
Moon: Embaſſadors from the Moon. iii. 339. Moon and 
Planets, ii, 373, &c. Traveller from the Moon, ii. 198 
Moor ; Mooriſh Hero. * +.'x.0; tb 2429268 
Moor of Venice (Play) | i. 347, 348, &c. 
Morals: Rule and Piſtinction of Revelation. i. 298. Diffe- 
. . rence about Morals, i. 70. Morals inter wove with politi- 
cal religious Inſtitutions, i. 87. Brought into diſgrace. i. 
90. (See Charity.) Now Forgers of Morakis i. 133. Me- 
ral Magick. © | i. 136 
- Morak 


119 
— fog — how related. * 8 108. Morals 
* Po ical Pi formance . | . Manner $5 
G Pooch Truth, | 2 


Morals mathemutlrally demonſtrated. ii. 173, &c. and ili. 
Ip, &c. 212, &c. See Philoſophy. wo 
Moral Senſe, Ri/e of it. ii. 28, 29, 30, 53, &c. Foundation 
in Nature. ii. 413, 414, &c. Whether it can be perfittly 
loeſt in any rational Creature. ii. 41, 42, 43. Impair d by 
- oppoſute Affection. ii. 44. Nor by Opinion merely. ii. 45. 
_ "Corruption of moral Senſe. ii. 45, 46. Canſes of this Cor: 
ruption. ii. 4650» Riſe of moral Senſe, antecedent 
to the Belief of a God. ii. 53, 54 
Moral Inquirys, why out of faſhion. . 18 3 
Moral Excellence. i. 39. Moral Venus and Graces, i, 339, 
338. Moral Species. See Species. * 
Moral, the Word, in Painting, ſignifys the Repreſentation of 


the Paſſions. iti, 37 
The MOR AL1STS (viz. Treatiſe V. b 18 1, &c.) oo 
cix d. ü. 28428 
1 the faſhionable ſort. i. 80, 124. See Virtue, Phi- 

oſophy. 
Mo wy wr.) 8 ü. 65——88 
Mos Es. i. 356, 357, 358. Charafter and Life. iii. 52, 55, 
| auen 
Mountebanks, modern Prometheus's, wits it. 205 
Mountebanks. See Empiricks. 
Mounts. i. 272 


Mos p. i. 4 8. Divine, Orthodox. i. 359. ii. 229. Mu- 
ſes what, in the Heathen Creed. i. 8, 7. Britiſh Muſes. 
i. 215 — 218. In their Cradle, i. 217, 262, 263. Liſp- 
ing Speech, ibid. Hobby-Horſe and Rattle. bbid. 
Muſes Tutoreſſes. i. 220. Favourites. i. 224. Chief Re- 
cor ders. ibid. 
Muſes degraded by Epicurus. | ui. 32 
Moss perſonating the Paſſions, Virtues, and Vices. 1.313 
—317, &c. Proſane Miftreſſes in reſpect of ſacred 
Letters, © 1 i. 358 
Muſick Barbarian. i. 242. Juſt, real, independent on Ca- 
price or Will, i. 353. See Harmony. 
Muſician, aſham'd of Praiſe from the Unskilful. i. 42. De- 
oY with Examination and Criticiſm. i. 234, 235 
Mufician-Legiſlaters. - : i. 237, 238 
Myſtery makes any — 2 become conſiderable. i. 91. Gives 
| riſe to Partys, Soc ks. 1 ibid. 
Myſterys by Law eftabliſid. i. 359, 360. Religions Ayſterys. 
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M ery dehat ed. A0 
l, Mer yx inviolable with our Autho RG . 
un- nam d by him. ui, 70, 71734 

Mykterys the woſl fer, + how introdut d ins the Chur e 
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cal Love. | a 1. 211 3 


) Py 
Myſticks. ibid. cee, 7 thiir i in ret d. i, 271 
Mſticks. 1. 175. ietiſts. al 6.57 


Mytho « 1.259. Aer or  Fabulows Stile of our 


a Saviw. ie) 3 ili. 122, 123 
Ain . See Cleanlineſs Os 
National Church. i. 17. See Church, ede 
National Opinion. bl 


Natural Affection, confeſ?d. i. 92. See Affection. 
The Natural and Unnatural in Things. ili. 213, 214, 216, 


216, ccc. 
Natural Ideas. bee Ideas, Inſtinct. 
Nature, its Energy. ii. 35 9, 360, Nature in Man, it. 700. 
In Brutes. ibid. 
Nature's admirable Diſtribittion. | : ii. 306, 307 
State of Nature, imaginary, fantaſtical, i. log. LY 319 
2319. Se Society. 
Nature, Divinity with Epicurus. iii, 64. See W 
Power of Nature in moral Actions and Behaviour. i. " 
li, 128. Naturam expellas Furca. iti, 216. Nature will 
not be mock d. i. 354. Has a firong Party within” _ 
' ſelves. ibid. Makes repriſals on her Antagoniſts. ibid. 
Prerogative of Nature, _ | 
NERO. L 25, 105. ii. 23 
Nobility : Poliſh-Engliſh. i iü. 150. Young Noblemen. i. 103, 
N 104, 5 6, Toung Noblemen, Engliſh, ifi. 168, 169,172, 


5 173, 174, 216, 21 17 21 
Noſe : a Noſe (Diſcernment or Senſe) in Morals, 


i. 125. (See Senſe, Taſte.) Noſes counted. 1 15 


Novels, ſweet — Pieces, hig ly in vogus. ils 194. 
254. See Gallantry, Chivalry. 4 0 1 


Numbers and Proportion. i. 139, 336. Number; of Life, 
141. See Proportion, Beauty. | 


Nympholepti. i. 50. See Fanaticks. | ow * = 


__ Bd. 9. 


; O. of the Animal Races. il. 92; 925 In: we; 132, 


&cc. 300, 301, 2, 3, 4, &. 318, 3 19, 320: lil, _ 
. 221, 222, &c. See Society. 
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Dee i. 268. unit Games, an 
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e . 40, i 

Jes 259 5380. 364. What \ TR 1 94 
ng (ſec ee Doctrine, Hypotheſis National, or by Inheri- 


8 9 2 i. 9. ü 193 · Gevernour Govern'd. i, 18 
* Ground” * fon. © i. 2 94, e. 77 Ca 
ON i, 399, 308. Opinion all in all, il. 435, 437, Kc. 
. 186, 187, 196, 197, 8, 9, &c. Freedom in examining 
* out own Opinions, as well as the Opinions of others. i. 50, 
G1, Corrupt Opinion, Cauſe of Wrong. ii. 32, 33, Opt- 
nion and Faſhion ſuppos'd meaſure of Virtue and Vice. i. 
80, 352, 353+ i. 417,418. Life regulated by Opinion. 


| li. 435, 436, 437 
Oracle. i. 1 26. Divine Oracles Guardianſhip. i i. 3 6C. Hea- 


2 hen and Chriſtian Qracles. ii. 330, 33 L. iii, i, 232, 233, 4, 
A * 5 0. 
Olsdon- See Rhetorick, Declamation, Prevhing: 
Orator, i. 161. ae. 1. 261 
Order: Principle of Order Univerſal. ii. 362. Love of Or- 
Aer. ü. 212. Study and Contemplation: of it, a natural 


Inclination, and Affection in Man. i. 105 
0 2 Paabidket en | ii. whe 


— in TERS: See Stile. 


| ndependent, ta be cautiouſly employ'd | in the Ae- 
he Pe Her es. 84. The Emblematick and Hiſtorical 
ded, © iii. 


"pat, ta be .canfo 384, 385. An Objection con- 
” it  auſwer'd...iils 3 38 * 8 0 Ornaments to be ky 
| — > | . 3 
Orthodoxy : caſual, fortunate, i iti, 194, ee Orthodox a. 

1.359 

"Orthodox, Divine, r unn > i 16, 32 

Orthodoxy of the * iu. 70, 71313 
nien nmr IC” 00 5 

Ov1d, cited. \...... , = 'S. wa til, 144 
ACE. See Amble. | W 

T Pageant of State. i. 204. Court pagcant. it, 185 

Pain and Pleaſure mix'd. 1. 234, 235 


Paint. See Fucus. & os ** 
Painter of Hiſtory, to as Dare. lit. 353» Not at ty 
to mingle Action- of different Dates. ibid. Teſt of his 
. 2 2 nent. iu. 357. Not to make his Actian Theatrical, 
= But actording to Natures iii. 368, The ſame Quaalifics- 


tions 71 in him as in a Poet. i. 387 
Painters : Ill Painters compar d with like Poets.. i. 225 „226. 
Painter put to his ſhift. i. 204, 205 


Ee 3 Painters ; 


IND E X. 


Painters : Raphael. i. 338. iii. 230. Carache. i. 338 

Painters after the Life. iii. 294. Face- Painter. i. 144, 145. 
Painting and Painters. i. 142, 3, 4, $y 6+ Maſter- Painter. 
i. 197, 206, 227. Battel- Painter. i. 202, See Artiſts, 


Painting, Falſe Taſte in Painting. i. 338. True Tafe erp 
gain d. i. 338, 339. Dignity, Severity, Auſterity af, the 
Art. i. 340, 341, 342. Stile in Painting. ii. 186. Sim- 
plicity and Unity of Stile and Coverings i. 143, 144. 341, 
342. Unity and Truth of Deſign. The Bou rom J ev. ibid. 
and 354. Greatneſs, i. 144. Antient Maſters. i. 144, 
340, 341, 342. Falſe Taſte and Corruption of the Art, 
whence. ibid. Groteſque Painting. ĩii.s. Impoſture. in 
Painting. iii. 230. Pretended Heavenly Stile and Divine 
Hand diſprov'd. CAB bid. 
Painting of Hiſtory, the Regulation of it. lil, 349 
Palaces and their Ornaments. i. 139. iii. 173, 184, 185, 186. 


4 


See Beauty. a * 
PALESTINE, the Country its Superſtitions. il. 134. 
See Syria, Jews. 4 


PAN. i. 16, 16. Panick Fear. ibid. Panic Rage or 40 | 
lar Fury. ibid. Religious Panick. ibid. and iii. 66, 6g. 
Panick Fear for the Church. iii, 83, $4, 85, &c. Panick 
Zeal, ibid. 43, 44, 69. and iii, 84. 

Panegyricks the worſl of Satires. i. 2 26. Panegyricks, Eng- 
liſh. i. 266, &c. Panegyrick Games. i. 269.  Herculean 
Law, or Club- Method in Panegyrict. i. 267. Panegyricks 


modern. ul 274 
Parables, double meaning to amuſe. i. 63 
Pa RACELSVUsò. i. 287 


Parafites. i. 35. See Sycophants. 
Pay t s, Judgment of, bow diſtinguiſn'd from that of Her- 


a | Ub 33H, 
Parody. i. 198, 246. See Comedy. | 
Parterre, See Palace, | FP 
Paſſion ; Genealogy of the Paſſions. i. 116, 295. Study of 

the Paſſions. i. 295, 297. iii, 31. Belle Paſſion. i. 5, Fe- 
roick Paſſion of the Devout. i. 19. Oeconomy of the Paſ- 
ſions. ii. 92, 93, 94, 95, &c, See Oeconomy. © 
Paſſion too ſtrong or too weak. 11. $I 
Human and weak Paſſions deify*d. i. 38. iis 256. li, 306, 


| 307 
Paſſion, how the Change of it may be expreſs d in a Sub- 


Jeck. mi. 355556 
Patch-work. Ul, 5 
Patent: Letters- Patent. ii. 338 


Patentees for Authorſhip. i. 335. For Religions 1 338 
| atria : 


INDEX... 
Patria : Non ille, &cc. i. 123. Dulce & Decorum. i. 102. 


The word wanting in our Language. mm. 149 
Patriot.” i. 101, 102. Bought and ſold.” fi. 170, &c. Pa- 
Patrons, modern, _ i. 229, 268, 304 
PA vr (S.) his Character. i. 30. it. 74, 75, 83, 84, Kc. 

_ Shile, iii. 83, &c. and 337. Cited. i. 26, 102, 281. 

ſti | kids | m. 238, 245 

St. Paul allows to the Heathen their own Prophets. ii. 238, 

Cites their Poets with Honour. © thi 


7 i. 72, 73. See Tutor, Pedant. : 
Pedant baited. © Abs | > | Ki, 14 
Pedant and Pupil. i. 64, 122, 123 


Pedant. See Pedagogue, Zealot, Scholaſtick, Univerſity. 

Pedantry a Milſtone. i. 67, Pedantry in Converſation. i. 70. 
Pedantry oppos'd to true Knowledg. i. 122, 123 

Pencil, Sacred, or Heaven guided. iii. 230. See Painting. 


Penmen, Gladiatorian. Ul. 12 
People, naturally good 242 of the Poet. i. 278 
Perfection, of Workmanſhip. i. 332,337 
Peipaesd Philoſophy, Genius. i, 256. Author de Mundo. 


ii. 214. iii. 263, 264 
Perſecution. fi. 35. iii. 115. In Arcadia. i, 21. Unknown 
to the polite Heathen-World. ii. 166. iii. 154, 155. How 
begun. i. 25+ iii. 60, 86, 37, &c. See Egypt, Jews." © 
Romiſh Perſecution, of any other the moſt tolerable, and 
of beſt Grace and Countenance, iii. 93, 94, 103, tos 
Perſecution of Features, Airs, Complexions, Meins, i. $4 
PERSIAN Empire and Hierarchy. iii; 48. See Hierarchy. 
PERSILVUs. i. 162, 170, 171, 189, 315, 330. iii. 158, 312, 
* ; , 313 
— the Rules of it reuersd in Sculpture. ii. 380 
P ion, Goddeſs. i. 237, 238, 239, &c. Mother f Mu- 
ſick, Poetry, and other Arts. ibid. Sifter to Liberty. 
ibid. Men perſuade themſelves into whatever Opinions. 


iii. 310 
PETRONIVUS, cited. i. 192 
Petulancy: wanton Miſchievouſneſs unnatural, it, 164 
Phallica. i. 250. See Farce. Gee | 
Phenix-Sect᷑. i. 27 
Phenomena in Scripture. i. 28 2. Moral Fhenomena. ibid. 
PHILIP. i. 249 
Philologiſts. i. 241, 246. ts 295 


Philoſophers, ſava w& 90, 94, 350, 351, 352. See Clown. 
Moral Philoſophers of a modern ſort, more ignorant and 
corrupt than the mere Vulgar. i. 132, 35 2. tits 204, 205. 


Run a Tale-gathering. - i- 350 
a Ee 4 Philo- 
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INDEX. 


. Philophers, their Original ad G l. 240 . Poſterior in 
Birth t Poets, Mu —— Sophiſts-+ ibid. iu. 136, 
137. Philoſophets themſelves, Gricias f n double kind, 
= &- 24% &c. Philoſophers, 3 _ aifoled& iii. 79 

. Philoſophers: and Bear-Garden. ũi. 9 1 12, &c. 
Philoſophy- modern. i. 122, — 1246 308. Antient. 
i. 18, 122, 123. — Home: ſpan. i. 43, 364« - » Maſterſhip 
in Life and Manners, iii. 159. Is State and ty in 
the antient World. i. 18. Philoſophical — — inno- 
cant, i. 96. See Hypotheſis, Doctrine. 
| Philoſo phy, where confin'd now-a-days, i. 333, 184 Its 
| Study incumbent on every Man. i. 322, 323, c. il. 
438442. Philoſophy ſpeculative and prabiixal. i. 
- 292, &c. Vain, or ſolid. i. ag, & c. Guide r Virtue 
in all Religions. i. 101, 102. —Ballance againſt = 
fiition. i. 18. Philoſophy Judg of Religion. i. 297% 
ber, ſelf and of every thing beſides. ibid. 
. Jeſty of Philoſo ophy. i. 298, 299. Philoſophy — "4 
by all. i. 285. Standard or Meaſure of Truſt, Eri end- 
ſhip and Merit in Men. ibid. &c. Genuine and ſulſe 

Fruits. i. 286, 287. Unhappy Mixture or Conjunction 

of]. Philoſophy with Religion. uis61, 76, 77.  Monſttous 
Iſſue and Product of this Union. ii. 75 80, 87, 1 — 


cy Philoſophy. itt. 191. Vacal autre 287. et 
Philoſophy. See Idea. 

Line e of Philoſophy and Foeurys ber Lineage.) Phil 

me 425 of the Woods. . | i. 428 
Phyſician, „ e u e l 8. 

_. Phyſicians in ; the Body:Politick... . 4 14, 16 

5 liologiſts ; /ce Metaphy! ſicians. 

TFiece (Work, Treatiſe) legitimate, laune. A 336. iii. 2 

FIAT E (Pontius.) ili. 242 
Planets: ſee Moon. Plangtary Send ii. 19,370 371, &c. 

Plate, embo ſs d with Satyrs, — &.. N ro arcompany 


5 . the Figure of Pleaſure. ii. 386 
L. A T. O. i. 54. lite 77, 24 280. Cited. I wad, 3, 54 
".» Plaroniſts, Wha fort, ns ; i. 18 


Plays (Theatrical) how frequented. i. 265+ See Camedy, 
>; Tragedy, Theater. Plays (vulgar) ſee — Hot- 
* Cockles- 

P! zalang Sen ions. #3 i. 1255 124, 315 
pledfice: bherhibr our Good. i. i. 308. ii. 226, 227, 228. iii. 

200, &c. All Pleaſure not to be recbon d as Good. ii. 229, 
230. Engin of Reaſon,: not really. compre ended in 
the Notion of, Pleaſure. ii. 232, 223, Pleafure'no Rule of 
Good, i. 209, 339, 340. Pleaſures of the: . 

#724n 
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dt tren theſe af th Be. * e i Senſual Phaſare, | 
Der be he ei Juedg is. . 102, 103. Senſual 
nd +. Bien ſur o and n Affection. ii. 
v7 442 $26,187, 128, 129. Diſtaſteſul, inconflant; and in- 
23 1 without it. ii. 129, 130. Unitatrural Plea- 
3 general : its. e li. 468, 165. . Pleafure 
Luxury) ii 147, 148. 
* N — in Pleaſure. 190. Rule and or in 


Net : lruſare, 18 ibid. 
Men of Pleaſure ere d to acknowledg Virtue, i. 146 See 


1 


Poets. 
4 Pledlur, ſolliites Hercules in oppoſition to Virtue: 4 330. Is 
it beards iii. 35 2. Her Figure to > be-drawn ſtent, iii, 


869. Fur Poſture: and Ornament. . 370, 371 
* cited. 1. 144 iü. 280 
Plum: Cant · word among rich Knaves. i. 130 
PLOTARCH | 3 Cited. i. 4 54+ iü. 126, 127, 
5 128, 280 
Ke Pammer. 1 0 lit. 64 
\\ Poams. Heroick; | Epick. (See Hoimer) i. 356, Ke. ü. 259, 
„e Nur re de model dd on Hol) Writ. 1.36, &e. 


Fo: Character of a Poet and Poetry from Strabo. i. 208, 
252. Poet, ſocond Mater. i. 207. Poet, Herald of Fame. 
i. 225. Il Poets worſe than ill Painters.” i. 225, 226 

» Poets: preferable” to moſt Philoſophers, i. 122. ii. 3875 308. 
——More inſtructive than Hiſtorians. i. 346. Morality of 
Poets. i. 137. iii. 308, 309. Poets atknowledg Virtue. i. 
136, 137. Strongeſt Party on Virtue's ſide. . 316, 317 
Fon, Enthuſi taſts, i. 4, &c. iii. 66, 232. Friends to Reve- 
lation. i. 4, &c. French Poets. L218. Modern Poets 
or poetical Writers affetted, and falſe in their Draughts 
er Imitations, i. 204, iii. 239, &c. Conceited, com- 
eþ0 ili = fo iü. 273, &c. Injudicionss is 207. Impotent, 
. Engliſh Poets, of 4 prece Age. i. 295, 276. 

| Doo ion Kh ror bn ne 36, Kc. 
2 forms the Poet. i. 284. Poet, how far of ne- 
- ceſſity a Philoſopher, and true to Virtue and Morals. i. 
278. iii. 232 

Divine or Orthodox Poets. i. 7, 359+ iii 118, 23 l—236, 
&c. Orthodox Mock-Poets, iii. 240, 241. Poets Fa- 


naticks, i. 51 
Pocts inſpir d. is 7, 31. fit, 66, 228, 229, &c. 235 
Poet. See Author. 
Poeteſe, Engli. | u. 235 


. \Poetica) Emchuſiſi, i. 21. e i. 161. Poeti- 


cal Hnitation. i193 Ke. "Pottical Trath. See Truth. 
* 5 Nane r — 1 14— 148 


Poetry: 
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(See Muſes.) Lineage of Poetry and Philo 
Pony 5 (ae. Sacred Wit 09% hu Prep ti, 118. le 
rent Poetry, deteſtable. iii, 283. Art of Poetry (> En 


Lis 1 


liſh Poem.) in. 281 
Poetry Epick or Dramatick, N orthodox ban 
mirye 358, Kc, 
Point, Gingle or Pun. A dt Is 5 
Points of Wit, . 5, 2 


Point of Honour. ii, 194, 195. See alley Duel. 70851 
Policy, Britiſh and | Durch Turkiſh and French. 1 80 


Politeneſs, owing to Liberty. i. 7 72, 96. (Ses 8 


Flux and 7 Politeneſi. i, 271, 272 
Politicians, i. 188, Al 
Politicks, part of Morals. it, "kn 
Polytheiſt ; Definition. 


Pope (Clement XI.) iii. 241. See Gregorius, Leon. 

Popery. See Rome, Church, Prieſt, Maſs. 

Poſt-way of Writers, See Writers, Correctneſs. * 

Power, 3 of. i. 955 71 

Poiſon to Reaſon. 

Praiſe of the Deity. i. 41, &c. Qualifcation for ſuch Mi of 
ibid. Value of Praiſe or Glory from the Ignorant. ibid. 
Value of forc d Praiſe or Applauſe. ibid. True Praiſe 
how learnt, 4 — 2 

Preaching. i. 70, 73, 74, 134, 166, iii, 97, 98, 287. 
gant and groſs. iii. 112, 113. Faſhionable and and —— 
able. ibid. Solemn, * i. 134. Varionſiy hu- 
mour d, alternate, high and low. iii» 130. See Declara-' 
tion, Pulpi N. 

Pre · conception. ii. 30% 412. Ser Anticipation. | 

Prefaces, Dedications, &c. i. 200, 231, 304. iii. 27, Pre- 
face become a word to ſignify Excuſes i. 329, 330 

Prelate, i. 6. See Biſhop. 

Pre-ſenſation. See Pre-conception. 1 

Preſs: Printing-Preſs, i. 305. See Printer. 0 

Prieſts, conſecrated by the Magiſtrate. i. 362. iii, 337. 
Their Faction, Sedition, and Engagement of Mankind in 
their Quarrels, iii. 51, 59, 60, — 86, 87, 88, 89, 342. 
Their Love of Blood. i. 28. Propagation and Increaſe of 
the Prieſthood : Manner and Conſt uence. iii. 44.49, 
&c, Model of the Rgyptian and Aſiatick Prieſthoods 3 
and Difference from the European, or that of Greece or 
Rome. iii. 43, 49. See Hierarchy, | 

Prince: ſee Abſolute, Story of an Heroick Prince. i, 176, j 


177, 178, 179, Ke. 2 
Princes: uſe the plural Stile, whence, i. 210, 211, 212. 
Prince- Authors. | i. 213, ure 


Prince! 7 . 
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Royal. M 3 Fr 2 
Pringle: N er Principle, U. 364,365 


Princely: ſee 


er, Amanuenſis. 


Prins i. 1.305, 306 
turn ü. 233 
Penne ** Solution of the Phenomenon of 
IL iis 192, 201, 202 
Poet 4 1 i. 207 
Proof. See Tryal, Criterion, Teſt. 4 
Prophet, the name allaw'd to Heathens, iti, 125 
Prophets, paſſive Organs. i. 28. Modern Prophets. i 


&c. Compar d with antient. 
kopen carching. i. 4, The evil as well as the — 
Spirit. ibid. iii. 116 
Prophecy or Prophet-errant, proceſſional, ſaltant. iii, 117. 
Naked Prophecy. ibid. | 
Property, — founded i in. i. 49 
Proportion, and Symmetry founded in Narure; -not in Opi- 
nion or Fancy. i. 353» See Symmetry, Architecture. 
—— ——ů - iu. 18 
Prote rity. . lil 235, 236, 319, 3 I; 2, 35 
ra . 8 » 330, 33 3545 
Publick Aſſambiys. Ses Aſſemblys. 
Pulpit, i. 361. lit. 255, 265, -" 2 See Preaching, 
Puniſhments and Rewards, of what uſe in the State. i. 126. 
ii. 63, 64. In Family: ü. 65. Is Religion. ii. 65, 66 
Puns ; ſee n Point. 


Pupil ; ſee Royal, Pedant, Tutor. 
—— in . iti 292. See Dialogue, 
Puppet-ſhow. i. 28, 29 
PVRRHO, PYRRHONIST. ü. 355. iik 194, 212. Ses 
Sceptick. 
PYRKRHUS i. 325, 326 
PYTHAGORAS lie 77, 127, 203 
orean Sect᷑. ; i. 18 


. i. 126. Propbeteſi : ſee Sybil. 


UEEN Elizabeth, ti, 150 
Q dee Pun, Point. CY 
Quietiſts. iii. 38, = 


R. 
Aillery, ſober Uſe of . b 128. Defenſive Raillery. i. 
62., Oppoſition to Banter. i. 63. iii. 225. Groſs ſort, 
and l i. 63,65. ills 225. (Ses Ridicule.) Socratick 
Raill 8 I. 194; 195, 198 
Raillery 


un e 
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5 4 . I Ph, "Grim 
"Batlefauey © de) ek llery. why 


prevalent IO pho, i ag 
! dvr0ithe” Extreme. i. 72. Nothing pr 57 ot as 
bart ts honeſt and juſt. * 74 
Rake,” \z better" Gbaracter than that K. certain on 
thoughtful Gentlemen. © 72 0 
Reader courreoher, 1 Wo 1 55 3 5 
Reading, wrong ice 4 Manner. 3 2 2, &c. 
- Mulfiplitity of "Reading. i. 342, 343. RES 
2 4. 344. Polite Reading and Converſe, chief 
alifications in a Character. i. 364. Je IS 
arous Reading, 1. 3. 44, 3455 2g - 
Realift in Morality. © : 
Reaſon, irs Nouriſhment, Health, i. 5 9, - 15 4 e 
Poiſon. i. 91. Reaſon Correfrix of the Fancys, &c.. 1 
322, 222, & Intendant, Miſtreſi, "Houſe-keepers, Td. 
| "Reaſon quitted: for what reaſon + * When? How 2 iii. 
499, &c. Reaſon confin'd : what eſſect? 8 1.71572 
np Habit of Reaſoning alone can make 4 Reaſener, 


Records Recorders, 1 Regiſters in fined Mattos, 
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Js 360. iii. 2312 —238 „&c. Rul'd by La Ne. bl thid, 
Rehearſal (Comedy) ) | 7 2 269, ü, 477, 281 
Religion, Virtue, how 4, founded, 97 N d. 

See Treatiſe IV. vi. Ihe Iv MUIR , of Vol. i ii. 
Neligion r a ab Leadi e E . J. 17. 

—— by Tau eſtabliſh If 382. fili. 71. (Set Law.) 

Differences in Religion. 47. (See Modes, Models.) "Reli- 
8 ions Antipathy i. 18. ii. 9 dil. 40, '&0, 805 257. Re- 

ligious Paſſion. on. N85 36. 95 erent Aſpetts "of Religion, 
© according to the Views or Aſpect, of Divinity. 

Power of Fancy or Imugination"tn n Religion. li, 68, "a 

en conſider d as a Paſſion. fl. 88, 89. Its. Influence, it, ii, 

31. Religion antient - Gtecian. mi. 1 26, 127 128. 15 
- man, Egyptian, Syrian. iii. 411, 42. "Where firſt it gr 

bee. f. ii, 387, 388. Religion cruel Enemy to 22 — 

© by what means, ii. 256. Religion liberal, i liberal, ii. 2725 

273. Knaviſh Religion, i. 2 127, 132 18. Ut, 12 

&c. True Foundation of Rel im. ii. 269, 270. 2 
gion berra d. ii. 279. Over-taid. I. 97. . 
h Neligion. lll. 95, 123. Different Faces or Repreſentations of 

Religion, with what deſign. iii. 130, 131. Uniform in 

Religion, See Uniformity. 

Relifh, falſe, fatal to Painting and the he res," * Ts; 155 
Reſignation, devour, falſe. | 
Reſohucion ; ſee Will, © 


* 4 n 
iu Ne a 


Retice- 


I. N DEX. 
Netirement greeable, nec 9 15 223 2 | 
nel pan pc, 1 het 


WW d 

An nrecele 333» 334 gt 94 
K bol dn, the te ha happy _.. 6, Fey 
L "Ret in 1 d and Nature. l 20, 214, 45, 


* 674, 38 38H, e febvers- i. 44. . 200 


Reward and Puniſhments : of what. uſe i p the Seats. 1.625 


64. In Familys. ii, 65. In Religion il. 66, 66, 27 
Fall ee et —_— donors 7 


975 98. ü. 69. Virtue for oye, not Worſe d 


nobel moſt deſerv/d, when unſought, i. 100. . Goodneſs 
or Virtue in nature, if no Motive beſides Reward, i. g. 
A 'Knave. not the leſs ſuch, when, Reward, and Punt 
ment alone make him honeſt in outward Behaviour. i. 125, 
20%. 127, 1 „ . 173. Conſciouſneſs, only Reward of 
Dilincereſtednels. 


Frie . See OUTS 
r n NN 2389800 
Rhetorick ; [ee deen ie den h 
ret in 10 hat 9 Bft, its rreateſt Energy 


ms : falſe PA ani 21 7, 218. lit. 263, 264 
25 


1 Meaſure, Teft, i. 11, 12. (See Teſt.) Ap- 
Nr Ridicule. i. 61. Aﬀettation of it Pedantis L 


«See Banter 
Ndl. age, when half-way, lame, or leaning to one 
de. i i. $1, Injudicious and impoſing, when far ftrain'd, 
aud beyond its ſize. i. 83, 84, 85. No when 
raid from Contrarys. - | 5 —. 
"Noching ridiculous, but what is deform d. i.1 128. 
nor capable of being ridicul d. ibid. — 129 


and Wrong. It 33» 34. In Nature, not from Opinion, 
Mill, or Law. ii. 33. See Opinion, Virtue, 


+ 


Rigs or Rituals by Law eftablih n i. 260 
Ceremon ya, Habit, e, berg. their "uſe and 
We ct in Religion. ini. 91, 92 
ROGER, Sir Roger. | lie 276 
Roman Eloquence, corrupted. -- Bl 2 23 
Roman Monarchy. See Monarchy. 
Roman Empire, Riſe and Fall. 1.219—222 
Roman Emperors. iii. 41, 78, 90, 242. See Cæſars. Roman 
Worthys. „ 2575 268 


Romance : ſee Novel. 
Romans rait d from Barbarity by Greece, i. 223, 2655 
270, 272. Their gradual Refinement. i. 25 l. Growth of 
' Heathen Religion — the Romans. . 12 41 
OMB 


IND E X. 


Roms old. i. 219, 221. ii. 234. Rome modern. . 338. 


—— Wi 91, 93, 235. See or Court of Rome. fi. 241, 242 
Royal Precepeor, N 214. See Prince." © © 
mt _— JR et W 

e. (See Law.) of Diſpatch. © 267 
Ruſticks. 7 i. 190 


5 | 8. e 

DAcrifice human. i. 25. Familiar to the Tnhabitants of 

I #he Paleſtine, iii. 124. (See Abraham, Jephthah.) Sa- 
crifice of Forms, Natures. See Subordination. 8 


| Has . 7 
Saint on what terms? iii. 127. Female Saints. ii. 38. 

Saint-Proteftrices. - 1.273 
Saint-Errantry. i. 20 
SALOMON Britiſh, 1. 214 
Salvation: ſee Saving. on 
Saracen's Head. 1.262 


Satirs, Roman: their Origin. i. 258, 259. See Atellan, 
Feſcennin. 


Satir, Engliſh. i. 266. Spirit of Satir. fit. tog 


Satirick and Comick Genius, Stile. i. 258, 259, &c. 
Satiriſts, true to Virtue. i. 141. lit, 23. See Poet. N 

Savage : ſee Goth. 

Savages. | | 41. 90, 94 
Savageneſs, Inraad whence. i. 96. See Barbarians, 2 
Saving Souls. i. 19. f Complexions. i. 85 
S Au. 14.45. ü. 116, 117 
Scandal 1. 265 


Scene, of the Story of Hercules, to be laid in the Country. 
iii. 276. To have nothing in it to call the Eye off from the 
Subject. | in. 277 

Sceptical Converſation, i. 68, 69, 78, 79, &cc. 

Scepticiſm, Support to Reaſon. ibid. See Reaſon, - 

Scepticiſm, fa lianabl ſort, ii. 205. Defence of Scepticiſim. 
ili. 71-76. Partial Scepticiſm caaſe of Vice and Folly, 
i. 8 1. (See Thinking.) | teas 

Scepticiſm, Remedy againſt the Dogmatical Spirits i, * 
Sceptical Wit, Apology. 5 | i. 9 

Scepticiſm of a Reverend Divine. in. 68 

Scepticks, the Ad vantages of their Philoſophy. ii. 206, 207 

Sceptick perſonated, ili. 295, Modern Sceptics dogmatize. 
it. 230, 231. Real Sceptick. ibid. & 236, 237, Chriſtian- 
Sceptick, iii. 72. See Academy, Pyrrho. hits 

Scholar and Gentleman. i. 232, &c. Scholar, ill-read. i. 342 
True Scholar, or Man well-read, reads few Authors. i. 

: 342, 343 
Scholaſti 


INDEX. 


ools of Arts and Exerciſes, teach Truth 
and Nature better than ſome higher. 1.333, 334 33 
Sciences in general. i. 289, 290. Mock-Science. i. 287. Hl 
. ence of Articulation, ibid, Science : ſee Art. 705; 
Scripture, Judgment of. 1.146, 147— riticiſin. ili. 72, 73. 
Scripture Sacred and Profane. iii. 231236, &c. Sa- 
cred Hiſtory, Characters, Scripture, ſubject to human Cri- 
ticiſm, Philoſophy, and Rules of Art. i. 147» ii. 268, 269, 
333+ i 229 235, &c Scripture interpolated, ſup- 
preſsd, controverted, manag d. iii. 320, 321, &c. 330, 
331, &c. (See Fathers of the Church.) Variety of Read- 
ings, controverted Paſſages, Books, Copys, Catalogues. iii. 


Dd. : b 322, 323z 326, 327 
Scripture, fragil, volatil. ut, 234 
SCYTHIAN: ſee Goth, Anacharſis. | 
Sea: Sea to drink, iii, 207, 208 
Secular: ſoe Arm. | 


Sedition ; ſee Faction. 
Self: a Man when himſelf ; when not himſelf. i. 324, 325. 
(See Revolution, Identity.) What makes 4 Man himfelf, 
li. 253, 254« (Soif Love 2 ſee Love.) Trae Self-Love de+ 
pends on Knowledg of Self. i. 121, 282, &c, Self-Knows 
ledg. i. 170. ii. 189, 192, 193, &. 
Selfiſhneſs. i. 113, 117, 118, &c. iis 23, 291. Deſtruc tive 
ef Self-Enjoyment. i. 315. iii. 302. Improv'd by certain 
. . Philoſophers. i. 124, &c. Folly of the Endeavour. i. 1 28 
Slf-Inſpettion. i. 196. Acknowledgment of a better Self. 
1. 281. Self-Reverence. i. 19, 172, 173+ Self. Abaſe- 
- — 5 i. 33 1, 332. lit» 125, 6, 7, 8. See Sycophants, In- 
t 
SBNEC A, his Character, Genius, Stile. iii, 22, 23, 24, 25 
Senſations ; ſee Pleaſure, Pain, . 
Senſe impair d. ii. 32. Senſe in Morals, Life. i. 132. iiis 
20a, 205+; Ses Taſte, Noſe. 
Common Senſe, various Signification, is 78, 79. &c. Com- 


mon Senſe, honeſt Senſe, i. 132. lit, 204, 205 
Senſe, equivocal, in Painting, to be avoided in the Story of 
Hercules. lil, 370 
Senſus Communis interpreted. i. 103, 104, &c. 
Sermon, Law . ii. 282. See Preaching, 

Sexes 3. ſee Love, Women. 


Fair- Sex, ſeduc d by Tales, Impoſiures. i. 347, 348, 349. 
Inclin d to monſtrous Loves, according to our antient 
Poet. ibid, (See Superſtition, — Won by appea- 
.  rance of Submiſſion and Tenderneſs, iil, 115. 5 
e T5 : fſition 


INDEX. 


ſition of the Modeſty of the Sex in barbarous Nations, 
1. 273, 274. Better Conduct of the more polite. ibid, 
Prerogatives of the Fair - Sex. ii. 194. Writings. ii. 
194, 1953. iii. 254» Taſte and Humour. ii. 271, 273. 

iti, 166, 256 


SeExTUS EMPIRICU'S cited. i. 87 
Shepherds: ſee Arcadia. 

S1BYL. i. 46. iii. 232, Sibylline Scripture, lli. 227, 232, 

2337 234 

ight, ſingle, ſimple. 73 Euere. 1.143 

ce, to be diſtinftly characterix d in the Figure of Her- 

cules, during the Contention. iii. 361 

Simplicity: ſee Stile. 
Sinner againſt Goad- Breeding. i. 166. Againſt n 
| 1 
Sins. ee | i. 166, tit, 177 


Slavery . Court- Slavery. i. 139. ii. 116, 117. iii. — 

173, &c. 208, 209. Slavery of Vice. iii. 307, &c. 311. 

Slaviſh Principles and Spirit. iii. 148, 168, 251, 252, 
306, 310, 311, 312, 31 

Smithfield, | L 2 

Social Animals. lit. 220, 221 

Social Enjoyment : ſee Enjoyment. 

Social Affection. See Affection. 

Society (ſee Tribe, Government) Early State and Progreſs of 
Society, i. 235, Natural Growth of a Sottety, or Natio- 
nal Community. i. 110, 111. Principle of Society, na- 
tural, i. 107, 108, 109, 110, &c. Prov'd from Sedition, 
War. i. 112, 113. From the greateſt Oppoſers of this 
Principle. i. 89, 90, 92. From its force in ill as well as 
in good Paſſions. i. 16. Society in Nature; net from Art 
or Compact. i. 109. (See Nature.) Religious Orders or 


Societys. i. 114 
SOCRATES. i. 31, 254. ii, 214, 244. See Raillery. 
Chartæ Socraticæ. | i. 192, &c. 205, 206 
Socraticks : their Characters. i. 254, 255, &c. 
Soil, Climate, Region. lit, 145— 149, &c. 

Patriots of the Soil. ili. 150 


Solemnity: Follys and Amuſements become ſolemn, i. $1, 
See Gravity, Impoſture, 
Soliloquy, ſee Treatiſe of. Viz. Vol. i. p. 153. 


Solitude, &c, i. 174, ii. 223, 224, 228 
Soto. ii. 246 
SOPHOCLES, i. 244 


Sophiſts once honourable, and of higheft Dignity. i. 240. So- 
phiſts Language - Maſters. iii. 140, Firſt Teachers of Phi- 
loſophy. iii. 137. Sophiſtry. i, 74. See Impoſture. * 


INDEX. 


Sot: Sottifhneſs, | i. 209, 210 
Soul: tuo Souls in Man. i 186 185 
Sounds articulate, i. 288, 303 


Space, Vacuum. i. 301. Space, Plenitude, Subſtance, Mode, 
Matter, Inmateriality. See Metaphyſicks. 5 


Species: Intereſt of a Species. ii. 16. A whole Species, ſub- 
fervient to ſome other, ii. 18. Species of Fair. i. 139,141, 
(See Fair, Beauty, Decorum.) Moral Species or Appearan- 


ces overbearing all other, ii. 100. tit. 32, &c. 
Specters. | i. 6O. iii. 299 
SPENCE R, de Legibus Heb. ii. 55, 56 


. U. 1 
Spirits: Judgment of others. i. 54. — of our 0Wn. ibid. 
Fear of Spirits, in an odd ſenſe. See Pneumatc 
Animal Spirits confin'd. i. 71 
Spleen. i. 20. 1 to Criticks and Satiriſts. iii. 108, 109 
Stage of the World. * ii. 184 
Stage, Engliſh. i. 271, 275, 276. iii. 255, 256, 289, 290. 
See Drama, 
Stage allow*d to inſtruct as well as the Pulpit. i. 36 1. iii. 255 
Standard of Manners, Breeding, Gentility, it. 179, &c. 
Standard of Wit, Engliſh. i. 265. iii. 27 2276, &c. 
Standard of moral Rectitude. i. 107, 298, 333 · ii. 303,304 
Statuary, Lyſippus. : i. 227 
Statuary and Statuarys. See Painters. 
Statuary, with other Arts and Letters, deſtroy d by antient 
Biſhops of Rome and Greece. li. 239, 24C, 241 
Statute againſt Criticiſm. ti. 26g, 278, 279 
Statute of Mortmain and Repeal among the Antients. iii. 45, 
49, 50, 79. See Hierarchy. 
Statutes, See Laws. ; 
Stiles and Manners of writing, the ſeveral kinds. i. 242, 243, 
244, &c. 255— 258. Didattive, Preceptive Stile. 
i. 25. iti. 285. Scholaſlick. Pedantick, i. 256, &c. iii. 
141. Metaphorick. i. 242, 243+ iii. 140, 28 t, 262, 
337. Methodick, i. 256—259. Simple, ibid. and 
lit. 21, 22, 141, &c. Sullime. i. 256, 257, 8, 9, &c. 
276. iii. 285. See Sublime, Comick, Tragick, Farce, 
Bornbaſt 


Heavenly Stile in Painting. iii. 220. See Painting, Pain- 
ter. Stile of aur bleſſed Saviaur. lil. 122, 123 
Engliſh Stile in Proſe and Verſe. iii. 264, 255, 6, 7, 276, 
277, 8, 9, &c. Gouty Joints, Darning-work, &c. iii. 
ah 265, Diſcord, Diſſonguce. ibid. See Monofylla- 


Storys (Old-Wives.) i.6, Told up and down, . i. 37 
Storks. iii. 80 
Ff S TRA“. 


IND EX. 


STRABO oited, i. 208, 252. lit, 152 
Subjects, Multiplication of them in a Piece perplexes the Or- 


donnance of a Work. i. 383 
Sublime, | ili. 140 


Sublime in ſpeaking. i. 8, 235. Falſe and True. i. 241,242, 
& c. (See Bombaſt.) Sublime of Characters. i. 236. Of 

Aclions. iii. 34. Sublime in Things. See Brauty, Admi- 
ration. Ne. 

Subordination neceſſary in Nature. it, 214, 215, 216 
What requir'd to make it perfect. tit. 38: 


Succeſſion; Church- Succeſſion. i. 380. iii. 33 


Succeſſion of Wit and Humour. i. 253, &c. See Lineage 

[ and Genealogy - | | 

Superſtition. ii. 166. (See Enthuſiaſm, Prieſt, Miracle, Ma- 
gi, EG yer, Hierarchy, Tales.) Difference between Su- 
perſtition and Enthuſiaſm. iii. 29, Anti-ſuperſtitions Paſ- 


fron, or Counter-Enthuſiaſm. i. 88, &c. iii. 64, 65 
Superſtition, Fear. i. 29 5. iii. 6g. Superſtition the moſt en- 
ſtaving and worſt of Vices. 1 il. 305 


Female Superſtition. i. 348, 349. iii. 48. See Ladys. 
Pittuie or Character of Superſtition, iii. 125, 126, 127, 
128 
Superſtition deſtructive of Moral Rectitude. ii. 4.6 m0. 
The Superſtitions are willing Atheiſts, i, 126, 128. Un- 


able to believe as they deſire. ibid, 
Quantity of Superſtition anſwers ts the number of Reli- 
gious Dealers, | | Ut, 46, &c. 
Supineneſs, proper for the Figure of Pleaſure. lit. 371 
Surgeons, ſpiritual. lit. 95, 106 
Surgery in Politicks and Religion. i. 16, 17. iii. 106. Inward 
Surgery. Ii. 156, &c. 


SWEDEN. See DENMARK. | 

Sycophants in Religion. i. 35. iii. 1 2$=——1 23, See Beg- 
gars, Flattery. | 

Symbol. See Teſt, Creed, Watch-word. ; 

Symmetry. i. 353- iii. 253. Real, iii» 168, 130, See Beau- 
ty, Decorum. oF! 

Synods. i. 360, &c. 

SYRIA: its Religions. iii. 41, 42. See Paleſtine, Jews, 


err 
gre” > a Fool, by Method and Syſtem. i. 290. See Hypo- 
theſis. ; 


Syſtems impos'd by Authority. i. 96 
Syſtem of the Wortd. ii. 287. Particular Syſtems, and their 
fingle Parts united in one Syſtems ii. 19, &c. 286 


T. 


INDEX, 


| T. 
"T"Ablature, ſpecifically diſtinguiſh'd. iii. 347, 348. The 
Deſign of it ſhowd be immediately apparent. iii. 378 


TAcITUS cited. ii. 53, 54, 253 
Tail: Works or Pieces without Head or. Tail. See Works. 
A Tale: its Uſe, . occaſion. ii. 202, 20 
Tales: Love of Tales and monſtrous Storys; its , "ity wit 
the Paſſion of Superſtition. i. 348, 349. Tremend us Tale- 
tellers. ibid. 
Talkers. ä i. 167 
TARTAR. See Goth. 
Tartar-Notion, ' i. 85 


Taſte: Explanation of a right Taſte in Manners, Morals, 
Government. iii. 163 167, &c. In Mit and Ingenuity, 
how rais'd and improv d. i. 239, &c. 250, &c. A Taſte 
in Morals, Life. i. 355. iii. 176179, &c. (See Senſe, 
Noſe.) Moral Taſte or Senſe, how acquir'd. li. 401 
Taſte in inward Beauty and Characters, founded in Nature. 
i. 336. lite 303 

True Taſte or Judgment in Life, how gain d. i. 338, 339. 


Lies in our own power. i, 186 
Virtuoſo-Taſte. i. 135 
Ruin of Taſte from Multiplicity of Reading. i. 342, 343, 

33244, &c. Taſte barbariz'd. i. 344 
Reformation of Taſte, great Work. i. 354 
Good Taſte in the polite World. lite 154, 155, 155 

TAYLOR, Biſhop, cited. i. 99, 100. it 40, 41, 318—324, 
bc 320, 327 


Temper, the truly divine. i. 37. Beſt or worſe in Man. ii. 
96, What makes a good Temper. ii. 114, 115, 117. The 


fitteſt Temper for Judgment. | 1. 12, 32, 32 
Temperance 3 how valuable. ii. 248, 249, 250. Set in oppo- 
ſition to Avarice and Ambition. li. 251, 25 2 
T ERENCE. i. 334+ lit. 184, 263 
Terra Incognita, i. 244+ iu. 210 


Teſt ; Religious Teſts, Problems, &c. i. Go, 61. See Symbol, 
Creed 


Teſt of Ridicule. i. 11, 30, 31, 61. (Sre Criterion.) Teſt of 
Gr avity. | i. 7 4 
Teſtimony, human. i. 45, 148. ii. 331. Divine. ii. 333, 334 
Theater. See Stage-Play. ; 2 
Theiſm: how it tends to promote Virtue. i. 71, 72. Com: 
par d in that reſpett with Atheiſm. ii. 72, 73, 74. Theiſm 
to what oppos d. ii. 209. Faith of Theiſm. ii. 358 
Theiſt: che Belief of a perfect Theiſt. ii. 11. Theiſts, no- 
minal, real. tt. 267, 268, &c. 
Ff 2 Theozony, 
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Theogony, Theology, Heathen and Chriftian. 1. . 359, 360, 
cc. See Divinity. 

Theologys. | 4.259 

TRE: : Free- Thinbing. iii. 297, Ge. ——— ibid. 
. Halſ-Thinkers, a- ſorry Species. iii. 200. Diſhoneſly a 
E ini. 297, &. Understhi or Short- 
— its Nature, Cauſe ad cane. , 
302, 3035 & c. See Scepticiſimm. 


: Grapes Not from Thorns. | i. 286 
— : whether able to produce Matter. ü. 296, 297 
Tnocvplpxs. 11. 247 
TISERIVUs. is 105 


TIITLOoTSso (Archbiſhop) cited. i iii. 329, 330, 33 5.3.34 
Time, Points of; the Judgment of Hercules capable of bemg 
divided into three. iii. 350. The proper Ciroumſtances of 


each, iii. 35 1. Objetlions againſt a fourth. ibid. 
Time, a faut, may be expreſs by enigmarical Bere. 
ii. 353 

Tire- men. i. 84 
Title of a Work, laſt determin'd. lit. 26, 27 
Titles. i. 2035 204 
Toilette, a Genera. in. 136 


Toleration, (See Perſecution, Liberty,) when and on whht 
accoumt oppos d. iii. 110, 111. When admir d and recom- 
mended. iii. ibid. See Charity, 

Top (Child's Top.) i. 187. Works without Top. or Bartem. 
See Works. 

Tragedy, Genius of. i. 218, 21g. (See Euripides.) Prior to 
Comedy. i. 244, 24, &c. lit, 140, 141 

Tragedy, modern : Love and Honour. i. 276, {See Play, 
Theater.) Engliſh Tragedy. iii. 61, 62. Moral and Vir- 


tue of Tragedy. i. 37, 318. itt. 309 
Tragi · Comedy. iii. 7 
Tragick Aſpect of certain Divines. i. 66, 74 
TRA TAN. i. 228 


Traveller, or Travel-Writer in form. i. 346, 347. Hiſtory 
of certain travelling Gentlemen, iii. 99, 100, 101, &c. 
Treachery: Nezative Vice. ii. 1 627 

Treatiſe. See Piece. 

Tribe: Formation of a Clan or Tribe. i. 110, 111, Of ee 
Tribes, mixt Colonys, &c. ibid. and 226, 237, 238, &c. 

Truſtee. See Guardian. 

Truth bears all Lights, i. 11, 30, 31, 61:=——Ridicule a Tight, 
Criterion to Trath, i. 61. Truth injur'd by over-much 
Diſcovery. i. 6 2. Face of Truth ſuffers by Masks. i. $4, 10 

Truth (See Beauty) porrerful. i. 4. Principal even in Fa 
and Fiction. ibid. Poetick Truth. i. 142, 2, 4, 5, 6, 193, 

4z 


IN DE/Xi 


4. , 6, &c. 336, 337, 3545 355="lii, 180, 181, 2, 3, 4 5, 
&cc. 259, 260, 261, 2, 3282. Plaſlick or Graphical 
_ Truth. i. 146. ii. 18 1. Hiſtorical, Critical, Moral, bi- 
_ loſophical and Religious Truths ibid. and iii-381, 2, 3. 4, , 
6. (Ses Revelation, Hiſtory.) Magna, & prævelabit. i. 14.8 
Truth ef Work. E. 261, 262, &c. Truth of Adtions. ibid. 
V erum-atque Decens.. iii, 162. Strength of Perception no 


* ſure Ground of Truth. iis 68 

m_ Hiſtorical, to give way to Poetick ar Probables in 

Trub, vn, propoſe Progreicaion. 75 
oetick, preſuppoſes * + ui 

1 Proof, Cn Teſt. 21 


TURKS» i. 26. Turkiſh Policy, deftruftive. of Letters. 


i. 226. ii. 235 
Turn. Ses Viciſſinide. 
Tutor. See P 
Tutor and Pupil. i. 211. The Age not to be tutar d. i. 67 
Tyranny. i. 107. Worſhip'd. i. 219. See Abſolute, Arbitra- 
ry, Force. 
Tyro's in Philoſophy. * iu. 27 
1 dermining or ſapping Merbod in Nit aud Philoſophy. 
[ i. 134 
U ing and Eyes fitted to ſo much * — and no 
more. i. G2. Plot of Mankind againſs their. own Under- 
ſtanding. iii. 101. ro, &c. 
Uniformiry in Religion, hopeſul Project. i. 19. How 


pradti- 

cable, ill. 89, 90, 103, 104, 106, 318, 319, 343 
Unity in the Univerſe. 11. 247 
Univerſe, ii. 212. i, 224 


Univerſity- Wit. i. 64, See Pedant. 
Univerſity- Learning. il. 286, 298, 333, 334» 335. Univer- 


ſity-Chair. ll. 258. iu. aBy 
Modern Univerſitys not very fortunate in the Education 
of Touth, i. 2333 3345,325 
Urbanity. 21 | 1. 72 


Anity. i. 296 

VARRO- lit. 234, 280 
Venus: the Venus, Venuſtum, or Grace in Things. i. 

128, 337. See Decorum, Every one a VENUS. i138, 

139 

Vice: Artifice of Vice, i. 174. Vice in Opinion, ii. 34, 35. 
Cauſes of Vite. ii. 40. Moſt eſſential Part of Vices ii. 97, 


98 

Vice. Ses Slavery. d ; 1 g 
Viciſſitude: Law of Diſconrſe and Converſations i. 79, 76 
IEW. 


S p 


View. See Sight 
V1KR GIL. i. 46, 1 ii. 2233 26 iii. 233 
Virtue, Honeſty, and Juſtice in Nature; not from Will or 
— i. 109, 333. Nothing to do with Faſhion or 
gue. ibid. and ii. 35. Independent of Opinion, and 
_— the World. i. 262. Virtne, the Truth and Sym- 
metry of Manners. See Symmetry, Shuey" en,, 


Proportion. 0); of 
— Virtue. + . 140/ 


Virtue, Faſhion and Name only, in the Sewſe of ſome faſhio- 


nable Moraliſte. i 1. 80, 92, 124, &c. 352.———Leſs 4 Suf- 
ſerer by being conteſted than betray. i. 96, 97. Over- 
laid by its Nurſes. ibid. Under-prop'd. ibid. Forfeited. 
ii. 34. Trial of Virtue. ii. 36, 37. Degrees of Virtue. ii. 
38, 39» Cauſes of Virtue. ii. 40. Virtue Ts as 
deſac d. ii. 254, 255. See Religion. 

Virtue made mercenary. i. 99. Heroick Virtue, i. 101 

Virtue and Morals demonſtrated. See in Vol. II. Treatiſe IV. 

and in Vol. III. Page. 194, 195, 6, 7, 8, &c. 

Virtue incapable of being ridicul i. 128, 129. See Jeſt > 
Raillery, Ridicule, 

Virtue, her Figure in the Piece. iii. 364. To be drawn Hand. 
ing. i. 362. How habited. iii. 363. Her proper Arti- 
tude. iii. 364. Her Palace not to be inſerted. lik 377 
Virtuoſi. iii, 156, &c. 182. it. 183, 294. Mock - Firtuoſo, or 


Pedant of t kind. i. 341. iü. 156, 157 
Virtuoſi and Philoſophers compar d. tit. 156, 157, &c. 
Virtuoſo- Lovers. i. 137, 185, 185. ii, 183, 394 
Virtuoſo- Paſſion. iü. 184 


Virtuoſo-Iaſte. See Taſte, 
Virtuoſoſhip, a ſtep towards Virtue. i. 333. iii. 161.  Srience 
of Virtuoſo, and that of Virtue, almoſt the ſames i. 228 


Viſionarys: See Fanaticks, 


ViTRUVIUS- | itt, 181 

Volunteer in Faith. i. 6. In Morals. i. 134 

Voss1us (Is.) de Viribus Rhythmi. | Ut, 263 
W. 


7 Ar: Paſſion of Heroick Spirits, why i. 112, 113. 
England Seat of War, whence fear d. iii, 145, 149 
Watch-maker. i. 293 
Watch-word in Divinity. ii. 60 
Whole. A Whole and Parts, i. 143, 205. ii. 28 4. iii. 259. 
The Wnol x, 4 Syſtem compleat. ii. 286, 287. iii. 348 
Will, Freedom of. i. 185, Reſolution and Will, a Noſe of 
Wax. i. 185. Top or Football. i. 187. Will inſur d, aſe 
eertain'd, ibid. Readineſs to obey the firſt Motion of K 


IND E X. 
is Impotence and Slavery. nite! 23 Bo 
ye Lp ne Rule of Good or Ja i i. 107, 124. 5s 
Will (ene) Power. and Praflice of che Prietood, in 


making Peoples Milli. ü. 79, 88 
Wiſdom, in permitting Folly, i i. 13, . vum as well a 
Charity begint at home. + i. 189 

Wiſe· men of Greece. i. 8 


Wir: mere or fheer Mit. iii. 2, 3. Mannerly Wit * 
10 honeſt Cauſe. i. 96. Orthodox Min. iu. 291, Lay 
Wit. ibid. Bottom of Wit rn lit. 4+ Lineage of 

Mit. See Lineage. 
Separate Provinces of Mit and Wiſdom. ili, 6. - Generation 
and Succeſſion of our National and Modern Wit. iii. 269, 
Kc. 
n of Wet, a Cure to A. ws i. 19, 64. Liberty 
of Wit. i. 69. See Freedom, | 
Liberty of Wit and Trade parallel i is 69, Falſe Wit, how 
prev d. i, The Men N not . out of their 
Wits, 561 i. 96 
&c. and iii. 97, 98, &c. 
Wits or — Offs * of. iii. 274. Wits by Patent. ibid. 


Stratagem of Wits. iii. 200 
itches. i. 148 
Wolf: Silly cette of Men and Wolves, i i. 88, 93. and 
| | 118, ü. 320 


Women. (See Sex, Lady.) 

Women $ AHators, — of Combats, Duels, Amphithea- 
trical Spectacles, Maſculine Games. i. 272, 273, 274. iis 
195. Judges of the State, and Poetical Performance. 
i. 271, 272, 3, 4 5 C. Flattery of their Taſte by Poets. 

i. 271, 276. iii, 239, 260 

Silly Women won by Preachers. i. 348, 349. Forſake 
courteous Knights for. black Enchanters. ibid. © Follow 
the Hero of a black Tribe, ibid. 

Women who live by ag gw, u. 128 

Wonder, Wonderment. i. 144, 5, 6, 7, &c. li. 324 325z 326, 

&c. See Admiration. 
Work. (See Piece.) Truth of Work. i. 267, &cc. 
Works without Head or Tail, Beginning or End. i. 145, 146. 
iii. 8, 25. What contributes to the n of a — 
ii. 1 


Workman; See Artiſan. 

World. iii. 33. Ses Univerſe. 

Worſhip, vitious. ii. 25 

Worth — Baſeneſs acknowledy d, . 420, 421 
Wreſtler. 


IND E X. 


Writer. See Author, 
Antient Writer de Mundo. ili. 263, 264 


Joſt Writer, an able Traveller, or Horſeman. iii. 26. Mo- 
term Writers : their Foundation, Polity, State, Myſte- 


ry. iii. 2, 3, 4, $, 6, &c. 272, 3,4,5, &c. See- 
modern Writers. i. 28. Pofl- m. * 11 


ang 
Writing: Faſhronable Model of Writing. iii. 25, See Cor- 


FENOCRATES. i. 252, 253 


X ENOPHON. i. 334. iii. 248. His Commentarys. 
i. 224. His Genius, Charatter, Stile. i. 254, 255. lit. 248 


Z. 
Eal and Knavery. i. 122. 1 „ ü. 226. iii. 126. In- 
— — ry 32, 133. 1.325 25 ii. 68 
Compound of Superſtition and Enthuſiaſm. iii. 39. Of- 
fenſive and Deſenſove. iii, 82, 83, $6, &c. See Bigorry, 


Perſecution. 
Amorous Zeal. iii. 38 
Zealots, bear wo Raillery. i. Co, Pretend to rally others. 
i. 61 
Character of modern Zealots, iii. 218, 219 


Zealot-Writers, their Grimace. i. 66, 66. Picture. ibid. 

A ſectation of Pleaſantry and Humour. ibid. and iii. 

291 

Character of a Zealot- Author. i. 67. Anti-Zealots, i. gi. 

ii. 64, 65 

Zealous Charity for the Converſion of our Neighbour, bow 

Jar ſuſpicions. | Sang 107, 108, 110, 111 
* N 
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